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PREFACE. 



■♦♦♦- 



Science subjects all the ^ts it uses to a controlling 
law, and by this law binds all its facts into an orderly 
system. No elements, however abundant, can become a 
philosophy without their determining principle. 

Moral Science must confonn to this condition, and 
moreover, must find its principle ^vithin the spiritual part 
of man's being. Nature, through all her successions, can 
reach no absolute rule, and can bind relatively only, ac- 
cording to her connections as found in experience. With 
such consequences, it is prudent to take such a direction ; 
for the great revolving wheel will crush those who cross 
its course. Her highest appeal is to self-interest, and can 
never awaken the feeling of spiritual worthiness. But 
the spiritual is the supernatural ; and nature must be for 
this, not this for nature. The moral law is above nature, 
not taken from nature. The virtuous man must say, " I 
am thus, and I live thus, because this only is worthy of 
my spiritual being ;" not at all, " I stand here and do this, 
because otherwise the ongoings of nature would torment 
me." 

The following work has been prosecuted under the full 
conviction of such a twofold demand. Only expediency, 
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and not morality can be, if the ultimate rule of life be 
taken from natural consequences, and not from spiritual 
imperatives ; and with such spiritual rule there can not 
even then be science, and in this a system of morals, un- 
less all the elements used are bound up in it. But while 
the steady design has been to attain and keep prominent 
the spiritual principle, and also to combine aU the parts 
in this principle, there has been no anxiety to exhaust all 
the fects which belong to the field of morals, nor is there 
the pretension that even all the important &cts have been 
here gathered and classified. A wide occasion still remains 
for extending the application and circumspection of the 
principle, though it is with great confidence assumed, that 
the principle here applied will be found adequate to deter- 
mine every virtue, and to detect every vice, and to give 
to them their proper arrangement in a system of morals. 
The science is incomplete, not in its principles, but only 
in not collecting every fiict. 

Very little regard has been paid to questions of casu- 
istry. The principle being given, and plain instances of 
its application, all has been effected that is profitable. To 
take complicated cases, and resolve doubts whether such 
ambiguous fiuits come within the principle, would give 
little instruction of general use. Ninety-nine such cases 
of doubt might be correctly solved, and yet the hundredth 
would have its own peculiarities not at all touched in any 
former solution. The good sense of every man must do this 
work for him as best it may, by his own application of the 
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principle to the case, and not by any rules which can be 
taught him, and which he may lay up in memory for use 
on conmion occasions. Without the wit to apply, the 
rules would be wholly useless ; and with that, the man 
will do very well without any scholastic rules. He will 
ordinarily solve the original doubt, easier than he can set- 
tle just what other cases are like the present. 

This System of Moral Science is designed as a Text- 
Book for College study, and to be used in my own depart- 
ment of instruction. The aim has been to make it as 
concise as clearness would admit : and this has been conr 
nected with the fidl persuasion that no labor of the teacher 
can give to the student a dispensation from close thought 
and hard study, if he would attain to any adequate appre- 
hension of the groundwork of mond science, and compre- 
hend the completeness of the system. I have gratefidly 
to acknowledge the kindness of Db. Lewis for important 
suggestions made in the process of its preparation. It is 
published in the belief that something like it is greatly 
needed. 

Union (JoLLsaE, 1863. 
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Ths first edition has gone into use in Colleges and 
Academies as extensively as was anticipated, and the de- 
mand for another edition has come sooner than was ex- 
pected. From public notices and inquiries by letter, 
there has seemed the need for some changes in particular 
portions, by which the meaning might be more clearly 
or more completely expressed. The principle which runs 
through and gives system to the whole work, and the 
methods of its application to the prominent points of eth- 
ical doctrine and duty, have found no occasion for change. 

That the system of Moral Science was needed in the 
work of ethical education, has now been pretty clearly 
manifested, and in the extent to which it shsSi continue 
to subserve that end, by this cheaper stereotype form, 
must be the appreciation of its utility. 

Union College, 1855. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE SPECIFIC PROVINCE OP MORAL SCIENCE. 

Moral Science must be preceded by a familiarity with 
Mental Science. Without an accurate and somewhat 
profound knowledge of the human mind, it will be imprac- 
ticable clearly to distinguish the specific province which 
a system of morals is to occupy ; and an error, in refer- 
ence to the proper field of morality, will infallibly vitiate 
the whole attempted science. But a clear apprehension 
of some of the foundation-facts in mental philosophy, will 
give a direct and intelligent introduction to the appro- 
priate field which is herein to be examined : and this is 
the first thing to be attained. 

Man is compounded of the animal and the rational 
being. These are so intimately blended, that they toge- 
ther make one existing man ; yet is it always possible to 
distinguish the animal from the rational being, and appre- 
hend each in its own peculiar operation without any con- 
fusion. 

The animal part of human nature finds the end of its 
activity in the gratification of its constitutional appetites ; 

2 



14 INTRODUCTION. 

and it rests in the attainment of such gratification until 
some new craving of nature returns. The appetites 
may be originally of greater or less variety, and may be 
more or less refined by cultivation ; but, however com- 
prehensive and refined, the sole end of animal appetite, 
in its promptings, is gratification. Happiness is its 
highest law ; and with such a being, whether the life be 
mortal or immortal, it is the life of the brute only. 
There is a faculty which learns from experience ; draws 
deductions from facts which have come within the sense ; 
and judges and regulates the acts in gratification from 
prudential considerations ; but in all this, man only par- 
ticipates in common with the endowments of his fellows 
of the stall, and has in this no distinguishing prerogative 
above the brute that perisheth. 

The rational part of man's being finds its end of 
activity in its own intrinsic excellency. Its conscious 
dignity demands that its whole activity be such only as 
is due to itself, and required in its own right for the 
securing of its highest worthiness of character. Its 
impulses are no promptings of appetite, but the urgency 
of an imperative. Not what is craved as a desire, but 
what is claimed as a duty ; not what it wants as an 
appetite, but what it ought in the right of its own excel- 
lency ; these constrain the action and control the whole 
conduct. The spirit is competent to self-knowledge, and 
thus to get rules immediately in the light of its own 
excellency, without any doubtful judgments in the gene- 
ralizations of experience. Its own rules enable the spirit 
even to judge and determine how experience itself should 
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be. In this right of what is due to itself, there is a 
spring to an alternative in the conflicting impulses of 
passion, and the capacity for holding itself steady against 
the stream of natural appetite and freely to mamtain the 
integrity of its own worthiness. In this having of itself 
is its capability to behave; and here lie all the preroga- 
tives and responsibilities of a free personality. The 
imperative, to fulfil the claims of its own excellency, is 
perpetual, and thus the spirit needs no rest and knows 
no cessation of motive. 

Such is humanity; not all animal, and thus wholly 
the brute; not all spiritual, and thus altogether an 
angel; but both in one — spirituality incarnate. We 
can never say of mankind, they are sense or spirit ; but 
must ever affirm, that man is sense and spirit. '' The 
law in the members," and " the law of the mind," are 
perpetually interworking through all humanity. 

And now it is quite obvious to remark^ that the pro- 
vince of morality must lie altogether within the sphere 
of man's rational and spiritual being. The animal part 
has no law but happiness. Interest, expediency, pru- 
dence, are its controlling motives ; and while from past 
experience, as he has found it to be and forecasts that 
it will be, he may deduce the dictates of prudence in 
highest happiness; yet can he in this never find the 
righteousness of the happiness, nor feel any other gratu- 
lation in gaining it, than that of skillful self-interest. 
Even his benevolence is only prudence ; for he finds 
himself so linked into the connections of nature, that his 
own higheat happiness is attained in making others 
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happy. He can never say, so experience should be; 
but so I find it is, and therefore so it is prudent for me 
to shape my conduct. Why the Author of Nature has 
made it thus, and not otherwise, can only be resolved by 
saying that he found himself with such a craving want 
within, he must so make nature, or be himself perpetu- 
ally miserable. The chain of nature thus wraps itself 
around the Creator, and there is no place found for the 
imperatives of pure morality anywhere, but solely the 
principle of highest price in barter. A spiritual excel- 
lency must be apprehended, that may command for its 
own sake, and find something due to itself in the con- 
scious right of its own intrinsic dignity, or we can find 
no possible province for morality. 

But even the rational spirit of man is not all ethical. 
A deeper analysis of the human mind must be effected, 
or we shall not attain to the province of pure morality, 
nor be able to pve a completed science. The spirit 
attains other necessary and universal principles than 
such as control in morals, and we must be able fully to 
distinguish each in its own grounds, or it will not be 
possible for us, as ethical philosophers, to determine our 
proper position. 

1. Man, as rational, has the capacity to apprehend 
the necessary and universal principles which determine 
Beauty, and can thus apply the rules of Taste in the 
fine arts ; and hereby he introduces himself into the pro- 
vince of jSEsthetics. 

The word farm has a broad application. It may be 
used in reference to anything which can be limited and 
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brought within definite circumscription. When only the 
limit is regarded, without respect to that which is limited, 
it is known as pure form. We may thus have pure form 
as mere shape in space, or, in the degrees of intensity, 
pure form also as.mere tone in sound. The blending of 
forms in space by colors gives figure, and the blending 
of forms in sound gives tune. We may thus modify 
colors in outline to represent any figure, and modulate 
tones to represent any tune ; and when only the form, 
without any regard to that which fills it, is apprehended, 
we shall have pure figure or pure tune. 

Now, certain measures of figure and tune express the 
sentiments and emotions of living beings. The vital 
spirit in human nature gives itself out to the perceptions 
of the senses in certain shapes and tones, and one emo- 
tion will have one form of expression peculiar to itself, 
while other emotions will come out in their peculiar forms. 
In this manner, every sentiment or emotion of living 
beings may embody itself in some color, shape or tone m 
nature, and the pure form in which that expression is 
made will be at once the expressive representation of 
that living sentiment. And herein is determined the 
entire sphere of the Beautiful. Not at all the matter 
contained in the form, but the pure form itself, which 
only the mind's eye and not any organ of the sense can 
apprehend, is the Beautiful. Nor is all pure form, but 
only such as gives expression to some living sentiment, 
to be apprehended as beauty. The pure form, which 
represents some emotion of a living being, is an aesthetic 
object; and no form, that does, not express sentiment, 

2* 
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can be of any significancj in the fine arts. With this 
foil comprehension, the only adequate and complete defi- 
nition of beauty is pwre living form. When such pure 
living form carries up the sentiment expressed in it, to 
be an emotion of the supernatural and the divine, the 
Beauty also rises and loses itself in the Sublime. 

Here is the province of art. The sculptor gives some 
living expression in the shaped outline of the statue ; the 
painter blends his colors into more complicated forms 
upon the canvas; the bard throws his entrancing sounds 
of song upon the ear ; and we apprehend the Beautiful 
in them all, solely because we have here the living forms 
in which beauty is. Nature, also, in her thousand colors, 
forms and tones, is perpetually expressing some touching 
sentiment, and thus throwing beauty all about our paths. 
Not because nature is an imitation of some higher copy, 
nor from any surprise and delight that art should be 
found to imitate nature so well, but both in nature and 
art, solely because the mind's eye catches the pure form 
which is expressive of some living sentiment, do we awake 
to the consciousness of the Beautiful or the Sublime. 

The rational spirit can itself create its own pure forms, 
which shall express the living emotion more fuU and per- 
fect than can be embodied in any media of nature or of 
art; and thus the cultivated genius has his own absolute 
ideal Beauty, as the highest and purest conception of the 
living sentiment in any particular case; and this he 
makes his ultimate criterion to judge of any representa- 
tion in nature or art, and becomes the critic, measuring 
and estimating every actual fbrm of beauty that he finds. 
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and pronouncing it fine or faulty, in proportion as it 
squares with his own absolute ideal. 

The eye and the ear are the only organs which ^ve 
the perceptions that take on these pure living forms, and 
hence the sight and the hearing are the only senses that 
can be recognized in the fine arts. But even these 
organs are of use, only as they may ^ve the phenomenal 
matter which takes on these pure forms, and so far only 
has sense at all any part in beauty. The pure form 
itself is only for the mind's eye, and with which the 
bodily organ has nothing to do ; and it is wholly by the 
rational part of man also, that the pure ideal is created 
in which lies the absolute Beauty, and by whose applica- 
tion he criticises all forms of beauty which art or nature 
may anywhere present to either eye or ear. The abso- 
lute Beauty is only in the reason, and all outer beauty 
is judged and determined by this. It is so far of sense, 
that its pure forms can only find their expression in some 
objects of sense ; but the Beauty itself is nothing that the 
sense gives ; for if the pure form any way express the 
living sentiment, the taste is quite indifferent what mate- 
rial object it maj be that represents it That material 
will be the most desirable which will intrude itself the 
least upon the mental vision, and leave tiie pure form 
in the most unhindered manner to express the living 
sentiment. 

We have in this the field of Esthetics, which no 
merely animal eye or ear can enter, inasmuch as it is 
reason in her freedom which creates the ideal Beauty, 
and cares nothing for the material part, except merely 
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tihat it maj communicate and preserve the pure living 
form which is put upon it. This faculty is of the rational 
part of man, and has an intrinsic excellency which con- 
trols the animal appetite for its own end, and will not 
permit that its beauty should Be bartered for bread or 
any sensual gratification. But though controlling the 
sense for its own higher end, yet can it not rise to the 
dignity of an ethical imperative. It controls by taste 
and not by duty ; its retributions are disgust and loath- 
ing, not remorse and despair. Its ugliness is not that 
of vice, and its deformities are not the debasement of 
guilt. It fills an important province in the domain of 
the reason, but is wholly separated from morality. 

2. Man, as rational, has the capacity to apprehend 
Truth, and to apply necessary and imiversal principles 
in science, and thus to introduce himself into the field 
of pure PhiloBophy. 

All possible diagrams may be constructed in pure 
space. In these diagrams, skilfully arranged, a succes- 
sion of intuitive steps may be taken which shall lead out 
from axioms to the most remote demonstrations. So, 
also, in the mind's passing from point to point along a 
mathematical line, it may attain the apprehension of 
succession in pure time. As this intellectual agency is 
contemplated as standing in the successive pomts, and 
thus giving so many instantSj or, as moving from one 
point in the line to the next, and thus givmg so many 
momentSy all possible pure periods, and in these, all possi- 
ble pure numbers may be attained. Such pure numbers 
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may be skilfully arranged, in Buch a variety of ways, 
to indicate the results of all arithmetical processes. 

In this manner a pure geometry, and a pure arithmeuc 
are possible ; and the whole field of mathematical'^truth 
lies open. This does not rest upon the experience in 
sense, but the intellect works out its own figures and 
numbers, and the mind's eye sees the oonsecutive steps 
and apprehends the ultimate conclusion. Because man 
can thus use pure space and pure time, he can see in his 
pure constructions necessary and universal truth, and 
thereby afiSrm not only what i«, but what any experience 
must be. The sense has, here, no more relevancy than 
in the fine arts. The pure mathematical figures may be 
fiilled by some matter, just as the pure living forms of 
beauty may be ; yet the reason regards the matter filling 
the pure forms as of no importance, and uses it only to 
retain or communicate the intuitions, while the entire 
science lies only in the pure figures of the mind's own 
construction. 

And so, also, the phenomena given in sense must be 
connected in determinate places in space, and determi< 
nate periods in time, or they cannot come into any order 
of experience. They are else a mere rhapsody of 
appearing and disappearing visions. And such deter- 
mined order of connection cannot be efiected by the 
senses. The reason must give the notion of permanent 
substance in which the phenomenal qualities mhere, or 
they could not be determined to their places in the con- 
nections of universal space: and must also give the 
notion of perduring cause to which the {^enomenal events 
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adhere, or they could not be determined to their periods 
in the connections of one successive time : and must, 
further, give the notion of action and re-action through 
whiclTall passing events <?ohere, or they could not be 
determined as contemporaneous in one and the same 
time. The reason determines, not so experience isy but 
80, if there be any experience in space and time, it rrnist 
be, "With these pure notions of substance, cause, and 
counter-causation, as connecting all possible phenomena 
of the sense, the whole field of pure physics lies open to 
us and we can build up absolute systems of natural 
science at pleasure. The sense has no more importance 
in a pure philosophy, than in aesthetics and mathematics. 
The qualities and events constituting a nature of things 
may be given in such connection ; but whether actually 
given or not, the philosophy is valid. 

Not then at all in the animal, but only in the rational 
part of our being, is the field for mathematical and philo- 
sophical truth. And this province is also entirely distinct 
from the field of beauty in aesthetics, though both these 
belong to the region of the rational ' — the field of fine 
art being limited to' pure form, expressive of livmg senti- 
ment ; the field of mathematics being confined to pure 
figure, as ^ving successive intuitive steps in a demon- 
stration ; and the field of pure philosophy being confined 
to the pure notions of substance, cause and coimteraction, 
as giving the pure connectives for the phenomena of 
sense into an order of experience in determinate space 
and time. In this last, from the pure love of science, 
man may finely subject the animal appetites and refuse 
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to prostitute philosophy to any craving of pleasure. He 
may also withdraw all attention from art, and fully devote 
himself to science. But while, thus, science is clearly 
discriminated from the province of taste, it still does not 
come within the field of morality. The excellency of 
science, far transcending animal happiness, is still other 
and lower than the excellence of virtue. 

3. Man as rational may know himself. The intrinsic 
excellency of his spiritual being may be clearly appre- 
hended, and in this knowing of his own true dignity, he 
knows in himself what is due to himself. Herem he 
finds a law written upon his inner being, and which is 
imperative for the end of his own worthiness of character 
alone. This will introduce us at once to the precise field 
for which we are seeking, namely, that of moral Truth 
and Obligation. 

The spirit of man knoweth the things of a man, but it 
is*4ipiritual not sensual discernment. Not the animal 
nature' of man can search out these depths of his own 
being and adequately know his own spiritual excellency 
and dignity, but his rational spirit only can have this 
self-discernment. There is something reverent and awful 
in his own being, and every man is forced at times to 
feel himself subdued and responsible in the presence of 
his own spirit. There is an inner shnne where he must 
stand with uncovered head, and before the tribunal of 
which he must bow with unquestioning subjection. The 
Shekina in his own bosom compels respect for its majesty 
and authority, and he feels bound, alone by himself, to 
sacrifice appetite, and subdue sense, and subject the 
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body to the worthiness of the spirit. He is often made 
conscious how terrible is the retribution which comes 
from within him, in the sense of his o\vn degradation and 
conviction of personal debasement, when he has bowed 
his soul as a bond-slave to some appetite of the flesh. 
This inner authority is wholly in and of ^e spirit, and it 
uses the sensible world only as worthy to be subdued and 
subjected to its own ends. It does not want nature that 
it may represent its own pure forms within it, like beauty ; 
nor, that it may study its own necessary connections in 
it, as philosophy ; but that by its use of it, it may make 
the spirit itself more worthy. It is competent to stand 
in itself, an everlasting law of life, when flesh and sense 
shall cease, and this mortal shall put on immortality. 

Here exclusively is the field of Morals. This province 
we are now to explore, and find and practically apply 
the necessary principles. Knowing our precise position, 
we can precisely determine our Moral Philosophy, and 
therein possess a science from necessary ^fEpiciple8,^d 
not a guess from general consequences. 
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CHAPTER I. 



DIFFERENT THEORIES OF THE ULTIliATE RULE IN MORALS. 

" Where there is no law there is no transgression ;" and 
for the same reason, where there is no law there is no 
obedience. Law, thus, is essential to all moral action, 
inasmuch as without it there can be no ethical obligar 
tion ; no merit nor demerit, no punishment nor reward. 
The faculties of moral agency constitute mere capacity 
for praise or blame, but except some rule be applied, no 
occasion is given for calling forth this capacity into the 
attainment of .any moral character. The &st inquiry 
for Moral Science is, therefore, after an ultimate Rule 
of life, under whose imperative, moral character may be 
formed and estimated, and from the authority of which, 
justification or condemnation may be pronounced. 

Such a rule must be apprehended by the subject, and 
thus promulgated to the conscience, and must be so 
universal that it may come home in its convictions to the 
consciousness of the race, otherwise there can be no vaKd 

3 
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ground for a comprehensive science of Morals. Where, 
then, is the source of a universal ouoht, which shall 
press upon the entire conscience of humanity ? 

Widely different and very conflicting theories have 
been here advanced ; and as this is so fundamental for 
the science of morality, the system has of course received 
its whole character from its foundation-principles. It is 
in fact a history of Moral Science, to pve a history of 
the ultimate rules which have been adopted as the 
ground-work of the many systems which have been elab- 
orated. This wide diversity in reference to the very 
ground of Moral Science might seem very discoura^g 
to any expectation of a final general agreement, and 
even be taken to mdicate that all morality is itself very 
uncertain, since those who study it most contradict each 
other in their philosophy. But there is much relief in 
the fiEkct, that the diversity has been mainly in reference 
to what has been made a matter of speculation, and not 
in reference so much to the matter of fact as to what is 
right ; and more especially is discouragement removed, 
when it is known that former discussion has not been 
useless. Many of these conflicting theories have had 
their day, and are now numbered among the things that 
were, with neither teacher nor disciples. Two or three 
only now divide the great mass of ethical writers, and 
the prospect is the more hopeful that the truth shall ere 
long shine forth too clearly to permit of any radical dis- 
crepancy. 

It will help us in fixing our convictions of what is the 
ultimate Rule in morals, if we pass in cursory review 
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some of the more prominent theories which have been 
advanced by either ancient or more modem philosophical 
moralists. We will give these in the most concise state- 
ment practicable, without any attempt at confirmation or 
refutation, and leave them by merely specifying their 
distinctive authors. The simplest statement of the 
theory is all we need for the present design ; and for 
the more convenient presentation, we may classify them 
as theories which put the ultimate Rule in something 
external to the mind, and those that find the ultimate 
Rule in something within the mind itself. We shall 
thus have two classes, which may be termed, 

I. Objective theories of the Ultimate Moral Rule, 
n. Subjective theories of the Ultimate Moral Rvle 
Under the class of Objective theories we may put, 

1. The Authority of the State, Man must live in 
civil society, and this can not be sustained without polit- 
ical regulations. The state, through its constituted 
authorities, legislates, and to this the citizen is bound in 
unquestioning obedience. The conservation of the public 
welfare would be impossible, if any subject were permit- 
ted to question and resist the civil authority. The man 
is not to go back of the law and judge of it by some 
imaginary standard ; the civil authority is ultimate, and 
the citizen has nothing to do but obey. The whole duty, 
where the state has legislated, is to read the law and act 
accordingly, hobbw. 

2. The revealed Will of Ghd. What God wills is ulti- 
mate, simply because he wills it. When this is revealed 
to man in any way, there is no hicrher rule by which it 
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can be judged ; but that God has so willed, is in that, 
and on that account, final. If the position be taken that 
there must be some principle for the direction of the 
Divine will, it is answered that God can have no supe- 
rior sovereign to his will, but this may make and unmake 
principles, and create moral truth as well as natural 
existences. All moral truth originates in the Divine 
will; and it is thus, solely because God wills thus. 

Dx8 Cabtss, and Dthond. 

3. Something inherent in the Nature of Things, This 
admits of several modifications, in accordance with what 
it is in the nature of things, that is put as the ground of 
the ultimate Rule, (a.) One will say, that there is a 
fitness in things themselves, which lies at the basis of all 
obligation. There is a " fitness" in returning gratitude 
for a favor — in the payment of an honest debt — in love 
and honor towards a parent, and homage towards God. 
This " fitness" in one to be accompanied by tiie other, 
is the ultimate ground of obligation, where there is the 
one to do also the other, ds. a clabki. (i.) In all things 
there is a truth, and this seen confers obligation to be 
regarded and treated as it is. It is '^ true" that man is 
not a post, and this is a valid reason why he should not 
,be treated as a post. It is ^^ true" that he is a rational 
being, therefore deal with him as such. The Rule is 
founded in " the truth" of things ; aU disobedience is 
somewhere acting out a lie. wollaston. (c.) There are 
certain relatione between things, in which is found the 
ultimate Rule. The "relation" of parent and child — 
of benefactor and beneficiary — of the state and the 
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citizen — of the Creator and creature, is itself the ulti- 
mate Rule for the duties enforced. We need only to 
know the relations, and the duty is seen in them and 
made up from them, db.wati.and. (d.) There is a 
beauty in the union and consent of one mind or heart 
with the great whole of being, and which may be termed 
good will to being in general^ and in this moral beauty 
is the essence of true virtue. The consent and agree- 
ment of heart with being in general is conditional for the 
beauty, and the love to being in general is not for the 
beauty in the being, but the love is to the being and the 
beauty is inherent in such love ; and thus the beauty of 
benevolence or of love to being in general, is the essence 
of all true virtue, pues. edwaum. These may all mean 
much the same thing ; but whatever be understood, they 
all agree that the ground of the rule is seen in the nature 
of things. 

4. The highcBt Sappineaa. This assumes that happi- 
ness is the only good, and that whatever tends to this is 
right, and the design to secure this is virtuous. The 
ultimate Rule of all action must be found in this tendency 
to promote happiness. The general theory of highest 
happiness has its modifications constituting distinct sys- 
tems, (a.) A pwrely selfish system in which pleasure 
is put as the chief good, and personal enjoyment the only 
virtue. Inasmuch as the future is altogether uncertain, 
the highest wisdom is found in making the most of the 
present, and thus it takes the form of the old perverted 
Epicurean maxim, " live while you live." (6.) The modi- 
fying of all our appetites and desires so as to keep ^^ the 
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golden mean," neither too lax nor too intense in any 
inclination. Moderation is Hie great virtae. The high- 
est happiness, and thus the highest virtue, is by keeping 
in the midst between two extremes, amstotlb. (<?.) It 
may take apparently a more religious aspect, and assume 
future eternal happiness as Ae highest good, and thus 
denying present gratification for the endless happiness 
of heaven, palxt. (f{.) Taking the general conception 
of utility^ and referring this to the public, and making 
the ultimate Rule to be ^^ the gi*eatest good of the great- 
est number." BwraHAM. (e.) Putting all under the name 
of Benevolence as the highest good, inasmuch as it blesses 
both giver and receiver. Man is so made that he finds 
his highest happiness in promoting the highest happiness 
of others, and thus beneficence is the highest rule of life. 

PsBS. DwiOHT, and Ds. Tatlox. 

All the above find the highest rule of life in some 
source external to the mind, and have regard to some 
object which it is deemed makes the strongest claim 
upon man, and which is thus the measure of all right as 
itself the ultimate. 

Under the class of Siibjective theories, we have, 
1. A natural susceptibility to Pride ^ gratified by 
Flattery. Man has many impulses, but among the 
strongest is that of pride, which induces to self-denial in 
other things that it may find more than its equivalent in 
the praise that is returned, and the whole of virtue is 
found in the vanity that is satisfied by flattery. The 
many are thus cunningly enslaved by the designing few, 
who, to reward their patient service and devotion, have 
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invented such tenns as loyalty, patriotism, heroism, vir- 
tue, religion, etc., and apply them in flattering distinc- 
tions to sach as are the most subservient and obsequious. 
Praise is given in barter for freedom, and all moral 
virtue is but " the offepring of flattery begotten upon 
pride." mandkvxzxk. 

2. An inner reciprocal Sympathy. All we know of 
other men, is by referring what we may deem their expe- 
rience to some similar experience of our own, and finding 
a sympathy between us. Just so in morals. We change 
places in thought with the actor, and if we deem that we 
should approve of the act as a spectator, we affirm it to 
be right ; and if we should not so sympathize with it, we 
affirm it to be wrong. In reference to another's act, we 
must ima^e ourselves to be the actors and he the spec- 
tator, and accordingly as it would meet or oppose his 
sympathy, we affirm the act to be right or wrong. Thus 
the apprehension of the rule is never direct, but through 
this reflex sympathy; and there must be an imagined 
reciprocity between the actor and the observer of the 
action, or neither of them could affirm any right or wrong 
in the action. The capacity to such inner reciprocal 
sympathy is the sole ground and possibility of morality. 

AOAX Smztb. 

8. An inner Sense^ which gives Moral Distinctions. 
This has its various modifications, (a.) Amid the other 
flenses with which man is endowed and which ^ve mate- 
rial qualities, he has a distinct and specific sense which 
apprehends moral distinctions. This perceives a right 
%nd wrong as the organic senses perceive colors, sounds, 
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etc. This moral sense is each man's source of all obliges 
ti<m, and to him his measure of all virtue, sbafthsubt. 
Mid HuTCHssoN. ((.) Virtue and vice in the abstract are 
nothing, and like all other qualities have their existence 
only in the percipient. There is thus a universal sentir 
ment, by reason of the original conformation of all minds 
by one Divine Creator, which approves certain intentions 
and affections, and disapproves certain others. This 
universal sentiment, from an original conformation of the 
human mind, is the ultimate source of all moral truth, 
and in this is the ultimate Rule of life. It is a mark of 
the Divine Wisdom and Benevolence that he has made 
the human race with such conformity of moral sentiments, 
that substantially tiie same things are approved and dis- 
approved through all generations, ds. bbown. ((?.) An 
inward revelation as a warning voice, which though 
sounding in us is not of us, makes itself to be felt as an 
awe and fear of Deity ; and which thus becomes a con- 
science in all human bosoms, and hes at the source of all 
morality. An external revelation may also be .given as 
another form of the same admonition ; but this inward 
awe of the Deity, awakened by this warning voice and 
before which we find the whole carnal mind shrinking 
and retiring, is that which first originates' imperatives in 
the consciousness, and involves all that is moral or reli* 
gious in the human race. The divinely awakened revei> 
ence and awe of the Supreme Being, first wakes the 
moral life, and this finds its rule in any form of God's 
commandments, f. schleosi.. 
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4. An immediate Intuition. This view supposes the 
numan mind in its rational endowment to have an intui* 
tion higher than the immediate perceptions of sense, and 
which higher intuition immediately apprehends universal 
and necessary principles in their own light, and among 
others such as also belong to morality. The organs of 
sense have no connection with this higher intuition, either 
directly or remotely, since no reflection upon what is 
perceived by sense — combining, abstracting, or compar- 
ing — can give tiiese necessary principles. The Reason 
is the organ for their apprehension, and this immediately 
beholds them. The Ought is thus immediately seen by 
the reason, and needs and admits of no other explanation 
than that it is so seen in its own light. The reason sees 
the right, and that is ultimate and conclusive. The 
phraseology and application may differ somewhat in dif- 
ferent writers, but all of this theory hold substantially to 
this, that the ultimate right is a dry and pure rational 
intuition, seen and not felt — an intellectual object, and 
not a sentiment or a feeling — and that this intuitive 
beholding of the right is its highest affirmation. It is 
not right, because of this or that ; it is immediately seen 
to be right, and that is the end of it. The right is ulti- 
mate in its own intuition, and there can not be a further 
explanation when the last is reached, cuuwobth, kant, and 

Coi.SBn>oK. 

The review of these varied theories, and what has 
been already attained in the determining of the partic- 
ular field of Moral Science, will now enable the more 
readily and intelligently to apprehend the ultimate Rule 
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of lUght, when the true ground in which it must Ce shall 
be set fully before the mind. Without a detailed exam- 
ination of these theories, this will at once correct what is 
erroneous, and fill out what may be incomplete in any of 
them. 



CHAPTER IL 



THB ULTIMATE RULE OF RIGHT* 

Wb do not apprehend pure trath, except we have some 
ground in which the truth is, inasmuch as truth always 
particularizes, and can give no criterion of itself in 
general. This is the same in moral truth, as in mathe- 
matical and philosophical; and hence the necessity of 
finding some ground in which the truth of the ultimate 
Rule of ri^t shall be made -immediately manifest. This 
can be done only by a clear apprehension of thb highest 
GOOD, since that must be the ground in which the ulti- 
mate Rule shall reveal itself. Summum bonum est 
mprema lex; but the summum bonum is easily, and 
often very much, misapprehended. It is quite essential 
that we mark a distinction in kind, and not merely in 
degree, otherwise it will be impossible to put any system 
of morals upon a necessary and universal basis. We 
shall else have a rule as a deduction from what i%, not a 
rule determinmg universally what ought to be. 

The highest good is intrinsically peculiar. It does not 
stand in any determination of degrees, but distinguishes 
itself as wholly a different thing. It is quite necessary 
to a foundation of moral science, ihat such complete 
distinction be made apparent, and though it necessitate 
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a protracted and patient analysis, there is still no alter- 
native if we would bring our moral system within the 
conditions of a true science. 

It may, then, be remarked in general, that no sensible 
appearance nor mental conception can be scarcely ever 
given to the mind as a mere dry intellectual object. Its 
presence in the consciousness will awaken some suscepti- 
bility to feeling, and induce more or less emotion. All 
these feeling? will range themselves under two distinct 
classes. 

1. There are feelings which can not rest in the mere 
contemplation of the objects which excite them. They 
go out in a more or less passionate craving for the posses- 
sion of the object in direct gratification. All such craT- 
ing desires may be termed appetite^ and belong to our 
animal nature. It is not necessary here to regard the 
opposite feelings of aversion, for they follow the same 
law in repellancy that the appetites do in craving. All 
expedients for attaining such objects of gratification ^ve 
art, but, as used only to minister to the cravings of 
nature, it is properly usefvl art. All such contrivance 
and machinery, together with the objects they bring to 
our gratification, have a utility and are a good in the 
interest of appetite. 

2. There are feelings which reach not forth to the use 
of the object that it may satiate any craving, but which 
rest in the object itself, and give quietness and serenity 
in the simple contemplation of the object for its own sake. 
Such feelings give complacency in their own fullness, 
and may be termed BenUment^ and which belong to our 
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rational being onlj. These feelings are called forth only 
in the presence of some pure ideal excellency which the 
mind holds up to its own view, or some copy which it 
may compare wiili the pure ideal, and it asks nothing 
more than that it may perpetually contemplate this in its 
own intrinsic worth. There may be needed some mate- 
rial embodiment of the pure ideal, solely for preservation 
or commumcation, and this will demand art, but as it 
ministers to no sensuous craving, it is not useful art 
We will not here characterise it as fine art, for that term 
appUes strictly only to one of its varieties ; but we may 
call it in general rational art, as representing that which 
has intrinsic excellency and ^ving full complacency in 
the mere contemplation, and ministering nothing to any 
ammal appetite. The whole art together with the ideal 
which it represents, has an interest only in the rational 
sentiment, and is a good in its own intrinsic excellency. 

We find thus two distinct kinds of good. One as it 
ministers to animal gratification, the otiier as it fills the 
sentiment of the reason. One good is a means to be 
used for an end, and is thus a utility ; the other good is 
an end in itself and not admitting of use to any further 
end, and is thus a dignity. One good is measured by 
the happiness it confers as a means of gratification, the 
other by the complacency it secures in the end of its own 
excellency. 

And here we may jirBt take the good of appetite, and 
carry it out to its furthest possible end in hi^est happi- 
ness, and it will ever be a thing of degrees ; a commodity 
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that has its price ; and can never attain to an intrinsic 
excellency which is priceless. 

The gratification of any one appetite is good, as giving 
such a degree of happiness. But this may be bought 
by some other gratified appetite affording greater happi- 
ness ; and that which shall gratify, on the whole, man's 
entire nature of craving want in the highest degree, will 
buy out in the market all else that may appeal to appe- 
tite. The prudent trader will rejoice to part with all 
objects that may gratify less, and take instead such as 
on the whole will gratify most. But how, if this greatest 
happiness of the individual, on the whole, be incompati- 
ble with the greatest happiness of all sentient beings ? 
The universal market will so regulate itself, that greatest 
individual happiness will be bought out by greatest genr- 
eral happiness. But such individual sacrifice of happi- 
ness for greater public happiness is still an evil, and if 
each may have implanted an inclination to kindness, 
which craves for its gratification the opportunity to make 
other sentient beings happy, and this to so great a degree 
that the happiness from gratifying kindness shall more 
than compensate for the self-denying in other respects, 
then would such a system of constitutional benevolence 
buy out a system in which no compensating results in 
kindness should have place. 

Still, in each case of kindness, it would be only a mat- 
ter of price. In the market I looked at my greatest 
happiness, and I found that, as the goods ranged, it was 
n^ highest prudence to be benevolent. ITie public, it 
is true, have been benefitted; but quite incidentally. 
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That benefit was nothing in my account, but only that I 
had mj pay for my kindness. I was benevolent, not at 
all because I could see that I ought to be so, but only 
because, as I found things to be, I mu%t be so in order 
to be the most happy. I find nothing intrinsic in this 
benevolence that elevates it to any dignity in its own 
excellency, but only the avaricious chuckle of the trades- 
man who has made so much by his bargam. Here is 
the whole moraliiy of constitutional benevolence, and the 
highest point to which any craving want can go. But 
it has no jewel so precious that it has not its price, and 
which the owner would feel any degradation to offer to 
the highest bidder. It can possibly attain to no law of 
absolute right, but only to the calculation of personal 
prudence. 

We neoct take the'rational good, and in carrying it up 
to its highest attainment, we shall all along find that 
which has an intrinsic excellency that no gratification of 
appetite may be allowed to buy. In the last sphere of 
the rational, we shall find that supreme excellency which 
holds all else in subserviency, and is the absolute end 
of all ends. We contemplate man as endowed with a 
spiritual life, superinduced upon his animal nature ; and 
in this a dignity is given to humanity, which may com- 
mand for its own sake, and which can be bartered for no 
happiness without conscious debasement. 

1. We apply the sentiment of Taste. The insight of 
reason detects sentiment in pure form, and may create 
its own pure forms the most completely to embody the 
desired sentiment, and thereby it makes to itself its own 
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ideal be«aty. This beau (deed, or absobte beauty, is its 
ultimate standard af taste, bj which the critic judgeSy 
and after which the artist works, and as ihos held before 
the eye of reason may be called the ol^eetbfe Standard 
of taste. 

These pore forms of art may be put upon every object 
which ministers to the gratification (^ appetite ; and thu« 
the rational is made to preade over the sensual. Hie 
useful is not alone consulted, but this is ererywhere 
eloTated io the tasteful and elegant. Our homes, and 
gardens, and fields ; our dress, furniture, and eqmpage; 
all tiie oouTeniences and utilities of social lifo, are made 
not only io nunister to a want, but also to take on ihe 
adornment of a beauty. living sentiment is expressed 
in an the forms about us ; every feast and banquet not 
merely relieves a craving, but calms and refines by awak- 
ing the most soothing emotions ; and our own accents and 
movements are cultivated to the highest expressions of 
grace and eloquence. Animal pleasure has been chas- 
tened and refined from all its grossness, and comes within 
the sphere of artistic excellence. And now, such subjec- 
tion of animal experience to taste, and such controlling 
of every appetite by beauty, ^ves to man a dignity 
which no amount of pleasure may be allowed to buy. 
There is an intrinsic excellency in this adornment of 
taste which bears contemplation for its own sake, and it 
would degrade any one to exchange this for the highest 
price that happiness can pay. The man has been 
elevated ; not made more happy, but more excellent ; 
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and to be thus excellent may be called the mihjeciiv^ 
end- of taste, and is an cesthetic good. 

2. We apply the cultivation of Science. The insist 
of reason attains universal and necessary truths, by which 
both man and nature are interpreted. They are the 
axioms and first principles by which all science is deter- 
mined. As held before the eye of reason, for the guide 
of the {Mosopher, such truth may be called the objective 
Law of science. 

The man may thus cherish philosophy for its own sake, 
in attaining and applying such universal truths. The 
human intellect is thereby elevated above all the calcu- 
lations of the counting-room and the keen, sharp esti- 
mates of mercantile interest, and comes to commune witii 
the divine intellect, in the apprehension of the laws of 
nature, and takes in those conditioning ideas which 
guided the Great Architect, ^^ when he prepared the 
heavens, and set a compass upon the &ce of the deep.'' 
In this elevation of science there is a dignity independent 
of the refinements of taste, and though neither trenching 
upon the excellency of beauty, nor requiring that this 
should at all be sacrificed, but both together making the 
man the more worthy, still is the dignity of philosophy 
greater than art, and the excellency of truth superior to 
beauty. So much the more than in the sphere of taste, 
would the alienation of philosophy, for any price in hap- 
piness, be the base barter of the birth-right of reason for 
a mess of pottage. To be the sage is the attainment of 
intrinsic excellency and dignity, and may be called tiie 
9uhjeetwe end of philoeophy, and is a eeientijic good. 
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8. We apply (he Imperativei of the tpbrWi oum excel- 
Uney. Whether absolute or finite spirit, there is to each 
an inner world of conscious prerogative — revealed to 
itself completely, and to itself only, except as the abso- 
lute comprehends the finite — and from which comes 
forth perpetually the imperative, that every action be 
restrained by that which is due to its own dignity. It is 
this consciousness of the intrinsic excellency of spiritual 
being, which awakens the reverence that every man is 
forced to feel, when he is brought fairly to stand alone 
in Ihe presence of his own spirit. As if another and a 
divine self, scanned and judged every purpose and 
thought of the actmg self, so is every man when ar- 
raigned before his own personality, and made to hear 
with uncovered head his sentence of self-justification or 
self-condemnation. There is an awful sanctuary in every 
immortal spirit, and man needs nothing more than to 
exclude all else, and stand alone before himself, to be 
made conscious of an authority he can neither dethrone 
nor delude. From its approbation, comes self-respect ; 
from its disapprobation, self-contempt. A stem behest 
is ever upon him, that he do nothing to degrade the real 
dignity of his spiritual being. He is a law to himself, 
and has both the judge and executioner viithin him and 
inseparable from him. The claim of this intrinsic excel- 
lency of spiritual being, as apprehended by the reason, 
may be known as the oljective Rule of right. 

We may call this the imperative of reason, the con^ 
stnunt of conscience, or the voice of God within him ; 
but by whatever terms expressed, the real meaning will 
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be, that every man has conscioasly the bond upon him 
to do thaty and that orUt/j wMch is due to his spiritual 
excellency. The motive to this is not any gratification 
of a want, not any satisfying of a craving, and thus to be 
done for a price in happiness ; but it is solely that he 
J^^^y ^^9 j^st what the intrinsic excellency of his own 
spirit demands that he should he. Enough for him that 
he t«, in the sight of his own spirit and of all spirits, 
worthy of spiritual approbation. Not only would he not 
sell this worthiness of character for any price, but he 
has not attained it for the sake of a reward beyond it. 
That it was not the end, but a means to a further end, 
would make it wholly mercenary, and the very worthi- 
ness he speaks of would be at once profaned to a marketr 
able commodity. He willingly then would be anything 
else if he could get equal wages for it. To be thus 
worthy of sjmtual approbation is the attainment of the 
highest dignity, and may be called the subjective end of 
ethics, and is a moral good. 

This is the ultimate end of rational being ; the end of 
all ends. As worthy of happiness, this may now right- 
eously be given^ and righteously tahen^ but not righir 
eously paid as price nor claimed as wages. The good 
is the being worthy, not that he is to get something for 
it. The highest good — the summum bonum — is worthi- 
ness of spiritual approbation. 

That this is ultimate, intuitively appears in many 
ways. Let this be sacrificed for anything, and self- 
debasement and contempt are unavoidable. The man 
has in it lost Ins manliness ; the spirit itself is wounded ; 
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and no eacape from suflformg nor aitainment of luqypinest, 
can compensate for it. Every virtue finds here its end. 
Why I diould be benevolent to man, and why reverent 
towards God, have each the same end — namely, then, 
and then only, am I acting according to that which it 
due to my spirit and thus worthy (^ spiritual approbation. 
God is worthy in himself of my reverent worship and 
service, but the only way in which that truth can make 
itself an imperative to me, is through my own con^ 
science ; I must know that I, a finite spirit, debase my- 
self if I do not reverently adore the Abedlate Sprit* 
Humility in the creature, and especially in the sinner, k 
a duty, but it is so only as humility is itself a dignity^ 
while self-conceit debases Ihe spirit. Everywhere, in 
acting for spiritual worthmess' sake, I shall be foIfilUng 
what I intuitively see to be the end of my spritoal being* 
This truth also appears in maxkj facU. The child 
cannot analyze its own convictions, and yet all children 
very early manifest the deep conviction of the superi- 
ority of the ought above all the cravings of a want. 
Such expression can possibly by no cultivation be brought 
out from an animal. The brute can judge according to 
sense, and in many ways manifest a quick susceptibility 
to the dictates of prudence, and both do and avoid many 
things for the sake of greater happiness ; yea, even the 
brute may sometimes manifest the kindness that is happy 
in doing good to others, and thus exhibit a constitutional 
benevolence ; but no culture can bring from the animal 
the manifestation of a consciousness, that tiiere is some- 
thing due to itself which can be exchanged for no equiva- 
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lent in happiness. Its highest good is happiness : satiate 
the appetite, and the animal wiU be quiet until some new 
want returns. There is in it no such impulse, as an im< 
peratiye ; no sentiment of the aught. But take the child, 
even quite early, and put any good which gratifies a 
want before it, and you may also awaken an imperative 
in opposition to it ; and if you do, you will also stir the 
conviction that the ought has in it a higher good in kind 
than any gratified want can reach. It is more to the 
child, in the manifestations of his own consciousness, to 
he good than to get good. Even in going after the 
sensual good, his manifested shame and remorse testifies 
to the debasement of which he is conscious, and that the 
higher good has been lost. The good he i9 is intrinsic 
spiritual worth, the good he may get is gratified waiit ; 
and he well knows the mighty difference between them. 

All human speech evinces the same universal convic- 
tion. The human mind clothes the inner thought in 
symbols, and brings out what is hidden by ^ving to it a 
body in language. Sut all language distinguishes the 
ought from the want, the imperative from the appetite : 
and though to both there may have been applied the 
same term, good, yet always has the good as happiness 
been distinguished from the good as worthiness, and of 
the last only has there been the invariable conviction 
that it was the good which might be lost for no possible 
equivalent. 

When the man sees himself to be just what the spirit- 
ual excellency of his bemg demands that he should be, 
he has in the contemplation of this worthiness, at once 



1 
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his obedience and complacency, his virtue and reward. 
The one is not in order to the other, but thej identify 
themselves Ihe one in the other; and this worthiness 
contemplated stands, at once, as ultimate end and highest 
good of all ethical being. It is no revelation from with- 
out, but a necessary truth seen in the spiritualify of his 
own being from within. 



CHAPTER m. 



ESSENTIAL ATTRIBUTES OP THE ULTIMATE RIGHT. 

The ground in which the ultimate Bule of right is seen, 
is the intrinsic excellency of spiritual being. As oljee- 
tive to spiritual discernment, this intrinsic excellency 
possesses authority and conunands in its own right. It 
is due to it, that all ends meet and be concluded in it. 
As 9ubjective to my own attainment, the highest good is 
to see myself conformed to this rule, and thus worthy of 
spiritual approbation ; and the right to secure this good 
is above and inclusive of all other rights. This rule is 
no generalization from experience, for quite above what 
is, it determines what experience itself should be. It is, 
in other words, nothing else, than that it behooves reason 
to act reasonably ; spirit to act worthy of its spirituality. 
In all possible cases of obligation, the ultimate right vests, 
in the excellency of rational spirit itself. Whether in 
the finite or the Absolute Spirit, there is the inner know- 
ledge of its own intrinsic excellency, and in this is Con- 
science. ( Conrscio = tfuv-si^w.) La this knowing itself is 
its highest prerogative ; in the claim to its own spiritual 
worthiness is its highest right ; in the attainment of this 
worthiness is its highest good; and i^ the apprehension^ 
of what is due to itself is the ultimate Rule, which is 
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umyersally imperative for no other reason than that it is 
reason. 

With this precise intuition of the ultimate Bight, it is 
of further importance that we apprehend as distinctly 
some of the attributes which it possesses. 

1. It is iimple. Sy this is meant that it is wholly 
uncompounded, and thus incapable of any analysis. 

This is manifest from the genesis of tiie conception 
itself. We do not attidn it from any generalization, nor 
by any process of degrees which by an accumulation at 
last constitutes right. We may pass in our analyds of 
mind from the appetite of the animal to the imperatives 
of the rational within us, and in the rational may also 
pass through the sphere of taste and of philosophy up to 
that of morals ; but we do not carry along with us any 
conceptions which, in their last complexity, become the 
conception of the right. We leave each law, of happi* 
ness and of beauty and of physical truth, in its own 
sphere, and only as we come into the sphere where rea- 
son knows itself, and is conscience, do we find the law 
of right ; and here, in the ground of spiritual excellency, 
it stands in its own simplicity as seen by the eye of rea^ 
son itself. 

This is further seen in the impracticability of all ana- 
lysis of it. No intellectual process can decompose it 
and show its parts. It may be said, as it has been, that 
for any action to be right, there must be, 1. Understand- 
ing. 2. Free-will. S. Tendency to universal happiness. 
4. Tendency to the individual happmess. But though 
this should be admitted to be a true analysis of ri^t 
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action^ it is manifestly a mistake to suppose it an analjus 
of riffht itself. The very first ingredient — an under- 
standing — is of no possible use, but as. it is conditional 
for already perceiving the right. Besides, how know 
that it would be not right to hold to responsibility without 
such assumed elements ? The very attempt at analysis 
convicts itself of carrying along with it the still simple 
conception. 

2. The ultunate right is immiUable. Ultiihate truths 
are not the product of power, but must themselves condi- 
tion all exertions of power. Power does not make the 
principles by which all power must be judged. No 
possible power can make it right that God, or angel, or 
man, should act unworthy of their spiritual excellency. 
MutabiUiy of the ultimate right is thus an impossibility. 

And still more, to conceive of any change involves the 
alternatives, either that it changes to somewhat that it is 
not and should not be, and thus changes from a right to 
that which is not right ; or, that it changes to somewhat 
that it is not and yet should be, and thus that there was 
another right determining how the ultimate right should 
be changed. Mutability of the ultimate right is thus an 
absurdity. 

3. The ultimate right is universal. As in relation to 
all ultimate truth, no one can appropriate it and say of 
it, this is my truth; but that same truth will also be 
truth for every mind that looks into the samo ground, 
80, eminentiy of the ultimate moral right, it is the same 
to all. In reference to all fifbcts of sense, every man's 
experience is his own measure. His own sensation is his 

6 
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uldmate rule. The taste of wine, the size of the moon, 
the sound of a trumpet ; these are what they are to me, 
and by his own peculiarity of organs all these may be 
very different to another man. But not thus with 
rational intuitions. Axioms in mathematics, principles 
in philosophy, rights in morals, are the same to all minds, 
when seen in the same grounds. It has sometimes been 
objected, to the reproach of ethical science, that quite 
contradictory actions have been deemed right in different 
ages. The Spartan may have approved of theft, while 
other people approve of honesiy. Sut the Spartan ap- 
proved of theft only when it was done so adroitly as to 
escape detection, and in this only as perfecting the man 
in the deceits and stratagem of war, which was looked 
upon as the highest glory of man. The same perverted 
view, looking into the same ground, would give to all the 
Spartan justification of theft. But never vrill there be 
approbation where the act is viewed in its own light, as 
the taking by one man that which is not his, from another 
who owns it. It is an indignity to the man from whom 
taken, and a debasement in the thief ; and in that ground 
can receive from all only reprobation. And so with all 
moral obligations whatever, when followed up to the ulti- 
mate principle of debasmg the rational spirit, no man can 
violate the obligation without remorse. 

Every man thus knows that, in common with himself, 
every other man has the right to his own worthiness 
of character, and the imperative to sustain it ; and hence, 
on ultimate grounds, there is no hesitation in fixing upon 
common obligations and holding to personal responsi- 
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bilities, for ve know that all can be reached by the same 
Bule of right. 

Its uniyersalitj appears farther in this, that the char- 
acter of all, even of the Supreme Seing, may be deter- 
mined. Were right determined by the will of God, then 
that will itself would be undetermined in its moral char- 
acter. Sut God himself permits and makes the appeal 
to the ultimate principle, determinatiye of his own action. 
" Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?" " Are 
not my ways equal ?" God perfectly knows his own ex- 
cellency as Absolute Spirit, and that which it behooves 
him to do, and has thus the same Rule of right that is 
everywhere applicable. We have thus in a universal 
rule an occasion for a universal system of morals. 

A few particulars may be here noticed ; some, as 
direct inferences from what has been already gained. 

1. Hiffkts can never clash with each other. Season 
is ever at one with itself, whether viewed in the person- 
ality of the Absolute Spirit, or in that of the finite spirit. 
That which is due to the rational spirit is ever the 
measure of obligation, and thus all ethical claims must 
necessarily adjust themselves in complete harmony, 
through the ever concurring and according rights of 
rational personalities. The finite as truly debases itself 
in all conflict with the absolute, as would the absolute in 
aU subjection to the finite. Reason can never deny 
itself and put forth unreasonable claims, and hence no 
rights, of any number or degree of rational beings, can 
come into any collision with each other. The one rule 
makes aU rights harmonize. 
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2. The anim4d eon po$mJbly po$9e99 no rigkU. TIm 
ammal is every where thing, and not person ; a being to 
be used, and not a user for its own ends ; that which 
may have a price, but not a dignity. There is in tiie 
animal no intrinsic excellency, bat only a relative good 
as subordinate and subservient to a hi^er end, and it 
can thus never have ri^ts, or enforce them upon itself 
or others. It has appetites, not imperatives; end in 
happiness, not end in worthiness. 

8. 2^Ae n^A< tn ma£Aema^«, and tX« n^A^ m m^roZt 
eon not he the (me from the othery but only onalogieB €f 
each other. The ultimate truths in mathematics are 
wholly in another s{diere tiian those in morals, and tli« 
mind does not transfer the one to the other. They ea» 
at the most only be taken as analogous one to the other. 
In mathematics the ultimate right is the reetilineal; and 
figuratively it may be said to make a demand in two par- 
ticulars — one as opposed to a curve, and thus demand- 
ing that its production shaU go from one point direct to 
another ; the other as opposed to obliquity, and thus 
demanding perfect equality of spaces on each side. 

And now the rectilineal may be said to be analogous to 
the ultimate right in morals, inasmuch as that demands 
the end of the rational spirit to be directly attained ; and 
also in the second case analogous, inasmuch as the right 
in morals demands perfect e^ity in dividing between the 
rights of opposmg persons. The rectilineal as opposed 
to curvature is an analogon of worthiness as opposed to 
happiness ; as opposed to obliquity, it is an analogon of 
equity as opposed to partiality. 
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4. It is desirable here to note wme of the d/UtinctioM 
in mental facts which are u$ed in moral science. 

This self-knowledge of the spirit, or the consciousness 
of its own spiritual ezcellencj, awakening in man's 
rational nature an imperative towards that which is due 
to his own intrinsic dignity, and which moves in compla- 
cency for obedience and in remorse for disobedience, is 
conscience. The capacity, from this imperative of con- 
science to resist the impulses of appetite, and thus to 
possess an inherent spring to an alternative when the 
animal good allures, is moral agency. This causality of 
reason to act even against the cravings of appetite, and 
thus from the law of its own worthiness as ultimate end, 
is mZ2, (liberum arhitrium;^ and which wholly differs 
from animal will, (hrutum arhitrivmi^ that can only go 
out in executive acts after strongest appetite or highest 
happiness. When the will keeps in subjection every 
colliding appetite, and is thus regnant over the whole 
animal nature, it is free-will; when it yields to the 
animal impulse, so as to make the gratification of appe- 
tite, or highest happiness, its ultimate end, and thus puts 
the whole executive agency under the domination of 
sense, it is an enslaved will. When this capacity of will 
goes out towards either alternative of happiness or of 
worthiness as ultimate end, it is choice* When this 
choice of ultimate end is in reference to the highest 
generalization of all human action, and thus the whole 
voluntary capacity is disposed either towards the end of 
the sense or the end of the spirit, i. e. happiness or 
worthiness, Mammon or God, it is the moral dispositionj 

5» 
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^ving permanent moral character. This differs wholly 
from constitadonal bias, sometimes called natural disposi- 
ti<m, and which results from physical temperament only ; 
having no moral character in itself, except only in its 
constraint and subjection. When this agency, fixing 
upon its object as end, is contemplated solely as a subjec- 
tive state, and not as going forth into overt action, it is 
preference; and when this has respect to objects beyond 
our reach, it is wish. In all these cases, the mental 
&ct is peculiar in its own being, and the word should be 
carefully used as expressing its own precise meaning. 
Q^e system is intelligentiy apprehended, only when its 
elementary thoughts are distinct, and the terms in which 
iihey are expressed are made precise. 



CHAPTER IV, 



GENERAL METHOD. 

The way is now prepared for a Definition and general 
Method of Moral Science. Morals, (moralisj) and 
Ethics, (6^1X0^,) both alike refer to that which pertains 
to the manners and conduct of men, and in a specific 
sense thej include all which belong to responsible action. 
Moral Science is thus a systematic arrangement of what- 
ever pertains to moral action. This system must be 
made to grow out of its own germ, and become an orderly 
and complete development from the controlling energy 
of its one formative principle. The entire germ is found 
in the chief good ; and the ultimate Rule of right, ori^- 
atmg m that, is the principle, which must run through 
and bind up within itself all the facts which, as elements, 
can become the constituent parts of a system of morals. 
Moral Science is, thus, th^e Bystematic application of 
the ultimate Rule of right to all conceptions of moral 
conduct. 

That, objectively, the excellency of the spiritual part 
of our being, and subjectively, the worthiness of spiritual 
approbation, is the highest good, there is at once given 
a ground for the ultimate rule of life, viz., that all volun- 
tary action should he held in subordination to the dignity 
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of the rational ipirit. The state of the will as perma- 
nent disposition, and the specific acts of Hie will as it 
goes out into executive operation, are all to be deter- 
mined by the ultimate rule of life. Thus all bodily 
agency which is voluntary, the organs of sense and of 
speech and the members of the body, together wiih all 
the merUal faculties which the will may control, lie within 
the province of ethics, and may be brought under the 
determinations of the Rule of right. Inasmuch as this 
ultimate rule is necessary and universal, and no result of 
any generalization of experience, so the system which h 
binds up within itself will be of no partial apjdicatioii, 
but determinative of how all moral experience Aovld i#, 
whether it any where be (Actually so found or not We 
thus do not found our morals upon experience, bat bring 
our system to the determining of experience. 

The application of this ultimate rule must be our wock, 
throughout, in the building up of our moral system ; bat 
tlus admits of an application under two aspects, which 
give two very distinct Parts to moral science. 

Where the ultimate rule is itself directiy applied to the 
subject, and this is expected to control for its own sake, 
and in its own interest solely ; so that the man o^jb, 
and holds all things in subserviency to the end of the 
spirit, from a pure regard to the worthiness of his own 
character alone ; we have then the important Part of 
PuRB Morality. Nothing brings its co-agency up(m 
the mind in this part, as motive, but the sole considera- 
tion of the clsdms of spiritual excellency ; and the obedi- 
ence of the man is purely from a regard to what b due 



lo his own rational dignity. Tina is the first to be sto- 
died ; and will be found to be a comprehensive and clear 
province, where from the intuitions of the reason alone, 
a wide portion of human duty and responsibility may be 
imperatively determined. 

When Ihe ultimate rule is applied to determine why 
and how far another may control me, and thus finds a 
foreign constraint laying its imperatives upon my action ; 
this will involve a government in an assumed sovereignty, 
and hold me under obligation solely through the expressed 
will of the sovereign ; and in tiiis we shall have the no 
less important Part of Positive Authority. This does 
not anticipate that pure morality will be sufficient for 
obedience, and that the gladness and freedom of a com- 
placent worthiness will avail for perpetuated virtue ; but 
that other influences must be added to keep the action 
within the designed control, and gain the end for which 
the authority has been assumed. This will next demand 
a full investigation, and present some of the most interest- 
ing and important methods of applying tiie ultimate rule 
to the determining of moral action. The two will exhaust 
the whole field of Moral Science. 

Pure Morality, controlling the entire man for virtue's 
sake, admits of no varied form in the application of the 
ultimate rule, and hence this First Part of our work will 
not present any occasion for a division of its leading 
motive. The doing of the right, for the right's sake, is 
every where the only causality to action which is recog- 
nized in it. But Positive Authority has varied forms of 
applying its constraint, and demanding to be con^dered 
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under corresponding divisions. The obedience may be 
sought through &e influence of pains and penalties, and 
thus the subject be viewed as wholly servile ; and such 
will give the division of mere Legality. While again, 
the motive to obedience may be solely affection and reve- 
rence for the sovereign, and thus wholly cordial ; and 
this will ^ve the further division of complete Loyalty. 

Mere Legality will introduce us to the consideration 
of Political Chvemment^ and the moral principles tiiat 
must determine its action; and complete Loyalty will 
introduce to the consideration of the Divine Govemmenty 
and the ethical considerations which must be found in its 
administration. These two, Legality and Loyalty, with 
their motives of hope and fear for the one, and of simple 
fiuth and love for the other, admit of a most pecuUar and 
interesting combination in their action, upon certain sub- 
jects, to induce obedience ; and which will introduce a 
third division to our study, under the form of Family 
Government. In these Divisions will be exhausted the 
whole part of Positive Authority, and thus the entire 
field of Moral Science. 

We have, then, our- General Method fully before us, 
viz: 

I. Pure Morality. 

n. Positive Authority. 

1. Legality y in Civil Government. 

2. Loyalty, in the Divine Govemmenc. 

3. Both Legality and Loyalty j in the Parental Gtnh 
emment. 



FIRST PART. 



PURE MORALITY. 



I 



THB ESSENCB OF ALL VIRTUE. 

In personal worthiness, as end of all action, every claim 
centers ; and in the attainment and preservation of this, 
all imperatives are satisfied. In this is the ultimate 
right, inclusive of all rights ; and submission to its con- 
straint is that great duty which involves all other duties. 
The good will, in fixing itself upon this, and passing into 
the permanent disposition towards this, holds all other 
volitions in subserviency to this ; and thus the compre- 
hensive character of the person is that of a purely virtuous 
man. The sum and essence of all virtue is in this, and 
only so far as this is attained and perpetuated is there 
any virtue. 

In this spring to all virtuous action, nothing of foreign 
coercion can be permitted to enter. Nothing external 
can hinder the proposing to myself my highest worthi- 
ness, as the ultimate end of my life ; and though superior 
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power may control my action, and compel me to be used 
in subserviency to the end of another, yet not in this 
point that I should adopt his end of action. The end 
for which a man acts must be his own, and in this he can 
have no sharer. It ccmstitutes his personal disposition, 
and must be inseparable from his personal identity. And 
as it must be his own, so it must be pure and simple. 
Solely that I may stand in my own sight as worthy of my 
own spiritual approbation, is the one motive which can 
influence in pure morality, and in the complete control 
of which is the essence of all vurtue. 

But this essential virtue may be said to have its condi- 
tions in several particulars. 

1. There must be pure-mindedneu. There can be 
no double-end, and no double-dealing to gain the end. 
That I may be worthy, I must be moved to the end of 
wordiiness alone. K anything else mingle and blend in 
the motive, it must so far debase and degrade and make 
me to be unworthy. This pure simplicity of heart and 
guilelessness of spirit is the most lovely trdt in every 
virtuous character. The clear, cahn, full eye, and the 
whole countenance serene and sweet in frank sincerity, 
is but the diffused light of a pure mind through the win- 
dows of its temporary tabernacle ; and this is still but a 
faint reflection of the glowing splendor of the spirit itself, 
shining out that it may know and approve its own glory. 
As no countenance can be fsor except as brightened by 
, candor, so no soul can be lovely and worthy, no character 
can be virtuous, which has not a pure-hearted simplicity 
and sincerity. 
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2. There mmt he decision. Hie most pore hearted 
sinceriiy will want &e dignity and manlinedd of virtoe, 
without the firm resolye'and the strong will to carry the 
honest intention into execution. The loveliness of virtue 
is in its purity ; but the strength and dignity of vhrtue is 
in its manly valor. The countenance of mtue is not 
only light with its cahn eye and open brow, but its lip is 
firm and its look is steady. Every rising appetite that 
would debase the 8|mt, in its passionate gratification, is 
held back with a determined grasp; and a tight and 
steady curb n put upon the entire animal nature. The 
triumi^ of human virtue never terminate here in a com- 
I^ete conquest. The conflicting appetites of the animal, 
though restrained, stiU exist ; and the loose rein, thrown 
upon the neck for a single hour, may be the signal for 
their waking in untamed wildness, and plunging into thi^ 
most ruinous excesses. There must be the element of a 
strong will, or all virtue is essentially def('ctive. 

3. There must be independence. That is not virtue 
which waits on another's help, or follows only another's 
examjde. Alone and single-handed, deserted and derided 
by the multitude, the virtuous man has still an eye judt 
as clear, a brow just as calm, a look just as steady, and 
a step just as firm in the way of duty, as when the path 
is trodden by thousands at his side. What others may 
think, or say, or do, is nothing to him. The worthiness 
of his own spirit is to be sustained ; and tiie clear convic* 
tion of what that demands, and the complacency which 
that imparts, hold him steadfast with no inquiry where 
the multitude are going. He speaks his own word, 

6 
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holds up his own hand, stands on his own feet, and dis- 
dains that another should lead or driye him, without his 
own firm conviction of the rightness of the course. 



n. 



THBRB ABB HANY PABTIOULAB YIBTUES. 

All virtue is, in general, one; and is pure-minded, 
decided, and independent. But this is also consistent 
with there being many particular virtues, in the pursuit 
of many subordinate ends. The one great end, and in 
this the one comprehensive virtue, is the attainment bj 
every man of his highest spiritual worthiness. This is 
the complete virtue, and ^ves perfection to the moral 
character. But this is not secured in any one single 
act, and only through a perpetual course of action ; and 
this course of action not directed in the pursuit of any 
particular object, but, as occasion may call, in the attain- 
ment of many objects. The one great end will demand 
the attainment of the proper object at the proper time. 

So neither is man the subject of one particular right 
or imperative ; but he has many rights and many duties, 
and therein he has occasion to exercise himself in many 
virtuous deeds. Thus, that the highest virtue of his 
own spiritual worthiness be attained, man will be required 
to exhibit, each in its proper time, the virtues of veracity, 
honesty, charity, temperance, frugality, etc. ; nor could 
the comprehensive virtue be attained, except in the 
attainment at the proper times of the particular virtues. 
Pure morality will m this way include as many particular 
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viitaes, as the one grand end of highest woiihiness may 
at various times call forth. 

In looking to the varied objects to which the action of 
man may have reference, we may classify according to 
some nsttural peculiarities, and thus arrange our order 
for considering the particular virtues. 

A comprehensive Method may here be ^ven, which 
will at one view disclose the order of investigation that 
will be pursued in the Part of Pure Morality : 

I. DUTIES TO MANKIND. 

1. Personal Duties. 

a. Self-control. 

b. Self-culture* 

2. Relative Duties. 

a. Sindness. 

b. Respect* 

II. DUTIES TO OTHER THAN MANKIND. 

1. Duties to nature. 

2. Duties to God. 



I. DUTIES TO MANKIND. 



CHAPTER I. 



1. Personal Doties. Self-control. 

Bt pergonal Duties are meant such as belong to one's 
self, and are due in each man's own worth to his own 
being. Inasmuch as mj ultimate law of action is within 
myself, and is fully known in knowing myself, this will 
determine many things as due to myself, and in particular 
what these duties are. The ultimate Rule of highest 
worthiness will demand from myself the highest attain- 
able perfection in all things ; and this will apply nega- 
tively — that I avoid all injury by self-control; and also 
positively — that I secure all practicable improvement by 
self-culture. The first, under the virtue of self-eontrol, 
will occupy the present chapter. 

A moral Law is a rule imposed upon a man ; a moral 
Maxim is a rule adopted by a man. Pure morality may 
make a certain maxim to be law, in the sense that it 
imposes upon the man the duty to adopt the maxim ; but 
it is known as maxim, not from its being imposed by 
morality, but only from its being voluntarily adopted by 
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the person. Inasmuch as we are now to consider the 
duties which man owes to himself, we are yirtuallj deter- 
mining the maxims which every man should propose to 
himself in the regulation of his own conduct, and the 
most conclusive and consistent way of grouping the parti- 
cular duties together, will be found by this application of 
the several distinct maxims which morality would make 
it incumbent on every man to adopt. Under the maxim 
will be appropriately classified the duties, and we shall 
use the maxim indiscriminately for both commanded 
duties and forbidden offences, and thus take occasion to 
introduce the virtues or the opposite vices, as convenience 
may dictate. 

The grand maxim for this virtue of self-control, is, 
"Beab and Forbear." It will comprehensively em- 
brace all the virtues included in self-control, although 
there will be an advantage in breaking up the general 
maxim into several less general, but which will each still 
include many duties. 

1. "2>o thyBelf no hwrm^'* By this maxim, morality 
would guard all bodily members and all mental faculties. 
The physical constitution is, throughout, adapted to the 
grand end of the spirit, and for the highest worthiness of 
man his entire constitutional nature should be preserved 
inviolate. All over-taxing and straining any member or 
faculty ; all enervating habits and careless neglect, which 
leave the body or mind to suffer ; all injurious methods 
of dress or diet or general re^men, which bring any 
violence to nature ; or, in fine, any acting or withholding 
to act, which weakens, deranges, or paralyses any portion 

• 6* 
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of the human system, are forbidden in this maxim, and 
are to be excluded as vices which are reproachfol to 
man's spiritual dignity. All excessive indulgence, and 
all engrossing attention to business or study, whereby the 
physical powers become debilitated or disordered, are in 
Uke manner here prohibited. But beside these general 
applications of the maxim, we may introduce several 
specific topics of vices or virtues which are properly 
included, and which we will more fully particularize. 

1. MiiMiNG. By this is to be understood any bodily 
injury or dismemberment which lames or disfigures the 
person. The polling of the hair, clipping of the beard, 
or pairing of the nails, may be demanded by comeliness 
or cleanliness, and the neglect subject to great inconven- 
iences ; and decay may make it salutary to remove a 
tooth, and disease to amputate a limb ; and in all such 
cases the mauning may be a virtue, as really dignifying 
and not debasing the man. But whatever mars the 
human constitution, or would be a disgrace to the person 
in the circumstances, is forbidden. A man might lose his 
hair or a tooth, in the above view, with no disparagement 
to his moral character; but one who should shave ofi'the 
hair or pull the teeth for a reward, would necessarily 
incur an indignity which morality would condemn. 

Among more barbarous people, the practice of disfig- 
uring and scarring the body, or terribly distorting and 
maiming it, is by no means uncommon ; and any linger- 
ing habits of such violence, for forcing a more fashionable 
shape, or attaching artificial ornaments, are ofiences both 
against a pure civilization and a pure morality. Emascu- 
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latioDi for purposes of improving the yoice, adapting one's 
self to serving in a seraglio, or from a mistaken view of 
repressing occasions of temptation, is a most vicious 
degradation of manhood, and abhorrent to all moral sen- 
timent. 

2. Selt-tobture. All penances, mortifications, fast- 
ings and rigid austerities, bj which healtii is under- 
mined and the constitution weakened, are condemned 
by a pure morality as a vicious indignity to the person 
and an unwarranted invasion of the constitutional integ- 
rity. Superstition often exacts that which morality for- 
bids ; but a true piety never demands immoralities. It 
always exalts, and in nothing debases humanity. Con- 
stitutionial nature may never righteously be violated for 
purposes of spiritual discipline. The Savior's announce- 
ment of the law of the Sabbath, is the divine example 
for all Christian ordinances, tiiat it is made for man, not 
man for it. It is never to be pushed in its strictness to 
man's physical injury. Mercy, as a regard to constitur 
tional welfare, is higher than sacrifice. The fasts and 
self-denials, that true Christianity enjoins, will rather 
invigorate than enfeeble the human system. 

3. Suicide. The highest immorality against this 
maxim is suicide. In this the violence to constitutional 
being reaches to its utter destruction. Man's duty is 
to cherish and preserve life, not to destroy it. The 
instinct of nature is strong towards the preservation of 
life, and to guard against and ward ofi* whatever may 
threaten it, so that the act of the suicide is most shock- 
ingly unnatural. It is sometimes asked, has not the 
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lOftQ the right to withdraw himself from the contests or 
die tedium of life, when life itself becomes a burden ? 
The answer is a most decided negative, when the ulti- 
mate end of life is truly apprehended. Not happiness, 
and thus permission for voluntary release when misery 
becomes unavoidable; but spiritual worthiness, and 
which may be gained and preserved in any position, and 
in none more fully than amid disappointments, afflictions 
and bereavements. The claim is, to stand up in manly 
dignity and preserve the entire person, body and soul, 
in full integrity, keeping the spirit brave and pure while 
die flesh suffers, and not cowardly to fly the post provi- 
dentially assigned because disasters multiply. 

4. SiLT-DxixNOB. If I am to restrain my own hand 
from Belf4njury, it is my duty to ward off injuries to 
myself from other sources. The man would be unmo- 
ral, who should unresistingly allow foreseen dangers to 
come upon him. This is quite clear, when the danger 
threatened is from nature, or from a wild beast. No 
violence done to nature, or to an animal, invades any 
rights which can lie in nature or an animal ; and when 
this violence is in self-defence, my duty to myself 
demands it. There is no difficulty in self-defence where 
no rights are invaded. 

But when attacked by a person, may I defend myself 
by assaulting and disabling him ? I think the dictate of 
pure morality plain in the affirmative. If I only disable 
in self*defence, I may ever afterward regret that neces- 
sity as a misfortune ; but if it has gone to the extent of 
taking life to shield my own, I shall not feel debased by 
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it, ai any invasion of the assailant's right. He forfeited 
all lus rights in the assault, at least to the extent of the 
injniy he designed to inflict upon me ; and if I only 
defend myself at the expense of a like injury to him, he 
has no ri^t to complain, nor I any reason to feel self> 
degradation. It would have been unworthy of me to 
have passively assented to the injury, and allowed my 
own rights to have been wantonly and wickedly destroy- 
ed. The general maxim, ^^ Sear and forbear," does not 
exclude the right of selfdefence. 

But is not Christianity against it ? ^^ For^ve your ene- 
mies." " Resist not evil." " If one take your cloak, 
^ve him also your coat ;" ^^ if he smite on one cheek, 
turn to him the other also." The full prohibition here is 
of revenge. Vengeance is the Lord's, not for any man. 
Where the injury is inflicted, let Grod avenge, not your- 
self. Bather let the injury be repeated, than to retali- 
ate. Forgive him ; do him good ; ^^ heap coals of fire 
on his head." This will melt and subdue, rather than 
vengeance. The whole spirit of Christianity looks at 
injuries in this aspect, and pure morality would do the 
same. Even in strict selfdefence, the least blending of 
retaliatory vengeance would be unworthy of me, and 
thus an immorality. But self-defence may be, and should 
be, without revenge. The disabling of the assailant 
must be done solely to save myself, not to take ven- 
geance on him ; and with that spirit, even to the extent 
of taking life to save my own, I think that Christianity 
as well as morality wil^ justify it. 
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2. ^^Keep tmder your bodt/.^* To permit the gratifi- 
cation of any appetite to become an end of life, is to 
allow the flesh to tyrannize over the spirit and bring it 
into a most unworthy bondage. No want, however 
craving, may role over an imperative in man's spiritual 
being. The indulgence of such want would be a vice, 
not merely as inducing injury to the constitution and 
thus violating the former maxim, ^^ do thyself no harm," 
but here, as a direct affront to the spirit, and immoral 
because unmanly. It would be the man prostituting the 
prerogatives of his humanity, and Uving like the animal. 
No tyranny is more degrading than when carnal appetite 
gets its domination over the reason, and the man sells 
himself in bondage to the flesh. There is no act so base 
that such a man may not do, and no vice so vile that 
such a man may not practice. This maxim excludes, 

1. Intsmpsranob. This more directiy applies to an 
excessive indulgence in eating and drinking, though the 
term properly includes all immoderate gratification. 
Stimulating and pampering the appetite ^for food and 
drink, and then permitting this to control as an end in 
life to the exclusion of spiritual and moral claims, is a 
most shameful degradation. We do not need to look at 
it in the light of the evils it entails upon the man, and his 
fiskmily, and the community ; sufficient for its deep con- 
demnation as an immorality, when we see the baseness 
and the vileness of a spirit which consents to forego and 
sacrifice its own high prerogatives, and discard its claims 
to rightful sovereignty, that the body may be surfeited 
with riotous living. 
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In the case of strong drink another appetite is awaken- 
ed, more ra^g and insatiate than the strongest thirst. 
The difinsion of the alcohol through the system awakens 
a wild bat pleasurable excitement, and ultimately an un- 
controlable desire to perpetually repeat the intoxication. 
The languor and collapse of the system after the debauch, 
is an insufferable pain to the drunkard, and nothing 
allays it but increased measures of the same stimulant, 
so that he is driven to tiie cup by an intolerable torment, 
as well as allured by anticipated gratification, and before 
these ra^g passions the spirit has sunk, hopeless of all 
recovery of its rightful dominion. A more pitiable, and 
at the same time a more contemptible condition among 
men, cannot be found, than that of the confirmed drunk- 
ard. The use of the stimulant, in the most moderate 
degree, is a door opened upon this frightful abyss, and 
thus all use is dangerous ; and the most stringent rea- 
sons must be found for its being tasted, or it becomes an 
immorality. To tempt the dangerous way, by occasional 
convivial indulgence, is already a spiritual indignity that 
no pure-minded man would bear. 

2. Licentiousness. This includes all illicit indulgence 
of the sexual passion, though every unlawful gratification 
is properly licentious. The perpetuation of the race 
depends upon this constitutional inclination, and hence 
the necessity and the benevolence of its deep and uni- 
versal implantation in human nature. The consequences 
depending could not be safely left to weak impulses ; 
but this very necessity, in the nature of the case, induces 
the greater danger of spiritual degradation and debt^Or 
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ment fir<Hn it. Hence Qod, ia nature, hw sorrounded 
H by the many checks and safegaards of the native 
modesty and precious estimate of virtue in the pure, the 
public disgrace and self-reproach which attaches to the 
impure, the most inveterate and loathsome diseases which 
follow in its train, and the deba£dng of every refined 
sensibility which follows on the loss of sexual virtue. 
By the positive institution of marriage, God has also 
tempered and regulated the sexual propensity, and tran- 
quilised its impulses, so that, even in the necessity for 
its strength, it may be held by every one in le^timate 
subjection to the dignity of the spirit. Only in regu- 
lated marriage is sexual intercourse conmstent with virtue, 
while all forms of fornication, seduction, prostitution, and 
adultery, are vices that terribly degrade and debase the 
immortal spirit. We look not now to the physical evils 
attendant upon licentiousness, and which greatiy aggra- 
vate its immorality ; but the conscious vileness of the 
spnt of the debauchee is his own perpetual monitor of 
the viciousness of his practice. The presence of virtue 
and purity is a perpetual reproach to him. 

8. AiiBiTioN. This, when understood in a bad sense 
as a vice, includes an inordinate desire for power and 
oontrd oyer the actions of other men. To seek power 
and attain it for the ends of spiritual worthiness, if it be 
called ambition, is a virtue. It becomes a vice when 
the power is desired as a lust of aggrandizement, or as 
a means of ministenng to any other constitutional appe- 
tite. It is tl)ie putting of the false dignity and honor of 
popolvr distinction ip ^ place of that which truly digni- 
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fies and ennobles the spirit. It is thus the same vice as 
before ; putting under the spirit and not the body. 

The consequences of inordinate ambition have been 
always dreadful in the world ; oppression, cruelty, war 
and bloodshed. But the great vice in the eye of pure 
morality, is the exceeding degradation of the ambitious 
man. In the midst of all his proud triumphs, and the 
servile homage and flattery he is receiving, his own spirit 
is conscious that it could not come into the presence of 
a truly glorious and dignified soul, without a sense of 
self-contempt and conscious unworthiness. None of his 
honors will bear uncovering in the presence of his own 
spirit. When he must retire alone and commune with 
Ins own conscience, he knows that he is not only naked 
and empiy, but debased and unworthy. He has not 
pursued such ends as give spiritual dignity, but he haa 
discarded these ends for sensuous cravings, and gain^ 
only vanity and self-abhorrence before his own judging 
and awarding spirit. 

4. GovBTOusNEss. A man may covet any possession, 
but the term applies to an avaricious disposition, seeking 
inordinately to amass wealth. It need not be dishonest 
in attaining, but it is putting wealth, however attained, 
as the end of the active life and not the worthiness of the 
spiritual character. Wealth may consist in any posses- 
sions of property, but more especially in money as the 
representative of all property. In the avaricious desire 
for money, the baseness of covetousness more specially 
manifests itself. It comes to transfer its idolatry, from 
the objects which might minister to sensual appetite to 
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that which is only their representatiye ; and ultimately 
to that, not as the representative of anything it means to 
take in exchange for it, but for the gold itself, and 
sordidly hugs the treasure not in any anticipation of 
conung enjoyment, but solely in the avaricious lust of 
possessing money. 

How debasing is this vice may always be seen in its 
effects. It swallows up and absorbs all other emotions. 
The miser lives and feels only in his gold. Want and 
misery in any form may present themselves, but his 
heart is callous to all distress. He denies himself all 
the comforts of life, and barely subsists in the use of the 
plidnest necessaries that he may daily add a littie more 
to his large accumulations. He not only loses all noble- 
ness of spirit, but more than almost any other vicious 
man loses the apprehension of what real spiritual digmiy 
is. The inner light has so nearly gone out, that he 
seems to have lost all consciousness of his degradation in 
the loss of all apprehension of what is due to his spirit. 
His reverence is gone ; his sense of self-respect is gone ; 
his moral shame is gone, and his whole sentient bemg 
has become almost as torpid as the gold he worships. 
This is the ultimate goal of avarice, and discloses how 
detestable a vice it is. 

3. Rvle your own spirit. The spiritual in humanity 
is degraded whenever it submits to have ends imposed 
upon it, and yields itself blindly to the dictates of another. 
Self-possession and self-direction are essential to virtue ; 
and the obligation, to take upon himself the control of 
his own conduct, and susttun his own spiritual worthiness, 
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is inalienable from man. No one can rightfully give up 
tills responsibility to another, and no one can rightfully 
assume it for another. The true dignity of man's 
spiritual being can be sustained in no other manner than 
by proposing to himself his own ends, and resisting to the 
last extremity all interference with this inalienable prero- 
gative. There can be no question allowed as to whether 
he may not live longer, or avoid more care, by allowing 
his spirit to be ruled by some other agency than himself; 
the assent to such dictation is a renunciation of the prero- 
gatives of personality and consenting to become a thing, 
and thereby an attempt to abdicate the authority of his 
own rationality, than which nothing can be more debas- 
ing. It is man renouncing his inanhood, and voluntarily 
taking the place of the animal, to be used by others. 

The submission to the claims of a righteous debt, com- 
plying with the conditions of a contract, or yielding to 
the demands of righteous authority, is no renunciation 
of the control over my own spirit; for in each case I see 
the rule which bmds my conscience, and which it would 
be unworthy of myself to disregard. But to sacrifice 
the authority and integrity of my spirit, by allowing out- 
ward circumstances or other persons to impose their own 
ends upon me, would be feloniously to destroy my moral 
self, and make it better for me not to have been bom. 
Better not to have had the rights and responsibilities of 
a person, than in having them basely to surrender and 
alienate them. 

This maxim stands opposed to, 
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1. SiBviLiTT. ThiB includes not only the assent to be 
t fdaye and obey a master who regards only his own 
ends, but all mean submission and cringing or fistwning 
sycoi^iancy. To put myself so under the control of a 
military leader, Ihat I cannot comply with the claims of 
morality and reli^on ; or, to surrender my soul to the 
keeping of any minister of reli^on, that he may direct 
my fidth and determine all my deyotional service, which 
I only blindly adopt from him ; or, to yield myself to a 
master, who consults lus own pleasure and uses me only 
for his purposes ; all these would be openly renoundng 
my manhood and ^ving away my personality, and would 
be most severely condemned by morality. 

But much more comprehensively, this maxim excludes 
very many unworlhy exhibitions of a slavish spirit among 
multitudes who would claim the dignity of freemen. 
Many shrink firom known duty before the opposition of 
power, or a perverse public sentiment ; others yield to 
custom, and follow the fashion in matters of a moral 
bearing, and thus renounce their own judgment for the 
caprices of the multitude ; and others identify themselves 
with some party, and give up opinion and practice, mea- 
sures and influence, entirely to their control and direc- 
tion. Private judgment is renounced, and personal 
responsibility discarded, and men thus become the mere 
drift-wood on the current which others are controlling. 

Servility, also, often takes the form of hypocrisy, 
which conceals real convictions, or makes pretence of 
such as it has not, and dare not stand out in open 
acknowledgment of its honest sentiment ; it shows itself 
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in ooweriag before arrogance, in flattering to get fitvor, 
in ostentatious humility to procure praise, and gratuitooa 
self-disparagement to induce undeserved commendation ; 
and in all cases manifests a want of manliness and digmty 
hi^j derogatory to a rational spirit. The man does 
not rule himself, but he allows other things to rule him. 
He is a mere trimmer and time-server, or a mere tool in 
the hands of others, with no self-decision and manly 
independence. 

2. Yanjt7. This, as the name imports, is mere self 
inflation ; makmg large assumptions and speaking ^^ great 
swelling words," when the real character is empty of dl 
solid attainments. It abundantly manifests a want of 
self-possession, and consents to exchange that self-com- 
placency which a s^mt that rules itself wortfcdly acquires, 
for that self-conceit which self-ignorance induces. 

This also appears in divers forms. Persons may over- 
value particular qualifications or possessions, and show a 
fjGJse pride in their beauty or strength, their talents or 
station, their dress or equipage, while disregarding all 
obligation to attain such real excellences as would adorn 
and ennoble. There is often exhibited a thirst for popu- 
lar applause, which is most reproachful to ail true worth, 
by thrusting themselves forward on all occasions ; obtrud- 
ing upon public notice in mostx^onspicuous positions, and 
making lofty pretensions ; turning conversation upon 
themes which will give prominence to their deeds, or 
occasion to gratify a perpetual egotism ; and a boasting 
demeanor, which vaunts of their success and parades 
their possessions, despising the unfortunate and throwing 
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oontempt upon all tbeir competitors. It is in one respect 
more nnfortonate than most vices. The yam man 
cannot re&ain from his perpetual ostentation, and yet he 
can no where show himself without exposing his empti- 
ness. It necessitates the contempt due to all destitution 
of worth and dignity. 

8. Jealousy. I- use tiie term here to cover a wide 
region of vicious manifestations among mankind of a 
spirit selfishly greedy for its own indulgence, and 
malevolentiy averse to all enjoyment by others. It may 
have other names of envy, hatred, malice, revenge, etc., 
according to the different circumstances of its exhibition 
and degrees of intensity. 

We not seldom find those who habitually dwell upon 
their own wants and woes, and magnify their own mis- 
fortunes and afflictions, and set over against their poverty 
and hardships the abundance and enjoyment of others, 
and thus keep themselves in a perpetually peevish dis- 
content and petulant complaining. Their fretfulness 
drives away all confort, their murmuring excludes all 
gratitude ; and they cannot enjoy what they have, 
because some one has received so much more ; nor sym- 
pathize wifli any otiier's distress, because their sorrows 
have been so much greater. Such a temper ripens on 
to a more gloomy and sullen discontent. It broods over 
real ills or imagmed injuries, and thus nurses a spirit of 
misanthropy and malevolence, which either rankles in 
secret hatred, or comes out in fits of anger and revenge. 
The evils to himself and others abundantiy show the vice 
of a jealous temper, and the inveteracy of such a habit. 
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once fonned, testifies that ^^ greater is he that ruleth his 
own spirit than he who taketh a city." 

4. Falsb-honob. When a man looks steadily at his 
own spiritual being, and completely knows himself, he 
will have a true estimation of what is real dignity and 
worth. In the apprehension of what is the intrinsic 
excellency of humanity, he will see at once what is due 
to himself, and what is due from himself to others. True 
honor will be found in that course which secures his 
highest spiritual worthiness. But when a man turns off 
the eye from his rational spirit, and looks out upon popu- 
lar opinion and public estimation, and deems that to be 
honor which ^ves him reputation among the multitude, 
he has come to an estimate of personal dignity most false 
and really degrading. His honor is not worthiness, but 
popular repute ; his standard is not inward excellency, 
but human opinion ; and instead of ruling his own spirit, 
the conventional maxims and factitious customs of the 
society where he may happen to dwell will rule him. 

This is a great immorality, and leads to many enor- 
mities. The man soon becomes most morbidly sensitive 
to the application of the outer standard, since he has no 
clear apprehension of the standard within ; and he is 
jealous and resentful, arms himself to protect his false 
dignity, and challenges his friend and meets him in deadly 
combat, to keep himself in countenance with the society 
about him. He kills his friend, or lets his friend kill 
him, for public reputation ; but he has no courage to face 
public opinion for inward worthiness' sake. The whole 
immorality of the quick, fiery, resentful, duelling spirit, 
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m rift m some pcHrtions of society, is best seen in ibis 
very point. There is no jndgbg and roling of tbe spirit 
by the spirit's own worthiness, but subjecting that spirit 
to the perverse estimation of the populace. Such honor 
is the spirit's greatest indignity. 



CHAPTER n. 



1. Pbrsoval DunBS. Self-cvSJbwn. 

It is not a sufficient fulfilment of our personal duties that 
we control ourselves from all that will induce harm ; we 
are morally bound to advance to as high a degree of 
perfection as is attainable, and improve ourselves in all 
things as we have opportunity. This perpetual and com- 
plete self-culture of every bodily and mental faculty is 
due in the right of our own spiritual being, and it is 
unworthy of any man to neglect any portion of his person 
which admits of improvement. The general maxim is, 
— Secure a complete self-development. The moral 
force of the maxun appears in the following considerations. 
Every germ expands to maturity through the energiz- 
ing of an inner vital force, and no unfolding from the 
outside should be called a development. Each living 
germ has its own rudimental forms within it, and the 
living energy works, as occasion is given, through these 
forms, and thereby induces a growth according to Hie law 
within the subject itself. The conditions being ^ven, 
the whole growth takes on an orderly and symmetrical 
progress to its consummation. The rudiments expand in 
organic unity until the inner force has exhausted itself, 
and then the plant dies as the result of its own maturing. 
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An immortal energy might perpetuate an eternal growth. 
Nothing new can be inserted in the germ; the vital 
force, the determining form, and the rudimental elements 
are already given, and the culture can be only outside 
appliances to occasion the development of what is now 
within. 

Plants and animals are subjected to such conditions 
as the connections of cause and effect in nature throw 
around them, and must thus grow to maturity under a 
necessity of both external influence and internal experi- 
ence. But, to man is given a capacity to superintend 
himself the entire development of body and mind. He 
can add nothing to the rudiments already there, and can 
change none of the inner forms through which the work- 
ing of the vital force shapes the growing product ; yet 
can he supply fitting conditions, and exclude such as are 
unfit, and perpetuate these through all the process, and 
thereby bring out completely and in due proportion all 
that has been given. And here applies the whole stress 
of the imperative in the above maxim. So select and 
apply the outward conditions, that all which is given in 
the man may be perfecfly developed. A wilful or a 
careless neglect secures a deficiency or a deformity, and 
this perpetuates itself in all subsequent being, and beside 
the reproach of the perpetuated physical deformity, there 
is an eternal debasement from the moral delinquency. 

This general maxim, which binds every man to the 
duty of self-culture, may best be apprehended in its ethi- 
cal claims, by considering it as it divides itself into 
several other maxims less general and yet including each 
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many specific duties under them. We shall here, as 
before, include promiscuously virtues to be practiced and 
vices to be avoided. 

1. " Grow in %taJbafre?^ This maxim includes the 
entire physical development of the man, and demands 
that he be not allowed to grow up like the wild ass' colt, 
but under well-regulated training and disciptine that 
shall secure, as far as practicable, a sound mind in a 
sound body. All the appliances which experience and 
sound judgment have found to be salutary should be 
induced, and all that is deleterious averted. This is 
especially important in childhood and youth, where the 
whole constitution is the most susceptible, and the 
impressions made in . it the most enduring. From a 
vicious neg|lect in this respect, many children die in 
infancy, and many others drag on a sickly, deranged and 
deformed body through life, the whole misery of which 
is chargeable to the culpable neglect of their physical 
education. Much mental imbecility, indecision and 
irresolution, and even cases of mental derangement and 
idiocy, find their cause in the treatment received in the 
cradle. The whole type of the physical character shows 
ever after the effect of the earliest applications to it. 

The parent, it is true, must first and earliest stand 
responsible ; but with the first dawnings of discretion and 
accountability, the child should be made to feel the 
importance, and to act under it, of a careful regard to a 
healthy and orderly physical development. Very early, 
responsibilities be^ to rest upon the person himself, and 
any injury done to the health or the constitution, by the 
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ehild'fl presumption or oareleisness, is a viee as truly 
lymg at his door as ^ consequenoes are certain to enter 
in to his experience. There is here embraced a careful 
regard to, 

1. Dut. The earliest nourishment which nature pro- 
vides from the moliier, may be so vitiated as to give a 
perverted appetite, a diseased constitution, or an early 
death. The whole future experience of an imm(»rtal 
being very much depends upon its salutary sustenance 
and nourishment for the first months of its existence. 
The carelessness or viciousness of the parents may thus 
go down to the third and fourth generatKm of their chil- 
dren. The mother may poison her own blood by her 
practices, or the child be fed aa the milk of animals 
which has been poisoned by their food, and no excuses 
of convenience or interest can any more expiate the guilt 
than they can remedy the mischief of the conduct. A 
misplaced tenderness and fondness is also ruining many 
constitutions in their inffmcy and childhood, by an indul- 
gence in crude fruits, confectionery, pastries, and other 
so called delicacies, and though pleasing to the child in 
the indulgence, is to be terribly bitter in the subsequent 
experience. And through adult life, beside the indignity 
of pampering appetite, tod living only to eat and drink, 
there are the certain consequences upon the constitution 
of what we eat and drink ; and all unwholesome diet, all 
surfeiting and drunkenness, reaches and dishonors the 
spirit by deran^g the tabernacle in which it dwells and 
the only organism through which it can act. The 
imprudences and excesses in diet and drink disfigure 
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and derange more bodies and destroy more liyee, among 
tibie Buecessive generations of mankind, than tibe combined 
ravages of war and pestilence. 

2. Dbbss. Nature clothes the animal for tibe climate 
where it dwells ; but the unprotected body of man must 
be clothed by his own care. The end of all clothing is 
protection, and incidentally the ends of comeliness and 
adornment. Modesty and comfort iire first to be sub- 
served, and these can never be sacrificed to fondness for 
fiEUshion or love (^display without an immorality. While 
modesty will always be compatible with &e dress which 
is also comfortable, fisishion may often violate both ; and 
when it does either, no purely moral person will follow 
it. Dress is often so worn as to cramp and deform the 
person, or made of so slight and frail a texture as to fail 
of proper protection, and in each case the duty of the 
maxim is violated, and health sacrificed and life endan- 
gered. Especially is female dress liable to come within 
tiiis moral censure, and much healtii and many lives are 
annually sacrificed by it. How unworthy a rational 
spirit, to sacrifice the temple which God has fearfully and 
wonderfully made for it, to an empty and vain passion 
for popidar custom and a gay show ! Elegance and taste 
are greatiy violated where modesty and comfort are 
sacrificed, and no fiuhion can really make that dress 
becoming which belies the very ends for which dress is 
worn at all. Protection to the person, good taste, and 
pure morality, will always readily combine in the same 
garment. 



8 
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3. EsaoiBi. To tbe young, life is a perpetual motion. 
The neceesaiy deep is no sooner oyer than the increasing 
activity again begins. Every constitutional faculty is 
augmented and perfected in its own exercise. There is 
no healthy and vigorous growth, in the animal constitu- 
tion, without activity and exertion* This becomes less 
impulfflve and sportive as age advances ; but so long as 
the spirit dwells in the body, it will demand for its own 
sake that the body be used, and so long as there is life 
in the body, will the well-being of the body demand 
action. An idle man or a slothful man will not long 
remain a vigorous man. The child needs the air and 
tlM sunshine, as weU as the plant ; and the strongest 
oonstitutions, the most hardy men, are those who have 
grown up in active employment in the open winds of 
heaven. 

A sedentary employment, a student's occupation, 
should be regularly interrupted by periods of vigorous 
out-door exercise. The culture of the mind is falsely 
sought by perpetual application, and leaving the body 
llirough which it must act to enfeeble itself in inaction. 
It will be no honor to the spirit, to plead a perpetual 
devotion to its culture, if there is a neglect of the bodily 
organs, through whose healthy functions alone the culti- 
vated spirit can come out in communion with man and 
nature. A credulous or conceited application of some 
peculiar gymnastic exercises, as well as dietetic observ- 
ances, may be cherished and practiced, and harm be 
done to the body by its unadaptedness, as well as dis- 
honor to the spirit by its foolishness ; but past a doubt. 
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many diseases and deaths had been precluded, and many 
otherwise mortal disorders may now be removed by judi- 
cious and regulated bodily exercise. It is better than 
medicine ; it is really very much the efficient in many 
far-famed methods of dealing with chronic diseases, com- 
bined with a regard to regular sleep and diet. 

4. Cleanliness. Filthiness of person, dress and dwell- 
ing, is a vice in itself, and a reproach and indignity to 
the spiritual being of man ; but it also interferes with 
the health and perfection of the body. A refined sense 
might be repelled from a dirty dress or dwelling, before 
its foulness had attained to such a degree as to injure 
health or endanger life ; but many a lingering disease is 
induced or aggravated, and many a death hastened by 
the foulness of the apartment in which the person takes 
his food and sleep. The body, as well as the mind of 
the child, will mature more perfectly, the more cleanly 
are its habits, and the life of no adult person can be 
passed in slovenliness and filthiness without debasement to 
the spirit and detriment to bodily health and soundness. 
Cleanliness of person and dress, and neatness in and 
about the dwelling which is the home of a family, reward 
themselves in the refinement and elevation they induce, 
and the buoyancy and vigor of health they impart ; and 
no parent is fulfiling his moral duties to himself or to his 
family who permits himself or them to be habitually 
uncleanly. 

2. Orow in practical knowledge. We restrict this 
maxim to the cultivation of the faculty of judging accord- 
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ing to the sense. What this limited province is, may be 
apprehended from the following considerations : 

Animals learn from experience. They haye found 
consequences in certain connections, and have thus come 
to expect their recurrence. They may thus become 
prudent in conduct towards themselves, and kind in their 
actions towards others. Some animals exceed others in 
attaining these facts of former experience and making 
deductions from them, and the highest often manifest 
surprising sagacity and become, in no small degree, 
inductive philosophers. Because the animal can deduce 
conclusions as to what will be from what has heretofore 
been, and arrive at judgments from the data ^ven in 
sense, we may say that the animal may attain knowledge. 
But the animal cannot carry up its data to any higher 
point than sensible experience. There is no capacity 
for apprehending necessary and universal truth ; no 
power to intuitively see axioms and a! priori principles ; 
and thus no capability to carry up its deductions beyond 
the data given in sense, and make its lo^c strike its 
root in the reason. Its deductions are all sensible, and 
in this it has knowledge; they are never based in rea- 
son, and hence it has no wisdom* If we apply the word 
wisdom to any animal sagacity, it is always in the inferior 
sense of cuiming, and not that the animal can ever become 
the sage. It uses an understanding which it has, and 
not the reason which it has not. 

Man, also, as participant in the animal faculties, has 
an understanding which judges from the data given in 
sense ; and as his animal faculties, though the same in 
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kind jet in many respects superior in degree to the 
bmte, can be made the more comprehen^ve, so he can 
attain to greater knowledge. He can observe more exten- 
sively, and deduce general consequences more accurately, 
and thus attain to broader and more safe prudential 
rules of action. And here comes in the duties enforced 
by the manm, " to grow in knowledge." Man's 
spiritual worthiness demands that he make the most he 
may of his animal understanding. The events transpir- 
ing around him are not mere floating appearances, 
occurring and passing away witli no important bearings 
upon human interests, but that which has been is an 
index how it may again be ; and thus nature is per- 
petuaUy teaching every man through his experience. 
An instructive book is directly before him, and he is 
bound by his highest worthiness to study therein daily, 
and gain practical knowledge. He is bound to thus 
learn the way to do good to himself and others, and how 
also from both himself and them to ward off evils. 

It is by thus cultivating the faculty of the judgment, 
that we become prudent and skilful. This perpetual 
flow of events passes on by us, throwing upon ourselves 
and others the commingled good and evil which the 
current bears along, and as we habituate ourselves to 
judge of what is coming from what has passed, we know 
how prudenfly to direct our own conduct, and how to 
propose that which is useful for others. This power of 
practical consideration and ready tact to seize upon the 
proper means in the right time, gives an executive skill 
which we sometimes term wiacUm; but to mark our dis- 

8* 
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tanction of it from the attumnent of the cultivated reason, 
we call it worldly wisdom ; a skill in safely and effec- 
tiyely uedng natural occurrences. No man becomes thus 
worldly wise who does not habituate himself closely to 
observe men and things, and keep his eyes constantly 
open upon what is passing around him. A clear, far- 
reaching foresight, is the result of careful discipline and 
patient practice. To one it may come more readily and 
more perfectiy than to another, but a sound and safe 
judgment is in all cases the product of careful and culti- 
vated industry. An endowment of native wit is essen- 
tial to any cultivation, but however richly endowed, the 
talent will lie hidden and unimproved, if not put out to 
use. The maxim carefully practiced will exclude, 

1. Stupiditt. This is not often so much a defect of 
nature as of moral energy. It is only of this last descrip- 
tion that it is here used ; for what is a natural defect, 
morality does not recognize. By sensuality, laziness, or a 
torpid indifference to consequences occasioned by a phleg- 
matic temperament, a man may so neglect all exercise 
of the judgment as to become stupid and doltish. If the 
mind will not awake to observation, and habituate itself 
to draw conclusions from facts when observed, the capa- 
city of judging will become weak, and the man properly 
incur the name of a blockhead. Many a person, with 
native faculty for much influence and usefulness, allows 
himself to become a dunce in stupidity from his own 
sloth and vicious indolence. Experience makes him 
no more worldly-wise, for in his torpid forgetfulness he 
never draws any practical conclusions from what has 
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beeiu He sleeps and wakes, eats and moyes, when he 
moves at all, from appetite and natural impulse, and is 
the creature of habitual indulgence of wants, without 
knowing to apply the corrections of general rules. 
Opportunities of good pass by, which he never sees, and 
evils come thick upon him, which he had not anticipated. 
The brute is often less stupid than such a man, and 
would both avoid evils which come upon him, and gain 
benefits which he never attains* This is stupidity in an 
extreme degree, but all approaches to it Are in their 
several degrees so far vicious as there is the neglect of 
self-culture, and thus brin^g an indignity upon ihe 
spirit. 

2. Hbkdlbssness. This is rather occasional forgetful- 
ness, than perpetual foolishness. The man allows his 
attention to be engrossed with the matter in hand, and 
so fixes his mind upon a limited number of &cts, that the 
wider stream of events bring their consequences to him 
quite accidentallj. While he was looking at some things, 
and perhaps narrowly enough estimating their connec- 
tions, there were other things outside of his narrow vision 
which came unexpectedly, and of course to him quite 
unpreparedly. To all, it may be true, that nature brings 
consequences quite imforeseen, but when these are obvi- 
ous to an attentive mind, and only strike us suddenly 
because we were busied with something more limited, we 
properly incur the charge of heedlessness, however atten- 
tive we may have been to something else. 

This short-sightedness may be allowed to grow into a 
habit of general carelessness, and which will induce all 
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tke 0Yil8 of stapidity ; but sach absorption in any one 
tiling as to neglect the consequences that mnst flow firom 
many other thmgs, and especially to put in operation a 
train of eyents ourselyes, that bring eyil upon us on one 
nide because we only observed the connections on the other 
nide, will manifest a want of self-culture that morality 
must decidedly condemn. Beside the smart of the 
unexpected evil, there is the conviction of indignity and 
ill-desert in our heedless subjecting of ourselves to its 
infliction. ' A better culture of the judgment would have 
anticipated and averted the evil, and it was a vice in us 
to have tolerated the heedlessness. 

8. Kashnxss. This differs from the above, in that it 
it a hardy daring of the consequences, seen or unseen. 
33ie man is so intent on a particular end, that though 
he may have abundant occasion to anticipate evil conse- 
quences, he determines to risk them, and recklessly peiv 
lists in his course till the blow falls. It is usually passion 
blinding the judgment, and the appetite rushing on to 
gratification in the discarding of all prudence. 

This is a deeper vice than heedlessness or stupidity, 
for it manifests a more desperate depravity, that will 
gratify passion at whatever expense. It directiy assaults 
the judgment, and stifles it. It will not be controlled, 
and hence it will not be warned. 

Nature may do its worst in its connected consequences, 
but its own way the appetite will have. Its impulse is 
all that controls, and the rule of expediency is con- 
temptuously disregarded. Here is both the neglect of 
selfcontrol and the want of self-culture, in having allowed 
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the domination of the appetite to become so strong, and 
the dictates of the judgment to be so inoperative. No 
one may thus make a mockery of all prudence, and go 
on in defiance of all consequences without great moral 
guilt. He refuses to know what he might and ought to 
apprehend, and what he does know he recklessly disre- 
gards, and greatly degrades his humanity. A phleg- 
matic man, in his carelessness, will probably be stupid, 
and a sanguine temperament, in his carelessness, will 
probably be rash. 

4. Crkdulitt. The man of weak judgment is very 
liable to be a credulous man. J£ his temperament is 
ardent, he will be hopeful ; and as he has no safe deduc- 
tions from facts, he will weakly take his anticipations 
from his wishes, and be yaanly expecting good when evil 
is near. He is conscious of his incapacity to deduce 
clear conclusions, and he fondly takes what others say, 
as more probably true than any opinions he may form. 
Oftentimes such a man indulges in idle speculations and 
dreamy fEUQcies, and empty castie-building in the air; 
and this credulous conceit finds no check from sober 
thought and sound judgment, but a weak imagination 
runs riot without control. The opposite to this is, 

5. SoxpTioisH. There is a scepticism which is prelimi- 
nary to all true science, a cautious state of mind because 
the man knows how readily human judgment is biased, and 
how easy it is to come to conclusions from insufficient 
grounds. He will not take on trust, but induces doubts 
for the sake of more complete investigation and ulti* 
mately more thorough demonstration. But a weak under- 
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itanding distroBis its own ability to judge, and with a 
desponding or melancholiG temperament, is predisposed 
to distrust the judgments of others, and is thus sceptical 
in all things. He doubts for no good reasons, but solely 
because doubt has been made more habitual to him than 
belief, and he has not sufficient force of understanding 
to cure himself of it» 

Both of the above, the credulous and the sceptic, have 
a like want of confidence in their own judgments, and 
are alike weak-minded, and their difference arises only 
from varied temperament, or the action of opposite outr 
ward influences. They both neglect the cultivation of 
their understandings, and bring great dishonor upon their 
spiritual being, and are alike vicious in the judgment of 
a pure morality. 

6. DisTXNT. Quite akin to the two last, is that weak 
judgment, which, having no confidence in its own 
opimons and conclusions, flies to fixed fate and destiny, 
as determining all things for the man blindly. It may 
be sombre, and all things destined to be adverse ; or it 
may be bright, and all things destined to be prosperous ; 
but in either case, the issue is expected, not because 
any clear connection of cause and effect is seen, but in 
the absence of all apprehended connection, a dependence 
is placed upon some mysterious destiny to work out all 
results. There is no mounting to an absolute spirit, who 
uses all causality as his creature, and in his wisdom 
appoints t^e movements of nature's causes as the indices 
of his own intelligent designs, and which would require 
clear and vigorous thinking ; but the whole is an escape 
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from all thought, and fondly or fearfully leaving all 
things in their own ignorance, to some &tuity that deter- 
mines its issues for them. 

This is the vice of neglecting self-culture and leaving 
the understanding in its weakness, as in the former 
cases, and equally an indignity to that authority within, 
which enjoins such a use of the faculty of judgment as to 
grow in knowledge by it. 

3. Ghow in rational fvisdom. By this maxim, it is 
intended to express the obligation which morality lays 
upon every man to cultivate the exercise of his reason, 
and directly to discipline the spirit in all the functions 
of its activity. The result is a much higher and purer 
cognition than any cultivation of the judgment can alone 
attain. It is wisdom, emphatically ; that knowing which 
is not a rule of prudence to some farther good, but a 
direct knowing which is a good as end in itself. It is 
the consummation of self-culture. 

The animal, whether in brute or man, has attained to 
its ultimate point of cultivation, and reached the con- 
summation of its nature, when it is brought to apprehend 
and observe the rules of prudence and kindness as gen- 
eralizations from experience. The faculty jud^ng 
according to sense is the lughest endowment, and when 
that is fully developed the animal part of our being is 
maturely grown. 

But man is also rational spirit, and in this is a far 
higher endowment. This gives capacity to apprehend 
necessary and universal truth ; not general deductions 
from data ^ven in experience, but absolute principles 
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wUch muftfe determine for us our experience itself. It is 
ddj in the possession of such a faculty that man is 
capable of self-knowledge, self-direction, self-instruction^ 
and self-approbation or remorse. The animal can no 
where attain to it ; the human possesses it in the endow- 
ment of a rational spirit. After what has before been 
shown, we need only cursorily look at the duty of self- 
culture in the province of the rational spirit in its three 
grand functions of operation : 

1. Tisis. Man can create his own pure forms which 
ezjHress for him living sentiment, and can thus in his 
mind's eye apprehend every beauty. These created 
forms are to him perfect ideals, and he can recognize no 
outer beauty so perfect as the patterns he has within 
himself. By these he judges of all beauty in nature or 
arty and as he can intelligently apply his own ideal arche- 
types, he can intelligently criticise any copy in nature or 
art. But this capacity to originate pure forms of beauty 
may be greatly cultivated. By the study of beauty in 
nature, and as expressed in the products of other artists, 
his own mental eye becomes clearer, and more perfect 
ideals project tiiemselves before it as the creations of his 
own genius. He thus mounts to a higher point of criti- 
dsm ; and as an artist, rises to a higher style of execu- 
tion in his copies from his inner more perfect patterns. 

Thus is a man competent to cultivate his taste, and to 
bring himself and all that he may control more com- 
pletely under its dictates. He becomes tiie more refined, 
and makes all about him to be more beautiful. Society 
thus adorns itself in the elevation of its own members. 
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the refinement of their pursuits and the elegance of their 
products. Such cultivation is a virtue. It perfects 
what is inman, and makes him iBtrinsicaUy more excel- 
lent. Not because he is happier, but because he is 
higher in excellence, and more vrorthj the commendation 
and acceptance of reason. As an object of simple con* 
templation in the end of the reason, he is thus a more 
dignified and excellenirbemg. 

2. SciJBNOB. Man can attain to universal axioms, and 
carry out his pure intuitions to necessary conclusions in 
geometry ; and can rise to universal principles and carry 
out the necessary connections in a nature of thing?, and 
attsun to demonstrated truths in philosophy ; and can 
thus cultivate a pure science in mathematics and physics. 
He may thus commune, not vrith nature only, but with 
the Creator of nature, in those principles which were in 
the Divine Mind and which determined the Eternal 
Wisdom when, ere creation was, he purposed that it 
should be. 

Such attainment of truth, and the subjection of appe- 
tite to the study of it, elevates man, and he rises from 
animal happiness, not alone to the refinement of taste, 
but here also to the dignity of science. He is so much 
the more a man as he has cultivated and brought out 
his manly prerogatives. His pursuit of science for the 
end of philosophy itself, is a virtue. The cultivation of 
his scientific reason has rendered him the more excellent, 
and thus the more worthy of his own spiritual regard. 

3. Morality. Man may know himself, and thus 
apprehend what is due to himself, and thereby attain to 

9 
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an ultiinate role of life for his own direction. He may 
abo carry out this ultimate rale in its application to idl 
men, and determine what is due firom each to each, and 
from (me to all, and thus attain a nmyersal science of 
morals. He may^bring his own heart and life nnder 
this ultimate rale, and striye to persuade all men to fol- 
low the purely right and good. To be such as the claim 
of his spiritual excellency demands is his highest moral 
worth, and therein is he worthy of his own acceptation 
and that of all other moral beings, and in that position is 
his lughest dignity. Morality is fulfiled, and virtue con- 
summated, and reason satisfied, when man has cultivated 
his spirit to its highest worthmess. Here is tiie end of 
all self-culture. 



CHAPTER m. 



2. Kelatiyh Dutibs. Ki7idne$s. 

Wb here contemplate man as in society, and seek for the 
duties which one owes to another. All participate in the 
common prerogatives of hnmanify, and thus the duties 
of every man are included in the great end of all pure 
morality, that highest moral worthiness be attained. 
But this is now to be contemplated not as it is when man 
is in a separate condition, but as he is one of the race 
with other men ; and thus the maxim for each must have 
•reference to his relations with all, and no man may be 
allowed to take for his maxim such as could not admit 
that it might be universal. That w^ich is reasonable 
for one man cannot run counter to the universal reason 
for all men, and thus no one may propose as end to him- 
self that which would not admit that idl other men should 
propose the same. All countervailing, in any one, that 
which should be imiversal maxim, would be setting up 
some other end for himself than the excellency of the 
universal reason, and thus subversive of universal reason, 
and ihus finally dishonoring himself in acting unreason- 
ably. So deep in universal reason lies the divine maxim 
^^ whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them." 
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Under this head of relatiye duties we have, therefore, 
to find and embody such maxims as each man should 
wish all others to adopt towards himself, and under these 
will be found what every man should adopt towards all. 
This will give a umversal system of social moral duties. 
It will not be essential to particularize all that might be 
introduced; the maxims will include all duties, and 
several will be specified as examples of any others. 

K we contemplate man in his constitutional appetites 
as the creature of wantSj and thus finding an end in 
happmeM^ he will find occasion to render tiie same kind 
offices to others, tiiat he might, in like circumstances, 
wish should be rendered to him ; and in this there will 
be the umversal duty of Kindness. If we contemplate 
him in his intrinsic spiritual excellency as the creature 
oi rights^ and thus end in wortMnesSj he will find the 
obligation to regard others with the same respect and- 
reverence as his own spiritual excellency claims from 
them, and in thi^ there will be the universal duty of 
Respect. These two will embrace all social duties. 

We take in this chapter the comprehensive law of 
Tdndness^ and give as its general maxim, ^' do good to 

ALIi MEN AS YB HAVE OPPORTUNITY." This will divide 

itself mto other maxims less general, under which may 
be noticed several specific duties ; including, as before, 
promiscuously virtues commanded, or vices prohibited. 
1. " Owe no Tnan anything^ No man can stand 
entirely independent of others. He must live in society, 
and be perpetually receiving something from the com- 
munity in which he dwells, either as individuals or col- 
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kctiTely. It would be unworthy of any man to discard 
all good offices from others, and in a false pride of self- 
sufficiency determine to acknowledge no obligations to 
his fellow-men which demand from him good offices in 
return. Sociefy is thus bound together by mutual wants 
and interests, and no one may say to another, ^' I have 
no need of thee ;" and the force of the maxim is, to re- 
pay to individuals and to the community that which is 
an equivalent, or at least that which evinces an acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness. It may be wholly impracti- 
cable to enforce such returns of good deeds by any out- 
ward authority, or coercive measures ; but the claims of 
morality are imperitive that we do that good to others 
which repays, or requites by an acknowledgment, the 
good that has been done to us. This is not here put 
upon the ground of equity alone, which would constrain 
from the sense of respect for the rights of others, but 
rather on the ground of kindness, as one way in which 
we are bound to do good to our fellow-men. We are to 
pay them that which is due, not only as a matter of jus- 
tice, but as one of the ways of showing kindness. They 
need such returns ; it does them good to receive, and 
morality thus requires it as within the scope of human 
beneficence. The debt is paid with the warm spirit of 
a sympathizing interest in their need. 

1. HoNEST7. It is not only unjust, but also unkind 
not to be honest. Many a child of want has been left 
in suffering when the honest debt paid would have 
relieved from distress ; and many a wealthy and pow- 
erful man has been put to great inconvenience, because 
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the iervice expected and paid for was not rendered. In 
the most emphatic sense may it be said, that morality 
demands the kindness which has already been made 
obUgatory by previous kindness received. 

We may thus be in debt for money, labor, in barter, 
for kind deeds or kind words ; a sympathizing look or a 
cordial smile may have most teuchingly obliged us ; and 
the law of kindness demands that we repay the good 
deed by other good deeds in return. A debt is thus 
incurred, by the reception of such £skvor, that cannot be 
cancelled by anything else save the same kindness in 
some manifested form of reply. Justice might be satis- 
fied in imparting some eqmvalent, but to the benevolent 
spirit which had conferred the obligation, nothing could 
be an equivalent that did not come warm with the exhir 
bition of mutual good will. Though a benefactor ask no 
return and urge no clidm, it is not honest in the benefi- 
ciary, if the opportunity is not sought to do some good 
which shall unequivocally express his sense of obligation 
for the kindness. Wherever there is a debt, there is an 
obligation from the received good that must be cancelled 
by goodness, and the maxim will leave no moral man at 
rest until it is paid* 

2. Recipbooity. Not only will kindness be honest, 
and render back the good deed by equal goodness, but 
it will show itself open to be obliged, that its own bene- 
volence may thereby be the more stimulated and culti- 
vated. We owe it to humanity to stand ready and invit- 
ing to good deeds, as if we cherished the opportunity to 
be under obligations to reciprocate the kindness. It 
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would be a cold world, that calculated its debt and credit 
solely in the light of exact equivalent and a just balance ; 
and still a shy and selfish world, that only owned its indebt- 
edness after the good deed had been rendered ; but true 
kindness stands at once out on the open ground of reci- 
procity, ready to take and to give, yea rather ready to 
take in order that it may give its own full-hearted joy 
expression in the quick reciprocation of beneficence. It 
ahready partakes of a vice to be chary and coy of prof- 
fered kindness, as if the heart was reluctant to feel obli- 
gation, and would rather not have benefits than to be 
holden to make kind returns. The law of kindness bmds 
us to be open to a reciprociiy of good offices, and admit 
ourselves to be debtors to humanity in encoura^g good 
deeds, boili by a frankness in receiving and a readmess 
in repaying. 

3. MoNOPOLT. Under this I include all attempts to 
take advantage of others' necessities for personal inte- 
rest. It may be an arranged and laboriously execute^ 
plan to bring others under the necessity, or the prompt 
and greedy seizing upon the opportunity which providen- 
tially occurs. In either case there is the same unkind- 
ness, though in the first there is the aggravation of overt 
selfishness to secure the unkind opportunity. 

Morality condemns all suchr monopoly. It is not in 
the spirit of kindness, and however the man may plead 
considerations of equity, it is not strict honesty. Man's 
relation to man in society is such, that there is due to 
the whole a higher consideration than to the partial, and 
especially than to the individual ; and he wrongs the 
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oommumty, when he robs them ia any way to advance 
an oppo(nng mterest in himself. He may take advantage 
of his skill and foresight, and honestly obtain a fair remu- 
neration for it, but not at the expense of being unkind to 
humanity. 

2. ^^ Cfive to the poarJ* This includes more than 
honesty, which always acknowledges some previous 
indebtedness and the obligation from kindness to pay 
the debt, and demands charity, which feels the impera- 
tive to give where there is no indebtedness. It origi- 
nates indebtedness. It comes up solely from a known 
want in another, and a consciousness of ability in our- 
selves to relieve. 

The poor are not merely those who have little or 
nothing of tins world's wealth, but all or any who are m 
want. The rich in money may in many cases be far 
poorer, have more distressing wants, than those who beg 
their bread from door to door. If there is any human 
want we know, and knowing can reUeve, there the maxim 
applies, and every one so able is morally bound to adopt 
it as his own guide. It is not sufficient that it be a 
mere sentiment, or an inward preference which leads to 
no execution. A man may sincerely say to the poor, 
*' be ye warmed, and be ye filled," and truly wish it 
might be so, and yet not himself actually ^ve anything 
to accomplish it. If they were relieved at the expense 
of others' self-denial he would rejoice, but his charity is 
a mere sentiment, and not strong enough to overcome 
the purpose of selfishness within him. There must be 
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not only the tviih but the executiye mll^ or there will be 
no giving to the poor. 

It will, moreover, regard mankind as such, and not 
merely some few men for whom we cherish a partial 
favoritism. With no distinction of rank, fortune, place 
or age : the mere fact that there is a man in want, and 
tibat we may relieve, must be sufficient to fix the obliga- 
tion. All may in some way be reached by Uie good 
offices of others, and the lower in society have often Uie 
opportunity of imparting the most welcome favors to the 
higher, and in such a case it is a more noble charity. 
Such instances are the more afiectmg as they are less 
expected ; and the good will which seeks to bless itself 
in doing good to others, need not in any class of the 
commimity be a day without its &vored opportunity for 
fall and effective exercise. And not only the suffering 
which providences thrust before us, but that unobtrusive 
misery, which cannot or would not express its wants, is 
to be sought out and alleviated. Kor is this imperative 
exhausted in making the sacrifice necessary to find and 
relieve the destitute. Charity may itself be prodigal. 
No man is allowed to be charitable indiscreetly, and 
thus not permitted to give indiscriminately. Much alms- 
giving fosters want and augments the misery it would 
relieve. Charity may encourage vice, idleness, improvi- 
dence, habitual beggary and horrible cruelty in its pre- 
pared cases for moving public sympathy, and however 
kind such an incautious donor may be, his duty has been 
unworthily performed. All injudicious charity, which 
overlooks its effect upon its objects and the public, and 
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ffYW from an exdted sencdbility or to relieve itself from 
farther importunity, is a; weakness and a vice, and the 
careless manner may degrade the giver more than the 
giving elevates him. All are to seek out the needy, to 
give for their relief, to guard against injudicious and 
unsuitable benefactions, and thus show a kindness worthy 
of their spiritual and rational excellency. To supply 
others at the expense of what is due to himself, will 
never be a virtue in any man. 

1. Chabity. This involves the love of benevolence, a 
disposition that is nleased and rejoiced in seeing others 
made happy by its hand. It thus delights in doing good. 
It may not approve of the moral character and conduct 
of those it relieves, and may thus feel a deep moral 
aversion and repugnance to its beneficiaries ; but it looks 
at them as sensitive bemgs, with kindred wants and 
sympathies as its own, and relieves from suffering and 
administers to happiness from the promptings of philan- 
thropy. It is not satisfied with the acting out of its 
constitutional kindness; it cultivates and cherishes the 
spirit of benevolence, and would make its heart more 
compassionate and its hand more open to human wretch- 
edness. It deems nothing foreign to itself that is human, 
and thus makes every man a brother and every sufferer 
an object of its sympathy, and relieves so far as it may. 
It adorns and dignifies the man who appropriately prac- 
tises it, and by common consent the world put it among 
the most exalted virtues. Because God does good, and 
makes his sun to shine on the evil and unthankful, so 
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the man who does good in works of charity is named the 
Grodlike. 

2. Obdubaot. This includes the stifling of natural 
sympathy, and the hardening of the constitutional feel- 
ings against human want and misery. It must always 
spring from a perverse devotion to some object of grati- 
fication which interferes with the working of kindness. 
Charity giveB away for others ; but an inordinate passion, 
that craves its expensive objects of gratification, may 
demand the gifts for the poor to be expended upon its 
own indulgence ; and in such an attitude, the man will 
steel himself against distress that courts reliefl It may 
be an avaricious inclination to amass and hoard wealth, 
and such a miserly and sordid spirit will fast banish all 
feelings of piiy, and choose that the heart may grow 
hard lest the hand should open to impart that which is 
so deeply coveted. 

So the man who looks upon charily itself as admin- 
istered to others, with a selfishness and envy that grudges 
the gift as so much bestowed upon others and diverted 
from himself, and would chide and hinder the kindness 
which does not flow towards his possession, will rapidly 
harden his heart, and care only to depreciate anotiier's 
sorrows and magnify his own need. 

3. Sentimentality. This is the excess of ammal sen- 
sibility imcontrolled by judgment, and unenlightened by 
reason. The natural susceptibility which is pained and 
weeps at others' woes is left to its own impulses, or 
perhaps quickened in sensibility by habitual indulgence, 
and yet has no regulated action fi*om its direction to any 
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intelli^Ie and worthy ends. The mere loxory of a soft 
sensibility is all that is sought, and the tragedy of fiction 
and of real life are alike welcome as they alike kindle the 
same emotions. An object of distress at once touches 
the feeling, but tiie judgment is not at all consulted 
whether or how to relieve, nor the conscience enlightened 
to any source of moral obligation and claims of duty. 
The tears are as instinctive as the noisy manifestations 
of animal sympathy in the distress of a fellow brute, and 
the movement for relief, if any is made, is equally 
destitute of all virtue. The whole feeling is a weakness, 
and the morbid sensibility viciously excludes all control 
of the spiritual over the animal nature. If we sometimes 
say of sentimentality, in contrast with unfeeling obduracy, 
that it is an amiable weahnesSj we never suppose that 
the weakness is thereby exalted to a virtue. Morality 
condemns this soft sentimentality. It is shocked at all 
suffering, and would interfere as readily to save from the 
salutary retributions of righteous law, as from the mis- 
fortunes of providential experience. 

8. " Be ye thankful.'*^ When any act of kindness 
has been done, the reciprocal duty is thankfulness. The 
same spirit of kindness, which would give in charity, 
would in changed circumstances be thankful. Kindness 
is exhibited in thanksgiving. To one who has received, 
there may often be nothing but thanks left for him to 
give ; and in such a condition his cordial gratitude may 
evince as real and as much kindness as the other's 
benefaction. No one would doubt the genmne charity 
of a heart truly thankful. Put such a man where he 
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can show kindness by giving, and his charities will be 
as cheerful as has been his thankfulness. It is thus 
the same grace at heart, and only showing itself in a 
different form from the necessities of the condition. It 
is, therefore, as truly the duty of the beneficiary to be 
thankful as of the man, who is able, to be charitable. 
It is the same virtue of a cordial kindness in both. 

1. Gratitude. By this is meant the possession of a 
disposition that will express thankfulness on all occasions, 
of benefits intended. The maxim binds the spirit, and 
not merely the word and outward deed. Ingratitude of 
spirit is as unkind and as debasing to humanity as uncha- 
ritableness. The habit of unkindness is more rapidly 
gained through ingratitude than through uncharitable- 
ness. Favors bestowed indicate a position of superior 
wealth and power, and the receiver is more liable to 
indulge a false pride, and cultivate a spirit of mortified 
vanity, and thus check the flow of reciprocal kindness in 
his gratitude ; and this tendency in human nature should 
be sedulously watched and guarded. An ungrateful 
spirit, in whatever way induced, is a base spirit ; it vio- 
lates the law of kindness, and unfits itself in any change 
of circumstances to be a charitable spirit. It shows the 
person to be not only in a condition of want, which might 
be of no moral moment, but to have fallen into much 
deeper degradation by not keeping the control of the 
spirit, and msdntaining its worthiness in all circumstances. 

2. Insolbncb. This manifests itself, not merely in the 
rich and powerful by a haughty dictation and overbear- 
ing contempt, but not seldom also in the poor by a rude 
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jund impudent and reproachful bearing towards those in 
a superior station. It is really the same vice in both 
cases, and finds its root in a heart of unkindness. Ingra- 
titude in receiving fisbvors very readily runs to insolence 
in demanding more, and querulous complaining that the 
^fts are not better; and such impertinence soon ren- 
ders itself intolerable. The public contempt excludes 
all public compassion for such impudence, however 
needy. 

Habitual beg^g is sure to generate this spirit. It 
be^ns in selfishness, and as it can have no true grati- 
tude when fiskvors are ^ven, it will be quite sure to manir 
fest displeasure when the favor sought is denied. There 
will be equal insolence in the importunity, and m the 
insult that follows refusal. Kot only can no habitual 
mendicancy cultivate a pious spirit, it is quite incompati- 
ble with a virtuous spirit. It directly promotes insolence, 
and induces many other vices with it. 

3. Peevishness. Here is the same unkind feeling 
manifesting itself in another way and perhaps in a some- 
what lower degree. Whatever be done, the person is 
hard to please; there is always something not as it 
should be, and a disposition to magnify it, complain of 
it, and fret about it. The temper is soured ; the spirit, 
murmuring and repinmg, teases and chafes itself by 
ima^ned slights or the magnified neglect of others ; and 
the miserable person soon quenches all sympathy for the 
misery, which he so perversely determines to make and 
to keep. Every one sees the want of a kind and bene- 
volent spirit, charitable in giving and grateful in receiv- 
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ing, and as there can be no approbation of the moral 
character so there can be no respect for the person, but 
the perpetual peevishness is perpetuaUy annoying and 
increasinglj revolting. When kindness meets kindness 
with favors, the charity awakens gratitude, and the 
grateful heart is always meek, and always cheerful. To 
the sorrowing and destitute, the control of a kind and 
thankful heart keeps the spirit serene and tranquil. 
Even suffering will have its patience. 

The spirit of kindness will induce to the adoption and 
fulfilment pf the above maxims, and these will include 
the above and other duties, and avoid the vices which 
might be drawn out in greater detail. Sufficient has 
been done to illustrate the principle in this part of 
morality, and there yet remains to present the duties to 
manldnd which are demanded by respect. 



CHAPTER IV. 



2". Rblativb Dutibs. Betpect. 

Wb here view man not as a creature of appetite and 
want merely, but more especiallj as possessed of a 
rational digmty and spiritual exoellencj that i!n his own 
intrinsic being entitles him to regard above the brutes 
that perish. The animal craves help; the spiritual 
claims respect. 

All imperatives ori^ate in the spiritual part of man's 
being ; and man's animal wants are to be relieved by 
man, not because the animal nature has rights and can 
make ethical demands, but because his spirit has an 
intrinsic excellency which is debased if a man can, but 
will not help the needy. This claim to respect must 
modify the manner of helpmg, as well as determine the 
duty to help. Those to whom we are to manifest our 
kindness are human, and thus our charity must not be 
as when thrown to brutes; and those from whom wo 
receive kindness are human, and their charities are to 
be taken not as if snatched from dogs. The charity 
must be accompanied and the favor reciprocated with 
respect on both sides. The commerce in giving and 
receiving is between rational beings, and the kindness 
of the charity no more ennobles the one, than the kind- 
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ness of the gratitude must ennoble the other.' A defect 
on either side is not merely a T^ant of kindness, but a 
debasing of the spiritual personality, and to give with 
contempt or to receive with impudence would be alike 
disrespectful to humanity and a reproach to both parties. 
All violation, in any way, of the spiritual claim to respect 
in man, is necessarily connected with the loss of his own 
self-respect in the ofTer of the indignity. Mutual respect 
amid all the communications of man with man, is a uni- 
versal imperative. 

The general maxim is, " Honor all men." Out of 
this comprehensive maxim there spring others less gene- 
ral, and which have each many duties, as commanded 
virtues or forbidden vices, included within them. 

1. Be ye courteous. The import of this masdm is, 
that each man should deport himself manly in all his 
intercourse with other men. All men have an intrinsic 
spiritual excellency which obliges each to demand of all 
others the tribute of a manly respect. His own self-re- 
spect is lost in permitting others to treat him indignantly 
without a virtuous resentment. What thus a man's self- 
respect obliges him to demand, that respectful demeanor 
it behooves us to render him, and in this we fulfil all that 
courtesy or civility, as a moral virtue, demands. It is 
not to be estimated by merely conventional rules and 
customs which change with the place and the age, but 
by that perpetual respect which the permanent posses- 
sion of rational dignity in the human race demands from 
all, and in all ages. It is not punctilious regard to rules 
of etiquette ; not obsequiousness, nor flattery, nor dissim- 
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ulation that smiles outwardly when there is inward con- 
tempt ; bnt a cordial recognition of the rights and pre- 
rogatiyes of a man, and a full accordance of them all in 
our whole bearing and demeanor towards men. If such 
be witfaholden by others from us, and we be treated by 
ihem quite discourteously, there is a courteousness of 
demeanor still due to them inasmuch as they are men ; 
and the resentment is to be tempered with a dignity and 
delicacy, which manifests our own self-possession in 
observing what is due to humaniiy, both in them and 
ourselves. It will exclude all rudeness, rashness, and 
insolence, in any condition or towards any man. A 
vicious man, a criminally convicted man, a capitally 
condemned man, in each case is still a man, and must 
be treated with the consideration due to the possession 
of a rational spirit ; yea, an abusive and insulting man 
may in no way make me to forget what is due to him as 
a man, and that under the smart of the insult, I should 
allow myself to treat him as a raging animal. 

I may show other and different tokens of respect to 
the morally wise and virtuous, to the respectful and 
courteous, than to the base and the insolent ; but in no 
case may I treat any man at all unmanly. I debase 
myself in such disrespect, and am also guilty of offering 
an afiront to humanity. I, a man, am bound to respect 
that which is spiritual in all men. 

1. Arbogancb. This is the ostentatious assumption of 
superior importance, and thus exhibits the inflation of 
self-conceit and implies the contemptuous disparagement 
of others. Simply as a man, one has no prerogative 
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above anoHier. If moral qualities make one more excel- 
lent than another, it can never permit the virtuons to 
display it ostentatiously, and if any adventitious circunir 
stances place one man in a higher position than another, 
that will never justify arrogance and assumed self-con- 
sequence. The truly noble and elevated man manifests 
such kindness and respect for all other men in his dignity, 
that he inspires esteem and love, and the highest honors 
are accorded to him by his fellow men without any pain- 
ful sense of their inferority. His greatness inspires 
reverence, and his courteous bearing so tempers it 
towards all, that it becomes cordial respect and good- 
will ; while an arrogant man, no matter how high his 
station, will awaken only the feelings of contempt and 
reproach. This arrogance is a vice, in that it denies the 
respect due to others ; and in assuming an undue import- 
ance for himself, the man brings reproach upon his own 
spirit. 

2. ScoBN. This adds to the self-inflation of arrogance, 
a manifested contempt and proud despising of others. 
In arrogance, this contempt is rather implied, while the 
manifestation is mainly confined to an ostentatious display 
of the person's own fancied importance ; but in scorn, 
the manifestation of the contempt for another is made 
prominent, and the undue consequence attached to him- 
self is rather implied in the indignity and reproach with 
with which the man treats another. Scomfulness is thus 
a more direct and gross breach of courtesy, and the 
more odious vice. It is a indignity to humanity to arro* 
gate some prerogative over it ; but it is a greater indig- 
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nity to offisr a direct aflBront to it, and mamfeflt an open 
contempt for it 

Scorn is sometimes nsed in a good sense, as when we 
say, ^ the man scorns to do a mean action' — ^ he rejected 
the in&mous proposal with scorn/ etc.; in which is 
represented the indignant rebuke of Tirtae, and the 
abhorrence it feels towards vice ; but more generally it is 
used in a bad sense, and as above, for the contemptuous 
disparagement of'some other man, and which is always 
condemned by pure morality. 

8. BiDicuLE. This may include both arrogance and 
scomfulness, and adds thereto the maliciousness that 
would make the subject an object of reproach to others. 
But while it goes beyond in overt acts to make con- 
temptible to others, it is applied to awaken contempt of 
not so strong a degree as seoming, but rather that the 
victim may be the object of derision. And this it does, 
not by fair presentation of plain facts or serious defects 
that might truly be reproachful, but by ludicrous selec- 
tions or combinations designed to make the person a 
laughing-stock to others. This may sometimes be in 
wantonness and not deliberate maliciousness, but in any 
such exhibition there is a want of courtesy, which the 
obligations of mutual respect among mankind demand. 

It is sometimes enquired if vice is not often ridiculous, 
and thus a proper subject of derision ; to which it may 
properly be replied, that nothing which sets vice in its 
true light as both foolish and wicked is wrong. The 
Scriptures represent good men and even God as treating 
wickedness with irony. — i KingB, xviu, 27.— Prov. i, 26. But in 
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ibis is no discourtesy, for the manner and the end are 
directed as a severe and terrible rebuke of iniquity. 
For such higher end, when occasion calls, ridcule may 
be legitimate. But this seldom occurs among men, and 
the moral effect of serious expostulation and solemn 
rebuke is ordinarily better than ridicule or satire. Its 
immorality is easily determined in the attempt to traduce 
or defame, to subject to reproach or derision, when con- 
templated solely as man among men. No one has the 
prerogative to so exalt himself above the common 
humanity that he may despise others, nor to take any 
one from amid the ranks of mankind and make him 
ridiculous to others. It is a discourtesy which common 
respect for man forbids, and morality condemns. 

4. Vulgarity. Tins is used here in reference to 
grossness of language, or coarseness and rudeness of 
manner, in our intercourse with men. The plainest man 
in the lowest walks of life, and who knows only to use the 
homeliest phrases and manners, will still use all these 
with a respectful deference' and delicacy of spirit, which 
evinces the essence of true courtesy in his regard towards 
the man he addresses ; and when such a man feels 
respect, the inward sentiment will at once raise his plain- 
ness above all vufgarity. The man of vulgar bearing 
always evinces the absence of proper respect for the 
persons with whom he is communing, and thus the vulgar 
man is always voluntarily the discourteous man. Let 
him raise his conception of the persons he addresses, to 
the proper digniiy and excellency of their spiritual being, 
and whatever may have been his comparative culture or 
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refinement, the inner respect for bumamtj will at once 
remove all yulgarity and put in its place true courtesy. 
He who allows any vulgarity of word or manner, in that 
vety thing reproaches humanity and degrades his own 
spntj and is in that an immoral man. 

All obscenity is the grossest degree of vulgarity, and 
can be habitual only in the loss of all self-respect and all 
respect for the men with whom he associates. It 
indicates a baseness of spirit fit for any degrading com- 
panionship in iniquity, and can hardly have been attained 
except by a familiarity with low vices. 

2. Deal jtistlt/ taith all men, Man, in the excellency 
of his spiritual being has rights, and may demand that 
all these shall be acknowledged and regarded by others ; 
and as all other men have rights, so they may in the 
same manner demand that these shall be respected by 
him. In this is the foundation of natural justice ; the 
mutual rights of a common spirituality of being, giving 
equality of claims and reciprocity of duties. Every man 
may thus demand from all others that which is just and 
equal. To rob one of his right or defraud him of his 
due is an indignity to his spiritual being, and this want 
of due respect to his fellow-man debases his own spirit 
and makes the robber imrighteous. The vice is seen, 
not directly in the loss of the happiness which has been 
occasioned by the injustice, for if this had been occa- 
sioned by the animal activity alone, its loss of happiness 
would have involved no imrighteousness, but it shows 
itself only in the indignity which has been done to 
humanity. The defrauded man has been treated as if 
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he had no rights ; as if he were thing and not person ; 
and in this want of respect morality finds the vice and 
applies the condemnation, and the whole is brought home 
to the conscience of the unjust man, in that his knowledge 
of his own spirituality convicts him of conscious debase- 
ment in the indignity he has done to his neighbor. In 
the invasion of his neighbor's manhood he has debased 
his own. 

Whatever, ihus, becomes a right in any person, 
whether natural or acquired in the ongoing of society 
where he dwells, is his to keep and control, and with 
which another may not interfere. Any invasion of 
another's right is this injustice, that it is a violent dis- 
carding of his prerogatives of personality, and contempt- 
uously holding him as a thing with no rights. Such an 
act would sting your own soul with remorse, for you 
know that in that indignity to him, you have wounded 
your own spirit and made yourself unworthy. No 
injustice can so enrich in happiness, that it does not more 
surely impoverish in unworthiness. No amount of grati* 
fication can compensate for the perpetual stigma in base- 
ness. Happmess may have been enhanced, but at the 
terrible price of perpetual self-contempt. 

1. Assaulting. I here include all invasion of rights 
that is made by a direct assault upon the person or 
possessions of another. The same ethical principle is 
violated in them all, and the gmlt lies in the indignity 
done to the personality, and its degree is to be mea- 
sured by that, and not the amount in which it may have 
interfered with animal enjoyment, It embraces all 
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crimes of violence, and which would be too numerous to 
consider here in detail ; whether assaults upon property, 
as trespass, burglary, theft ; or assaults upon chastity, 
as seduction and rape ; or assaults upon person, as 
battery or murder. The enormity of the vice is measured 
by the dignity of the right invaded, and is thus as the 
violation of the grand maxim, ^^ Honor all men." The 
injustice is a want of respect ; an indignity to hnmanity ; 
and the nearer to the excellency of the spirit stands the 
right which has been invaded, so is the personality the 
more dishonored and the vice of greater enormity. 
Chastity is dearer to the spirit than wealth, but life is 
more sacred than anything else which may be taken 
without the assent of the person. 

2. Defrauding. I here include all invasion of rights 
which is made covertly or deceptively. All cheating, 
double-dealing, false-weights and measures, obtaining 
goods by false pretences, violation of contracts, pledges, 
trusts, commissions, insurance, etc., and thus frauds com- 
mitted in any way for the purpose of obtaining apything 
which belongs to another. These all, again, come under 
the one principle of disrespect to the rights in humanity, 
and an attempt to obtain possession in utter disregard of 
such rights. It is not so heinous as a direct assault, 
though it may attain fraudently a greater pecuniary 
value, for it does not so directly oflFer its indignity to the 
personality ; but its immorality is truly in this, that it 
assumes to take from a man as it would elude or cheat 
ipi animalr It discards the humanity ; it ignores rights ; 
it uses man as a thing in nature, to which there is no 
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indignity in a delusive or perverse accommodation to 
your own purposes. And in proportion to such disre- 
spect and contempt of the prerogatives in humanity is the 
vice of the fraudulent transaction. 

3. Lting. This is viewed here not so much in refer- 
ence to any ends that may be sought by lying or some 
forms of deception, but rather to the vice of falsehood in 
itself. Veracity is due from one man to another in the 
right of the spiritual dignity of humanity. Both self- 
respect, and the respect due to others, demand that 
" every man speak truth with his neighbor." To attempt 
deceiving a man is an intentional dishonor to him. It is 
an assumption that he is but a thing to whom no respect 
is due, but who may be made the sport of delusions with- 
out any indignity. So a man may deceive an animal, 
but not so a person. 

Lying may be effected in many ways. There may 
be merely wanton lies, from thoughtlessness or in sport ; 
or lies to carry out and accomplish a dishonest intent ; 
or with some good end in view, lies may sometimes be 
used as the supposed justifiable means of accomplishing 
it. The lie may be by direct declaration ; by equivoca- 
tion ; by delusive gesture and signs ; or even by utter 
silence, in circumstances where truth demands assertion 
or denial. But in all cases of designed deception there 
is an insult to the man deceived ; a direct affront and 
indignity to humanity. The essential vice rf lying, the 
ultimate turpitude of the iniquity, is in this indignity to 
the rational spirit, whose imperative it is that there be 
" truth in the inward part." Respect for the rational 
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being of others, and the integrity of your own spirit in 
personal worthiness, demand perpetual veracity. 

Many questions of casuistry, in reference to the vice 
of lying, originate in wholly wrong conceptions of the 
ground of obligation to veracity. If the duty of truth is 
to be seen only in its general consequences, and this is 
obligatory only as greater happiness results firom it, there 
may be many conditions supposed m which it would at 
least be di£Bcult to conclude that the greater good would 
not result from Hie falsehood. Looking only at gratified 
appetite and not at spiritual worthiness as the good to be 
attsdned, it will not be di£Bcult to multiply many most 
perplesng cases of casuistry, in which human judgment 
would be pretty sure to lie on the side of the &Isehood, 
unless it were to be conceived that direct Divine inter- 
positions would occur to change the anticipated general 
consequences. Yea, even in some false views of reli^on, 
it may be decided that falsehood is more than excused, 
and is even obligatory to a religious end. 

But the grand principle for determining all such 
questions of casuistry is not by any calculation of general 
consequences, and judgment of greater happiness and 
unhappiness. Somewhere it is to be decided which 
course ought to be made the most happy or unhappy. 
The Being who establishes the order of nature, that 
gives out its measure of happiness in its general results, 
must still have his higher principle determining where 
the highest happiness ought to be. And this cannot be 
in some necessity of his own nature, which decides that 
so it must be or he shall be unhappy, for this would 
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make it to rest only on what that Being tvants it should 
be, and not at all on what he sees it ought to be. To 
have any basis in morality, the ultimate test must be one 
of worthiness and indignity. If a lie is ever to be justi- 
fied, it must be because there and then it is no indignity 
to the deceived, and no degradation to the deceiver. 
All spiritual being demands respect for its own intrinsic 
excellency ; and imlcss you can find the human being 
to whom, in his condition, it is no mark of contempt and 
indignity to deceive him, moraUty will condemn the lie, 
and oblige the man to blush in secret at the conscious- 
ness of his own baseness in telling it. 

3. 8u%tain thy neighbor* b good name. Nothing 
detracts from a man's good name which does not bring 
some unworthiness to his spiritual being. In reality 
there can be no personal dishonor to a man except 
through his own deed. It must be the man's own dis- 
position which forms his character, and this disposing of 
himself must be at his own responsibility. But detrac- 
tion and defamation may effect the estimation m which 
he is held by others. The good name of a man in society 
may be determined by our representation of him. His 
true character may be belied, and his good reputation 
lost by no fault of his own. He has the right not only 
to form his own virtuous character, and possess his own 
conscious self-respect and approbation, but the right also 
to his good name in the estimation of his fellow-men. 
It is a great breach of respect to humanity to detract 
from a good reputation among men. 
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All reproach for physical infirmities or bodily defonmty 
^rill be a yiolation of the maxim of kindness, and thus a 
vice in the case of him who so reproaches his unfortunate 
fellow-man ; but this is not the yice which is induced by 
a yiolation of the present maxim. Such reproaches do 
not reach to the moral personality and take away the 
man's good name. That is effected only by securing an 
unfavorable estimate of his spiritual worthiness. The 
maxim requires that we do nothing to detract from a 
man's reputation, but that wo sustain his good name by 
all proper methods. The adoption of it will exclude 
many vices. 

1. Slandsb. This may include all forms of detraction, 
in verbal representations of the character of others. It 
ranges from petty scandal, that imputes minor faults and 
fulings, up to malicious slanders that aim directiy at 
the foundation of the entire character. The tattler and 
slanderer not only induce jealousies, suspicions, and 
angry contentions in society, but the very act of tale- 
bearing and detraction is vicious. One man has no right 
to be injuring the good name of another, even by report- 
ing that which may be true of him, unless some grave 
interest of the public may demand it. If a man is 
plotting mischief against society, or any individuals in it, 
an exposure of his iniquity for the defence of the com- 
munity is righteous. But no exposure can be made by 
any, for the mere end of giving a bad reputation in 
public, even though the man may deserve it. Morality 
gives him the right to the reputation he acquires, unless 
some higher right come in and make it your duty to 
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defend iiiat, even at the expense of an exposure of his 
unworthmess. To do this for virtue's sake is not slander. 
All slander has in it detraction of another's good name 
in the commumtj for no justifiable end. 

The vice of slander appears directly in its disrespect 
to the humanity in the person slandered. Spiritual 
worthiness is the highest treasure, and without this the 
humanity had better never have been raised above the 
animal being. And yet the reputation for this, the 
slanderer would whoUy destroy. He would do to him 
that indignity which is expressed in saying, that it were 
better he were wholly the brute than such a man. And 
the wantonness or the malignity, that can so reproach 
another, sinks the author to the deepest debasement. It 
is this conscious degradation in the eye of the community, 
that makes the name of the slanderer so despicable. 
His infamy becomes quite as deep as that to which he 
would consign his victim. The contempt he manifests 
towards another, returns upon himself; and his defama- 
tion of another man, turns to be a true record against 
his own soul. The slanderer is himself usually conscious 
of the baseness of his course, and betrays it in the 
innuendoes and covert insinuations he uses, and attempts 
to reach his end by hints, suspicions, and dark surmises, 
when he would be ashamed to avow his direct purpose, 
and stand fully out before his object and take the conse- 
quences of his designed indignity to his fellow-man. 
His deed is one for which manifestly his own spirit con- 
demns him. 



ir 
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2. LnsL. This writes or prints the slander, and pub- 
lidies it. The same principles apply, as before, and the 
oflfence is the same, except as it may be aggravated by 
the greater notoriety given. Whatever is ihxia published 
for purposes of detraction, or with a carelessness and 
recklessness of the rights of all men to reputation, that 
sacrifices this to gossip or for gain, is libelous, and 
strongly condemned by pure morality. It cannot be 
justified by the conductors of the. public press on the 
ground of dealing in facts, retailing news, nor even of 
general benefit in exposing depravity. The claim of the 
public to the facts must have some specific ground in its 
own rights, in the circumstances, and such as makes the 
neglect to disclose, to be a greater treachety and indig- 
nity to it, than the disclosure is of disrespect to the 
exposed party ; and in such a case the publication is no 
libel, but a virtuous and manly fulfilment of duty in the 
higher interests of humanity. When, precisely, the facts 
come within such a principle, each man must judge in 
his own case, and oftentimes with most distressing con- 
victions of responsibility on either hand. 

A false statement is libelous, for whatever purposes 
made ; for no man may malign an innocent person for 
any supposed good end, and a true statement is still libel- 
ous, if not specifically demanded by the higher rights of 
humanity ; yea, the more truth the more libelous, for it 
destroys reputation the more, and this when no public 
rights are to be subserved by it. Still, as in all cases, so 
here, the claim of the public is higher than the private ; 
and if the private resentment of the slander awaken to 
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a public prosecution, it is right that the defendant be 
allowed to show the truth in evidence, so far as ihat 
may go to convince the jury that his publication was for 
public good. The fact, so shown to be true as he has 
published, cannot of itself justify the publication ; that 
may still be libelous ; but ihe public have a right to this 
truth of the facts, when the man puts his alleged libeler 
OQ trial before its tribunal, that it may so far help to 
determine whether the publisher is not an honest and 
worthy defender of the public freedom. No man has 
the right to a good reputation /oZs^Zy, at the expense of 
pubUc freedom and virtue. 

3. Censobiousnbss. By this is meant the spirit of 
fault-finding and suspicion of bad motives and intent, and 
which exhibits itself in numberless' ways of complsdning 
and detracting, and induces the habit of back-biting and 
petty defaming, when no serious attack upon character 
and good name is attempted or intended. It always 
looks upon the dark side of human character, and sus- 
pects every man to be a knave that has not pretty fully 
proved his virtue. Bespect for humanity does not induce 
to hope for good, and apolo^e for bad things which 
appear in it, but deep conviction of general depravity 
and corruption has induced a faithlessness in all pre- 
tended virtue that has not been long tried. 

True respect for the spiritual being of man demands, 
that we look upon the multitude of human faults and 
failings with aa lenient an eye, and speak for them as 
apologetic a word as reason will allow. Instead of mag- 
nifying and aggravating human offences, it would soften 
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and palHate as fistr as circamstances will admit. Even 
vices and crimes will not be dividged, and the wicked 
reproached for them, except as the rights of humanity 
demand. Such a spirit will not allow itself to become 
censorious, uncharitable, sarcastic and sour towards 
others, nor be disposed to assail even the vicious tamit- 
ingly or scornfully. 

If satire may sometimes be righteously applied in 
castigation of human vices and follies, the virtuous sati- 
rist will not choose that his position and vocation should 
make his spirit harsh and bitter towards the objects of 
his censure ; but having chastised them for their good, 
he would still rather soothe, encourage, and excuse, 
when that tenderer spirit may work them as much good. 
A censorious spirit loves censure., and gratifies itself in 
fault-finding, distrusting and maligning, and has itself 
great need of the forbearance and apology it denies to 
others. A spurit that " hopeth all things," is better than 
that which habitually fretteth itself against evil. Respect 
for man will induce apologies rather than censures, and 
morality demands a charitable rather than a censorious 
judgment. 

4. Be obedient to 0-ovemment. The manner of right 
authority, as a source of obligation, is to receive an exam- 
ination in a subsequent Part of our work ; but we hero 
consider it solely as an existing fact with which man 
comes into connection, and in reference to which he has 
duties solely in the end of his own worthiness, and thus 
wholly within the province of pure morality. Not in 
what respects patriotism may bind in subjection to civil 
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government, but we inquire in what respects is it a moral 
virtue to submit to the ordinance of man? Here is one 
part of our duty to mankind, hi pure moralitj, to be 
" obedient to the powers that be." 

The majesty of civil authority, so far as we have now 
any occa^on to consider, is found m the rational dignity 
of humanity itself, where mankind stand together in a 
collective capacity. God may add his own revealed 
sanction to human government, and thus lay under obli- 
gation " for the Lord's sake," yet is there an inherent 
excellency in righteous human authority which demands 
respect for its own sake. Under whatever form of sov- 
ereignty it may present itself, it is the official representa- 
tion of the public will in regard to its own rights, and if 
the spiritual excellency of each man presents rights which 
in his own dignity demand universal respect, much more 
must official state authority which has, collected within 
itself, the rights and dignity of every citizen, demand a 
respectful recognition. K that man is vicious who treats 
individual rights contemptuously, much more is that man 
vicious who " despises governments.^' Not merely that 
civil authority is useful, is it therefore venerable; it 
could not itself be useful, except as arbitrary tyranny, 
were it not first in itself entitied to respect and reverence. 
The public personality speaks out in its governmental 
le^lation, and the executive magistrate bears the sword 
of the whole body politic, and is official conservator of 
the rights and privileges of the entire commonwealth, 
and has thus in its own right the claim of respectful 
allegiance from every citizen. 
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Pare moraUtj, thus, demands submission to govern- 
ment and obedience to human law, not merely in a legal 
spirit which is moved solely in the consideration of pains 
and penalties, but ^^ for conscience sake." The govern- 
ment, being the true expression of the public will and the 
conservator of the public rights, is venerable in its author- 
ity, and all rebellion or disobedience is a contempt of 
^^ dignities," and thus a debasement of the spirit of the 
rebel. Iffis contempt of government is the making of 
himself imworthy, and is thus a vice condemned by 
morality. The important duties under this maxim of 
obedience to government are, 

1. Subjection. This is to be manifested in obeying 
law ; in cheerfully yielding to the prerogatives of the 
officers of government ; in paying respect to all official 
forms, and complying with all its proclamations and 
special orders. The whole demeanor is to be that of a 
peaceful, quiet, contended, law-abiding citizen. All 
factions, mobs, riots, insurrections, lynch-law proceed- 
ings, are not only political crimes, but vices condemned 
by pure morality. All incendiary speeches or publica- 
tions, and all illegal attempts to coerce the government 
in its political measures, are morally unworthy of every 
citizen. 

2, Tribute. If government exist, it must be sus- 
tained in its expenses by the citizens. The revenue may 
come from varied sources, but in whatever way taxes are 
legally levied, morality forbids all evasion of the public 
claim. All frauds on the revenue laws, secretion of 
rateable property, or embezzlement of public money, are 
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as much more immoral than the defrauding of a private 
person, as the dignity and rights of the State exceed in 
then: claims to respect those of the individual. Tribute 
is as really due to the State, as the fulfilment of con- 
tracts with individuals, and the things of Caesar are as 
truly to be rendered as the things of God. 

3. Service. Every man is bound to render that 
service to the State which in his circumstances are 
legally demanded. He may not shrink from official 
stations, or military duties when his country calls. He 
must judge if higher claims clash with the commands of 
his coimtry and responsibly act accordingly, but in a 
righteous call of his country to any service, no citizen 
may hesitate and delay without becoming immoral. No 
government can last which cannot control the services of 
its citizens. All disrespect to the state is a disgrace to 
the man. 



II DUTIES TO OTHER THAN MANKIND. 



CHAPTER V. 



1. DuTiBS TO Nature. 

Duties to other than man must embrace all ofcher being 
to which man owes any obligation. This will include 
Nature, both animate and inanimate, and God. We 
assume that, without a positive revelation, the existence 
of God would be known from his works ; and this know- 
ledge of the being of God would impose its duties upon 
us in the light of our ovm worthiness, and thus in pure 
morality. Natural religion would bind to duties from 
the motive of love or loyalty to the God of nature, but 
as we here view the duties only in the light of man's 
highest worthiness^ we do not at all enter the field of 
natural theology, but still keep within the field of pure 
morality. We only consider what are the duties, out of 
regard to his own highest wortluness, induced by adding 
to communion with his fellow-men communion with nature 
and with God. 

1. Duties to Nature. 

2. Duties to God. 
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Oar acquamtance with other orders of being is depen- 
dent upon revelation, and the intercourse of man with 
any other finite beings than the human family, is too par- 
tial to admit of any consideration in an ethical system. 

In first considering our duties to Nature, we remark 
that no portion of nature has any endowment of ration- 
ality, and has thus no intrinsic excellency but only a 
relative utility. It is means and not end, and cannot 
thus bind in any duties for its own sake. It is for the 
use of such as have reason ; a thing subservient to per- 
sonality ; and while used by persons, may never be per- 
mitted to use them. Neither lyiimate nor inanimate 
nature has any rights, and can be controlled by no 
ethical rules ; nor can either have any place in a moral 
system on its own account, since it can neither push 
obligations upon others nor feel obligations imposed 
upon it. 

But while for the sake of nature itself man can owe 
no duties to nature, yet for his own sake many duties 
ori^ate in his connection with the world of nature 
around him. Nature has a reflex ethical bearing upon 
man, and he owes many duties to himself which refer to 
nature. As rational spirit he is bound to use nature 
rationally, not for any end in nature, but for the grand 
end of his own worthiness ; and in this connection, all 
of nature animate and inanimate, that can in any man- 
ner be made subservient to the ends of human dignity 
and worth, come within the sphere of etiiical science and 
are involved in the considerations of pure morality. In 
the light of his own worthiness as end, man may see 
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many duties incumbent upon him in reference to his 
treatment of nature. 

These may all be ranged under the heads of a few 
maxims, which for his own dignity and worth he ought 
to adopt and fulfil. 

1. Not wamtordy to mar Nature. Nature, animate 
and inanimate, is given into the hand of man so far as 
he can reach, and he is permitted to use it in any way 
conformed to his own ultimate end. He, as free cause, 
can affect nature and work many changes in her succes- 
sions. But he is not permitted to mar the face of 
nature, nor wantonly and uselessly to injure any of her 
products. 

It is a disgrace to any man's spirit, if he has come to 
take pleasure in the destroying of a crystal, or the defac- 
. ing of a gem ; if he can amuse himself by wantonly 
crushing a flower, or laying desolate any portion of 
nature's works. He is thereby fitting himself to engage 
in any ruthless undertaking. The next step will bring 
him to be cruel, and to delight in worrying and torturing 
sentient beings and destroying animal Ufe. This debases 
still further, and when the man has descended so low 
that he can make animal suffering his sport, and delight 
to inflict pain upon any living thing in air or earth or 
water, he has become not only an unsafe member of civil 
society, but a reproach and disgrace to humanity. We 
very properly call him inhuman. 

There often appears a very early propensity to delight 
in destruction, and to exert the power possessed in deso- 
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lating deeds ; but it is an early immoralify, and the sad 
precursor of coming enormous viciousness. 

2. Convert Nature to thy u%e. Man may not wan- 
tonly mar nature, yet must he directly use nature, that 
she may minister to the high ends of his spiritual being. 
Nature possesses no product too sacred for man. All 
nature is for man, not man for it. When reason requires, 
it is imperative upon him to use anything that nature 
puts within his reach. Mineral, vegetable, animal, all 

' are his ; and over the whole realm of nature he is en- 
throned in dominion. It is a virtue to use nature for his 
worthiness in any way ; it is a vice to neglect to serve 
himself of nature in any offered benefit. 

3. BeauUfy and 'perfect Nature, It is now, as in 
Paradise, man's duty ^^ to dress the earth and to keep 
it." It is no longer a paradise ; yet is it the duty of 
man, by industry and taste, to bring the whole earth as 
near as possible again to the primeval garden. A neglect 
to cultivate and adorn the earth and bring upon it the 
beauty which it might possess, is very much akin to that 
wanton mischief which would mar the beauty and good- 
ness that it already possesses. Man uses nature ethi- 
cally right, only when he strives to bring her as much as 
may be to subserve his wants, his taste, and his morals. 

4. JExplore Nature scientifically. Universal nature 
in its whole structure, the conformation of all its minute 
parts and the entire order of its development, are as if 
there were rationality in nature herself, putting and 
keeping her laws in perfect analogy with the laws and 
forms of reason in the human mind. Had nature herself 
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been otherwise connected, she would have been utterly 
unintelligible. All her phenomena must have been con- 
nected in their permanent substances and successive 
causes, or they could never have been determined, by 
any mind, to their places in space nor their periods in 
time. All objects of sense would have been a mere 
hap-ha^ard dance of appearances. Nature does not 
detenmne reason to be as it is ; she must herself conform 
to reason to be intelligible by reason. 

Here is the grand text-book for the reason of man to 
study. When he has found the true law of nature in 
any of her thousand departments, he will ever find it 
conformed to the demands of reason, and the working 
without and the law within will completely harmonize. 
In all departments of natural science there are necessary 
and universal laws binding up all the parts in unity, and 
man is fulfiling the imperative of his moral being when 
engaged in investigating, classifying and systematizing 
whatever of nature he can bring within his observation. 
He is thus studying and more fully apprehending himself, 
as he studies and apprehends the conformities of nature 
to himself. The Absolute Reason has enstamped himself 
upon his works, and the true interpretation of nature can 
not contradict the eternal truths of reason in the soul of 
man. He has little faith in reason or God, who fears 
that truths in any department of God's revealmg shall 
contradict each other. 

6. Ubb Nature as a discipline in virtue. Nature is 
no more conformed to the reason of man in her philoso- 
phical order, than she is in her ethical connections. She 
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is everywhere as right as she is beautifal and true. If 
the vice of man has not perverted the order of nature, 
she will be everywhere working out what should be, and 
as it should be. If anything works ethically wrong, it 
will be found to have had its perversion through some 
vicious interference. Thus the study of nature in its 
ethical connections is everywhere adapted to moral 
instruction and discipline. Not because there is greatest 
happiness in certain courses, and thus nature herself 
made the end of moraliiy ; but that greatest happiness 
comes in such courses as it should, and thus that nature 
herself is conditioned by morality. 

And now man's highest dignity demands the perfeo- 
tion of his moral culture, and thus that he use nature as 
his schoolmaster to bring him to virtue. All his wisdom 
may and should terminate in righteousness. 



CHAPTER VI. 



2. DuxQBS TO God. 

Thb finite reason asks for the Absolute Reason, and in 
the rational laws of nature, and the immediate interposi- 
tions of new causes in nature, directly affirms his exist* 
ence. The conviction of this truth is so deep, that it 
becomes the hi^est kind of affirmation to say, ^^ as sure 
as Qod is." The existence of Qod being apprehended, 
we do not need to apply to his commands in revelation, 
nor to gather what is his will from nature, which would 
impose reJigiom obligations upon us from the ends of 
piety in love to him; but we need only to know our 
spiritual communication with him, and for our own wor- 
thiness' sake there hnmediately arises the consciousness 
of moral obligations. That the finite spirit and the 
Absolute Spirit exist together, is sufficient to impose 
dudes upon the finite in pure morality. 

How, on principles of immutable morality, God's 
authority over man must be directed, will be examined 
in another Part of our work, under the division of Divine 
Government. Here we only enquire for the moral 
duties we owe to Him, in the end of our own worthiness 
alone. To refuse to comply with these claims of pure 
morality will debase ourselves. The general maxim is. 
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" Worship God." The worship of which we here speak 
is that moral homage which it is a man's virtue to render 
to the Absolute Spirit, and which it would be a vice to 
withhold. We do not bring in the facts of dependence 
and perpetual communications of good, which appeal to 
the sentiment of love ; nor the facts of unbounded full- 
ness and goodness in God, which appeal to the confiding 
feeling of faith and hope ; for these are the basis of relig- 
ious worship and service. We simply take the concep- 
tion of finite spirits, not merely as existing in society 
with each other, but now as existing also in communion 
with God, the Absolute Spirit ; and on the ground of 
intrinsic excellency of spiritual being, there are the 
moral claims in the Absolute to a spiritual adoration 
from the finite, wluch pure morality alone can recognize. 
Such community of existence cannot be, but the finite 
spirit will debase itself if it will not bow in prostrate 
homage before the Absolute. 

When the man stood alone in the sanctuary of his own 
spiritual being, he found an authority, which he was con- 
scious would awaken the conviction of eternal infamy in 
himself not to respect and obey ; and when he stood in 
the presence of other spirits like his own, he was obliged 
to respect their rights from their own intrinsic excellency, 
and to know that it would be a perpetual degradation in 
himself to trample on the least of those rights ; but now 
his eye sees the absolute God, and the sphere of his 
morality greatly enlarges. The claim to respect himself, 
and tc honor the spirit of his fellow becomes the claim 
to ibr orofoundest homage in the presence of Jehovah. 
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A nmdi deeper infamy is incurred, in his own sight, not 
now to fiEdl prostrate and adore. The same conscious- 
ness of what is due to spiritual excellency is here, but 
not now solely in the light of finite attributes; he is here 
amid the glory that fills immensity and inhabiteth eter- 
nity ; and he deeply feels that a refusal to worship m such 
a presence must be the infamy of the second death. Of 
all immoralities, the greatest is to be morally irreligious. 
Tlus maxim, to ^^ worship Grod," includes many duties, 
among the most considerable of which we here notice, 

1. Bbyebencs. This is purely a spiritual emotion. 
Nothing but a spirit can experience it, and this only in 
the presence of a spirit. The animal may be made 
afnud, but never to revere ; and man may be made 
afraid in the presence of an animal, but never there to 
feel reverence. The respect which man is constrained 
to feel for the spiritual through all humanity, rises in 
proportion to the attributes of rationality there disclosed ; 
and in the presence of some hoary sage, he involuntarily 
uncovers his head and bows in obeisance ; but it is only 
before the Absolute that reverence is consummated ; and 
here, in the presence of God, the finite soul knows that 
nothing should hinder the complete surrendery of all that 
he is, in humble consecration. Unreserved homage is 
due to God, and the profoundest reverence is itself the 
dignity of the human spirit. No man is so exalted as 
when utterly losing himself in his reverence for the 
Deity. 

2. Godly Fear. This is other than sunple reverence, 
though reverence may always accompany it; and we 
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expKm iiie difference when we speak of reverential awe. 
There is a fear which is altogether distinct from a oon- 
stitutional apprehension of danger. The apprehension 
of great impending evil is a ^^ fear that hath torment." 
It is a most unwelcome emotion, and man and beast 
shrink away from its experience. Sat godlj fear has no 
pain, and excites no revulsion in the presence of its 
object. The most dreadful majesty is revealed ; a glory 
that is terrible ; the place is holy, and he puts off the 
.shoes from his feet, and even expresses himself by saying 
^'I exceedingly fecur and quake," and yet the man 
chooses to be there. He would withdraw from this 
presence, and change this emotion, for no other possible 
place or feeling. His full confidence in this ^eadful 
Being makes even his terrible greatness delightful. 
This awful Ood is his father and his friend ; and by so 
much the more as his majesty is fearfdl, is his protection 
delightful. That very glory, which in its purity is to the 
wicked ^^ a consuming fire," is to him a defence and an 
honor ; and his own soul bums with love and joy while 
he gazes with holy amazement. The fear that would 
else be insupportably tormenting, becomes by his own 
congeniality of spirit with the object an adoring awe, 
which is sublimely ennobling. 

3. Humility. This, in its true meaning, is a virtue 
that proportions itself relatively to the being that exer- 
cises it. To the Absolute, there can be no place for 
humility ; but to all finite beings, humility is a duty and 
a virtue. It consistB in tiie assent of tiie spirit to take 
the precise position which is due to its own proportional 
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infarinrie exeeDenoy. We speak not now of iiie hamSitj 
of a nnner, which must partake of shame and remorse, 
but the hnmilitj of spritnal bemgs in the presence of 
the absolute Jehovah, as a moral virtae. Whatever 
grades of spiritual life ihere may be from human to arch- 
angel, through all the ranks of ^^ thrones, dominions, 
principalities, and powers," that is humility in each which, 
in reverent adoration of the Most Hi^, cordially assents 
to its own place among the worshippers, and the highest 
in this classified rank, while he casts his crown before tha 
throne and veils his face with his wings, will be as truly 
virtuous in his humility as the lowest. The ri^teous 
order would be as truly broken in the degradation of the 
U^er as in the undue exaltation of the lower, and each 
is truly humble and morally virtuous in his humility, 
when he bows rejoicingjly before God in the very place 
which his relative excellency asrigns to him. There is 
no pride, no self-conceit, but the virtue of universal 
humility, in that world where Qoi is too great to be 
either proud or humble, and where all finite being fills 
just the sphere of its own spritual excellence with divine 
adoration and pnuse. 



There has been, in the foregoing Chapters, an applica- 
tion of the ultimate Rule of right over all the field of 
human conduct, in its leading divisions, which contains 
individual and associated spiritual being, and thus a 
complete System of Moral Science so far as duty is 
cleaily detenmnable by man's highest worthiness. We 
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heie dose this Part of Pure Morality by a few Aphorisms 
elicited &om the inyestigatioii. 

1. Mumanity can never escape from the colliding 
injhiences of animal appetites and spiritual imperatives. 
Sometimes appetite and duty may fully accord ; some- 
times an unruly appetite may seem to be mortified ; but 
at no time can the animal nature and the rational spirit 
be in combination, where there will not often be '' the 
flesh lusting against the spirit/' and calling for a constant 
watch and a strong restraint. Man's ethical life must 
perpetually be militant, and his highest worth can only 
be gained in that manly valor which alone conquers by 
a perpetual conflict. He should have the complacency 
of perpetual mastery, but he will never, in the flesh, 
have the blessedness of complete conquest. To find the 
serene bliss of heaven, he must drop the animal taberna- 
cle, and thus lose the conflicting " law in the members." 

2. Virtue cannot consist in habit, Man's ultimate 
rule demands great care in forming habits, inasmuch as 
many actions of his life will flow from habit, and have 
their efiect upon himself and others ; but no action from 
mere habit can constitute virtue. This involves watchful- 
ness and activity, valor and conflict ; the good will striv- 
ing and ruling. However long-continued and apparentiy 
confirmed the habit may be, it is not safe trusting to it. 
An unwonted trial may at any hour come, and the long 
habit at once be broken through. While the good habit 
controls, it is not virtue ; and there is no security for 
any day that it will still control. Habit is mere facility 
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from frequent repetition, virtue is constant victory from 
stem perpetual conflict. 

8. CoiuUtry is not in finding principles, but whether 
particular facts come under the principles* The ulti- 
mate Rule is clear in the self-knowledge of reason. Its 
imperatives are direct from wliat is due to tiie inherent 
exoellenoj of the spirit. The principles of pure moralitj 
are thus dear in their own light, when seen in their own 
ground. They stand in necessity, and are universal. 
Moral Philosophy, as a science, has thus only to deal 
with principles, and to set them out clearly in their true 
grounds. 

But often real or supposed £ACts may be so ambigu 
ous, and terms may often be so equivocaJ, that tiie nicest 
JUscemment may be needed to determine whether they 
oome un^er tiie principle or not ; and all such oases give 
rise to questions of casuistry. 

The science of pure morality has nothing to do with 
casuistry ; though the application of its principles in 
experience give occasion for frequent and often very dif- 
ficult questions of casuistry. 

4. The following precise application of terms in mo- 
rality may he here given : All action under the constraint 
of the ultimate Rule is duty : and all action against duty 
is transgression. A transgression may be from physical 
weakness, and we thus term it the man's infirmity. It 
may be through the man's carelessness, and we call it 
his fault. It may be deliberate and determined, and 
we then call it his vice. There will be seen occasion 
hereafter for the distinction of vice as against a purely 
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moral rule, and transgression of civil law which is crime j 
and also transgression of God's law which is sin. To 
the personal author of the transgression we impute the 
intention, and term this his gxdlt; and when we refer to 
the retribution with which guilt is to be visited, we term 
the person to whom the guilt is imputed, respormble. 
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SECOND PART. 



POSITIVE AUTHORITY. 



I. 



THE OCCASION FOR POSITIVB AUTHORITY. 

Pure Moralitt contemplates character and conduct 
solely in iiie light of the nliamate Bule of highest worth- 
iness, and approves of only such character and conduct 
as stands conformed to that rule. This is the highest 
good and the only motive to right action, and can admit 
of no other motive in co-action with it. If other than 
the end of highest worthiness blend in the conduct, the 
life is not purely virtuous. 

But specific occasions occur which make other ends 
desirable, and thus other motives necessary. The pure 
love of the right may not be always sufficient to induce 
obedience, and yet good reasons exist why even an obe- 
dience that is not purely virtuous must be sought. It 
may also be found that there are susceptibilities in human 
nature which may admit of the application of other 
motives, than the moral Rule of right seen m the case 
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itself, and making another end than that of pure worthi- 
ness necessary to the moral agent, in the absence of all 
opportonify for applymg such pure end of worthmess, 
and thus another measure of control over human cha- 
racter and life may be introduced. Pure Morality, in 
the contemplation of such occaiuons, will not be sufficient 
to cover all the methods of dealing with human conduct, 
and thus other systems of motives must be found and 
classified which do not direct themselves immediately to 
the end of highest worthiness, and thereby other rules of 
human action must be attained than the ultimate rule of 
pure morality. 

But no such motives may be applied and no such rules 
adopted, contrary to the claims of pure morality. The 
governing of the Ufe by them must not conflict with the 
end of highest worthiness, inasmuch as such, a supposi- 
tion would make the system of government over human 
conduct immoral. The author and executor of such an 
administration would himself be vicious, and no possible 
end could be a compensation for violating and subvertmg 
the end of morality. This supposed change of rule and 
end, must not, therefore, conflict with and destroy the 
end of pure moraUty, but be wholly consistent with it. 
Such occasion is found, and the necessity for such 
restrictions, in the end of social polity, and the end of 
religious regulation, each of which must come under the 
constraint of direct positive authority, and cannot be left 
to the motives which pure morality alone may apply. 

And it is precisely in the above view, that while 
authority is another mode of constraining human conduct 
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than pure moralitj, yet masmuch as it may b j no means 
eontradiot or subrert moraKtj, bat most in some way be 
made conformable to morality, its consideration most 
iliere&re be brought within the field of Moral Science. 
The ultimate Rule of right must be so applied to all 
authority, that it may thereby be determined that it is 
not an immoral and idcious authority. It is introduced 
as a necessary means of constraint where pure morality 
will not admit of an application ; but in no case, and for 
no reason, may it be used in conflict with morality ; and 
hence the necessity of subjecting all authority to the 
criterion of a rigid Moral Science, by which only can it 
be known that it is nothing but righteous authority that 
has been tolerated. Positire authority, thus, must come 
within the field of a pure moral science. It will not 
govern by morality, but it must govern in full accordance 
with morality. 

II. 

THB PECULIARIT7 OP AUTHORITY. 

Authority, as brought within the province of Moral 
Science, is a right to Uffislate. When this right goes 
out in specific exercise, and promulgates its -precepts 
without revealing its own reasons, guarding those pre- 
cepts by the sanction of pains and penalties, and judging 
of conduct under its laws, and executing its penalties as 
incurred without givmg an account of its own grounds of 
action to its subjects, it is termed Positive Authority. 
The point in which this authority is vested is termed 
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Stfvereignty. The same point of sovereignty is the 
source for all authoritative legislation, judicial decision 
and executive action in the government. 

The ultimate Rule in pure morality is wholly subjeo- 
Uve, All must be brought to the decision of the reason 
and the test of conscience. Th^ inward consciousness 
of the excellency of spiritual being, controllmg for its 
own worthmess' sake, is the one constraining force of all 
duty. But authority is in this wholly peculiar. It is 
entirely objective. Another than myself, and who is 
wholly out of and separate &om myself, gives the rule 
and holds me responsible to him in my conduct. I need 
only to know the rule, and not at all Ids reason for giving 
it, and I am at once bound by it. It is not at all what 
my reason apprehends, but what my sovereign promul- 
gates ; not how do I decide, but solely how do I read ; 
the proclaimed will of sovereignty alone takes hold of my 
conscience and binds my conduct. That which is wholly 
out of me is made to have dominion over all that origin- 
ates within me, and the will of another is to be the lord 
over my will. 

Such a claim always demands and should ever receive 
the closest scrutiny, for unless the authority be fully 
legitimated in its morality, it becomes the most vicious 
and detestable tyranny. This is the whole business of 
this Second Part of Moral Science, and that to which 
we now betake ourselves. 

Pontive Authority, as already found, has varied modes 
of applying its constraint to human conduct, and thus 
giving necessity to consider it, in its different modes, 

13* 
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under distinct Diyisians. When applying pains and 
penalties, or offering rewards, it appeals solely to hope 
and fear, and the obedience so resulting is that of mere 
legality. When appljing the constraint of love and 
rererence for the sovereign, and thus appealing solely to 
respect and regard for the authority itself, the obedience 
induced is that of complete hyalty. These may also be 
blended in one sovereignty, and the government use 
both. The first is found in Civil Chvemment; the 
second in the Divine CFovemmeiU; and the last in 
Family Q-avemment. We shall examine each at large 
in its own order. 



FIRST DIYISION. 



CIVIL CxOVERNMENT, 



CHAPTER I. 



THB STATB. 

Either authority is, and this makes the state, or the 
state already is, and this makes its own aathoritative 
government. On the supposition of the fir%t^ there may 
be two positions assumed by di£ferent parties. One, 
that God commissions some directly to govern, and their 
dimne right gives authority to government and estab- 
lishes the state. The other, that each person has the 
sovereignty over himself, and many such persons coming 
together make a state and a government by compact. 

The theory of divine right makes all civil government 
Theocratic. God is the Supreme civil ruler, and the 
human magistrate is his vice-gerent Such was the gov- 
ernment of ancient Israel. For special ends, not here 
necessary to detail, God proposed to be the civil ruler 
as well as the tutelar Deity of the Hebrews, and was 
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formally accepted as such by the popular voice. A con- 
stitation or platform of government was also proposed 
and formallj adopted, and a solemn ratification of the 
whole and inaogaratkm of the government occurred, as 
fully g^ven in Exodus, 19th Chap, to the 25th. All the 
subsequent le^slation given by Grod conformed to this 
ori^nal platform, called ^^the Book of the Covenant," 
and which was kept in the Ark, called hence ^^ the Ark 
of the Covenant." God was henceforth their constitu- 
tional King, and the human ma^trate held office and 
ruled under his appointment. 

Li tliis one instance only has God assumed such a 
relation. And in this, he so sanctioned and regarded 
popular rights, that he admitted the sovereignty of the 
Jewish people, and would not himself take the civil rule 
over the nation except by their express consent Had 
the nation refused to accept the offer, it would have been 
the sin of ingratitude and contempt of such distinguished 
favor, but not the crime of rebellion against political sov- 
ereignty. Here is the most ancient and valid recognition 
of the rights of popular freedom. We can better afford 
to lose all the examples of free institutions in Greece and 
Borne, than this one divine acknowledgment of the sove- 
reign right of a people to determine their own form of 
government. The Divine Right of Kings is not here 
found, except as God has himself been popularly chosen 
as national ruler, and then as suchtidopted King he com- 
missions whom he will to stand in his name before the 
^ople as the Lord's anointed. Since God has never 
offered and been accepted thus by any second nation, no 
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other Kings tlian those of ancient Israel have so ruled 
by divine right. The theory of a voluntary compact is 
a mere figment. Primitive governments were not so 
established. No state ever thus ori^nated. Such a 
convention, if held, could neither on such ^ supposition 
put their laws upon any recusants, nor rightfully force 
these non-complying persons from a perpetual re^dence 
in the midst of them. The compact could righteously 
bind no longer than the lives of the original contractors, 
and the next generation must have its own option to per- 
petuate the state or not. Neither of these methods can 
make a state, for neither of them can authoritatively 
carry themselves into execution without already assuming 
the state itself to exist. 

The second is the true position, that the state itself 
must exist in order that any civil government may be. 
The constitution does not make the state, but the state 
makes its constitution. The true conception of a primi- 
tive state, is that of an organic existence first attained 
in the natural development of humanity itself. It is no 
possible product of man's procuring, but an ordinance 
of Grod in the very process of nature's ongoing. The 
individuals in the most primitive society are not separate 
units, but already a community. " The sovereignty of 
the individual" can never be tolerated in any aggregate 
body of men that must dwell together. The freedom of 
the individual is the bondage of the conmnmity. The 
choices of each man, as they go out in execution, throw 
their effects upon all, and every man has an interest in 
each. These interacting choices, and their consequent 
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interests amversallj diSased, knit society together ; it is 
already a unity. The individnal does not and cannot 
isolate himself, and exist separate and alone. He may 
not be permitted to carry out his own choices regardless 
of the choices of his fellows. He is not an independent, 
but a composite element in an organic whole. The indi- 
iddoal persons necessarily coalesce into one complex 
existence as a community. And this is the primitive 
state, ready at once as an organic whole to govern itself, 
and by an inherent authority to make its own constitu- 
tion, its code of legislation, and enforce obedience upon 
each in the controlling and sovereign right of the whole. 
This government of the state finds its immediate end 
in the control of the secular and social intercourse of its 
members one with another. From its very attributes, as 
limited in humanity, it can regulate only overt action. 
Neither by its eye nor its arm can it reach to the moral 
disposition of its members, and can thus control no fur- 
ther than this disposition discovers itself in the outer 
conduct. An inward preference, which is never to dis- 
close itself in any executive action that shall go out to 
attain possession, is a mere wish; and this is wholly 
beyond all interference from any state action. I may 
wish in any way, and the state has nothing to do with it. 
But choice is an active preference that cannot lie imma- 
nent in the mind. It prompts to overt gratification. It 
cannot be formed, but it seeks its first fair opportunity 
to get its object. This, the eye of the state apprehends 
as soon as possible, and lays its hand upon it to constrain 
and govern it as soon as it can be recognized. A man's 
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^h for his nei^bor's death is noiUng to the state, and 
is thus politicaQy innocent ; bat a man's chmce of his 
nei^bor's death is that ^^ malice prepense" ^hich the 
state treats as crime so soon as discorerable. The imme- 
diate end of government is the control of individaal 
choices in their execution. 

Sut it controls these for an end more uUimate. The 
state, as such, has its own highest good. It cannot seek 
the highest worthiness of its members, and thus that of 
itself, in pore morality. Its eye is too dim, and its hand 
too clumsy, that it should undertake the execution of 
government solely by the inner light of conscience, and 
the control of character and conduct by the law written 
on the heart in the spirit's immediate knowledge of its 
intrinsic excellency. No human government can make 
pure virtue the end of its administration. It must leave 
this whole field of pure morality to a more spiritual sover- 
eignty. The highest it can reach is the control of man's 
outer life. It may and must encourage morality, that 
this outer life may be the most elevated, but it cannot 
constrain this outer life by morality. The constraint of 
pure virtue is utterly beyond its power to apply. 

The state must seek the highest elevation of humanity 
in all the forms of its outer life. It is impossible to give 
what this is completely in any precise definition. It 
includes that whole outward manifestation of the human 
Kfe which its inward perfection would secure, and can be 
expressed by no word more significantly accurate than 
civilization. The highest civilization is the summum 
bonum of a state. Its right, agsdnst all without and all 
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/ intbin, is to keep the course of progress open, and the 
impulse active to the attiunment of the highest civiliza- 
tion. There is no individoal sovereignty that may lift 
itself above the state sovereignty, and the man execute 
his own choice against the choice of the state in ita pro- 
gress to its highest elevation. 

But it is not necessary that all individual choices 
should be controlled. Many of these may go out into 
execution, and no other man's choices thereby be hin- 
dered^ Not then human choices as such, but only such 
choices in one man as conflict with the choices in another, 
and in tiiis confliction of individual choices, such as collide 
with the public choice are to be restrained. All that 
firustrates the end of the state, in ita ri^t to attain its 
highest civilization in its chosen way, is a collision with 
the public choice, and this the state has inherent autho- 
rity to control. This is the specific meaning of pvllie 
freedom — that which is properly intended when we 
speak in the abstract, politically, of liberty. Not at 
all the freedom of individuals, but the freedom of the 
community ; and the freedom of no individual in anything 
that crosses and collides with the freedom of the commu- 
nity. There cannot be a bitterer nor a more hopeless 
bondage, than a life exposed to the collisions of every 
man's unhindered choices. The sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual is anarchy, and in this is necessarily the absence 
of all liberty but in the might of the strongest. All 
other conceptions of popular liberty but such as rests 
upon the choice of the state, which is the whole society 
in its unity, and this choice directed to the legitimate 
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end of ita highest civilization in its own right, are but 
conceptions of that which in its very definition ^ill be 
licentiousness. 

All true liberty, thus, must have law. Individual 
freedom must be restrained by the choice of the commu- 
nity, and the choice of the commumty, which is the state, 
must be restrained by the end of highest national civili- 
zation. Civil government, therefore, finds its ultimate 
end in the conservation of public freedom. Not at all 
pure morality in its highest spiritual worthiness, but mere 
legality in its restraint of outward action for lughest 
civilization. It founds on its right, against all opposition, 
to its free choice in the attainment of this its ultimate 
end. The state will ever hold that to be legally right 
which is in accordance with the public choice, and that 
to be legally wrong which hinders thfe execution of the 
public choice. I may do what I will, if it does not thus 
come.in conflict with the public freedom, and the state 
will not interpose its sovereign authority to prevent me ; 
and I may attempt anything that does thus contravene 
the public choice, and the state will make and apply the 
law that must restrain me. That the public choice should 
be ethically right, demands that it should be directed to 
the highest elevation of humanity. 

With this conception of a state, and the end of govern- 
ment as administered by the state, we may define Civil 
Xiaw to be, the constraint of individual choice^ hy state 
sovereignty^ for the end of public freedom. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THB STATE MAY COERCE FOB THE END 01* PUBUO 

FREEDOM. 

It will be necessary hereafter to show that all state 
action most be kept within the restraints of morality, and 
that all its authority must be made to rest upon morality, 
or it becomes mere usurpation. But when the state is 
able to show that its authority is legitimate and also 
rightly exercised in all its precepts, it cannot rely upon 
this vaUdity of its authority and ihe rectitude of its legis- 
lation for the securing of obedience. The moral obliga- 
tion, from the mere rectitude of the sovereignty, will not 
ordinarily be suflScient to control the action of the sub- 
jects and secure the public freedom in its course to tho 
highest civilization. Particular choices will prompt one 
to overt acts subversive of the rights of others, and hinder 
all in their progressive improvement, and the very end 
for which state authority exists, and in sovereignty bears 
the sword, is that the magistrate may be " a terror to evil 
doers." So far as pure morality may constrain the con- 
duct, the coercion of the state is a nullity ; but inasmuch 
as the multitude will not act from the pure love of virtue, 
the state may bring in other constraining influences. It 
may appeal to hope or fear, by applying rewards or by 
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threatening pains and penalties. This last, especially, 
is what is to be understood in governmental coercion. 

Sach use of psdns and penalties is consistent with 
morality. These give no motives that can reach the end 
of pure morality in highest worthiness, but they may 
conduce to the end of the state, in highest civilization, 
without conflicting with any moral claim. The public 
freedom, in its march to highest civilization, cannot other- 
wise be preserved. Virtuous and loyal citizens may not 
need any such coercion, but some will be vicious and 
disloyal, and the public freedom will demand that they 
should be restrained in some way. The penal law is not 
enacted for the righteous, but for the vicious. Its penal- 
ties are derigned to operate upon the lawless and disobe- 
dient, and hold wicked men in check, that virtuous men 
may lead a peaceful life. If the end of Civil Law was 
the cultivation of pure morality, it could not apply poUti- 
cal pains and penalties, for khe application of such could 
subserve no such end. But since the end is public free- 
dom, and this may be promoted, even in the lawless, by 
penal threatemngs, so the magistrate may make use of it 
and restrain for freedom's sake as far as practicable. 

This is further manifest from the limited capacity of 
the state. It must perforce satisfy itself with the regu- 
larity of the outward life. It cannot judge the heart 
and determine when that is righteous from any inward 
inspection. K the external life of one man is as fully 
conformed to the claims of public freedom as another, 
the state is equally satisfied with both, and never has any 
interest in the enquiry whether this life of conformity is 
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the o&pring of a pure love of virtue, or love of country, 
or from fear of punishment. Inasmuch as it must satisfy 
itself mHi the regularities of an outward life, and such 
application of pidns and penalties may tend strongly to 
secure this, it is right that it should use coercion, and 
restrain by fear from the violation of jfreedom, when it is 
incompetent to itself to do this in any other way. 

Still further, certain courses of conduct and habits of 
life facilitate human improvement, and give an impulse 
to the progress of humanity in civilization, and the direct 
action of government may encourage to such courses and 
habits and discourage the opposite, and thus throw the 
current of human action in the line of its own purifica- 
tion and refinement. This is one end of the state, not 
merely to hold its threatenings directly in the face of 
vice, but to shape by its legislation the whole habits of 
the people to a course that will avoid all crime, and pre- 
vent all need of penal infliction. It is bound to consult 
general consequences, and to prohibit present acts which 
will bring future public evil. Its right is to so educate 
the people that growing civilization shall be a constant 
experience. This may be done by the influence of posi- 
tive le^lation, and all necessary penalties, as the sanc- 
tions to such salutary laws, are fully in accordance with 
all the claims of morality. 

The right to coerce by penalty is thus fully the prero- 
gative of state authority. 

This right to civil coercion has some special modifica- 
tions and restrictions, from the necessities of the case, in 
peculiar circumstances. 
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1. CmeM where all civU penalty^ i» impotent. Provi- 
dential occurrences may throw the citizen into circum- 
stances, where the danger will prompt to action as much C<^ 
or even more than any threatening which the state might 
apply in counteraction. The state is here wholly para- 
lyzed, and can only pass by in inaction. Nature is 
stronger than the law could be made, and all legislation 
would be empty. Two shipwrecked men seize an oar, • 
or are in a boat, that can save only one ; one man is 
perishing in the want of another's property that would 
save life, and this property is within his reach ; or any 
other condition where the man is already in a greater 
extremity than any threatening of the law can be to him ; 
in all such cases the attempt to interpose civil law would 
be folly. The question is not for the claim of morality, 
or the demands of piety ; whether conscience or God 
win condemn ; but solely, what can human law do ? 

In all such cases the state excuses itself from any 
interference, and throws off all responsibihty by admit- 
ting its own impotence. Its valid defence to all claim 
from public freedom, in such cases, is in the standing law 
maxim for the occasion — Necessity has no law. This, 
however, does not apply to cases of great personal hazard 
and recklessness in the exposure of others. The engineer 
of a steam engine may be more exposed than any other 
man, but this is not a case where his carelessness or . 
recklessness would be beyond the reach of law. He 
may be made to feel that, in addition to all the hazard 
of death by an explosion, there may be the still addi- 
tional hazard of penal law if he escape the first danger. 

14* 
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The cases where law fiEuls, are where law at the time 
can add no stronger coercion than the providential exi- 
gencies. 

2. Where civil laWy in its general enactmenty would 
induce particular ivjustice and ir^ury. All legislation 
must be more or less general in its incladed application. 
There cannot be laws designed and adapted to every 
particular case. Their particular application depends 
wholly upon the facts of each case as coming within the 
general scope of the law. The general laws of currency 
may liquidate a clsdm by a very depreciated value in 
the coin; a bargsdn in any kind of property may be 
legally enforced, even though the action of the govern- 
ment may have very much changed the market price of 
the commodity. Not unfrequentiy, the very laws de- 
signed by the state for the conservation of the rights of 
men and the public freedom, when carried literally out 
in execution, would greatly violate equity in particular 
cases, and be greatly oppressive to the citizen. The 
state cannot legislate against itself, nor can it permit 
that its legislation should be disregarded, but here the 
execution of its own laws is a plain iniquity. 

In such cases the state relieves itself from responsi- 
bility and sustains its authority, by giving jurisdiction to 
courts of equity. The statute law is left to all future 
use upon its proper principle, but a higher principle of 
moral equity overrules the particular case, and under 
well known regulations the court of chancery decides the 
case as the general statute would not. The apology to 
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law is the maxim, " The extremity of the law is extreme 
injury.'^^ 

8. Critical exigencies in the nation itself. A special 
distress, a national calandtj, the danger from hostile 
invasion or internal insurrection, may throw a state into 
such critical exigencies as no existing laws could meet, 
and the administration carried out in its legal forms 
would jeopard the commonwealth. Various expedients 
have been resorted to in such cases. A dictator has 
been appointed for the occasion, with discretionary 
power. The magistrate has set the law aside, and taken 
the responsibility to the State to act without law ; the 
general has declared martial law, and subjected civil 
authority to military rule ; and thus the nation may have 
been saved at the expense of discarding its own legisla- 
tive authority. When the state afterwards reviews such 
violence done to its own laws, it apologizes for the tem- 
porary usurpation or exercise of arbitrary power, by say- 
ing, " the laws are silent amid arms^^ 

While thus the state has authority to legislate, and to 
coerce by pains and penalties obedience to its le^lation 
for the ends of freedom, there are cases where either 
this is impracticable, or where it would defeat the very 
end of law, and in such cases the state diispenses witli 
all coercion. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



A STATE HAS A NECESSITY FOR LAW. 

We here encounter the anarchical theories of the age, 
and have need for a more extended iavestigation. Such 
theorists contemplate man as an individua!, and society 
as onlj an aggregate of individuals, except as made into 
a community by some conventional and arbitrary arrange- 
ment As such a factitious product, society has no rights 
and no authority that can be detemuned as belonging to 
it in its unity. Man is competent to find out the right, 
and may be persuaded into it without any application of 
law with its pains and penalties. 

This general position of all no-government schemes 
has a variety of modifications. Gratification of desire is 
the only good, and man needs only to consult general 
experience and learn the dictate of prudence. If re-ac- 
tion and restraint from others would make the pleasure 
too expensive, then decline it ; if not, then enjoy it. 
Again, the kindly sympathies and sentiments of humanity 
may be relied upon to regulate society. Mankind may 
be induced to live together orderly and quietly, from 
cultivated affections and appeals to magnanimity and 
generosity. Labor may be made attractive bj^ proper 
apportionment, and each man find and love his own place, 
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and give to 6thers their places in loving and confiding har- 
mony. Socialism would thus build up communities larger 
or smaller, that would need no laws with penal sanctions. 
Or, again, cultivate man as rational, and inspire a manly 
love of virtue, and self-respect and public regard will be 
sufficient for all the ends of society, without degrading 
penal laws and appeals to debasing fears. Teach mm ; 
reason with him ; persuade him ; do not coerce him. It 
is his to judge all laws imposed, and if he cannot see a 
reason for them, he may renounce them. Commandment 
without explanation is tyranny, and is to be unconquera- 
bly resisted. 

It is not difficult to find many evils growing out of 
perverse and abused political regulations; nor to put 
some scheme of appealing to kindness, magnanimity, and 
especially to conscience and reason, in such a specious 
and plausible light as to appear &vorable for man's self- 
government and a cure for many of the evils of society. 
But it is also easy to show that auUiority may be so 
administered as to appeal to conscience, and that right 
sovereignty may command without explanation and the 
man feel obligation to it. The righteousness of govern- 
ing by authority may thus be made to appear, and there 
may also be added the fell proof that there is a necessity 
in human society for such government ; and in this all 
anarchical theories are subverted. 

The necessity for Civil Law may be seen in the follow- 
ing particulars : 

1. Many nrnsi be governed who cannot see what is 
politically right. The end of all political authority, and 
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the ground of all right to exercise it, is found in the 
interest of public freedom. Tlus gives a right to coer- 
cion, and would constrm to obedience all who are virtu- 
0US9 on the ground of duty alone. But if some minds 
cannot see this principle, or how the facts come under it, 
and cannot thus be controlled by it, tins would not abol- 
ish the rights of the public to freedom, nor the claim 
upon the state iiiat the public peace remun unbroken. 

Such subjects every state has, and is bound to control 
ihem. Children in minmty, and ignorant adults are to 
be thus coerced, when they cannot see the reason of the 
law in the light of the public fireedom. 

SL JUanj/ who see duty in the light of puhlie freedom j 
vdU not do it. Selfishness and depravity, though highly 
enlightened, will not, under strong temptations, be always 
restrained by mere ethical imperatives. The state may 
not jeopard the public fireedom by expectmg that all, 
who know their political duty, will do it. The liberties 
of no people can so be saved. 

3. Tfiere are many practical matters which only the 
state can settle. Society has many wants which cannot 
be supplied from individual study and action, and can 
only be established by state authority. 

At what age shall a man be rendered ci^y compe- 
tent to make contracts? What forms shall make con- 
tracts binding ? How shall property be regulated, ex- 
changed, or transmitted by hereditary descent ? How 
shall the litigation of human rights be determined, and 
what shall be the forms of judicial decisions ? Who shall 
be authorized Judges? And what forms of electing 
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them ? And how inyest with their oflEice ? All these, and 
a thousand other matters, must be regulated in some 
way in every community ; the business of society could 
not go on a day without it. There must be here some 
uniform order of operation, and no one method settles its 
own expediency above all others. Only state authority 
can avail here. The rights and peace of a community 
cannot be preserved without laws enforcing such regula- 
tions by adequate sanctions. 

Man is thus manifestly made to be governed. With- 
out positive law society cannot exist. It cannot be shown 
that even holy beings can be kept holy without positive 
enactments ; and in a community of depraved beings, the 
public freedom cannot be safe an hour without law. A 
state of anarchy is a state of violence and wrong. And 
not merely in the depravity, but also, as we have seen, 
in the ignorance of many, and more especially in many 
matteis of necessary regulation for all, there is found 
the universal necessity for state regulation and control. 
Man, as a social being, is in his natural condition only 
when under law. 

Positive Authority is precisely adapted to meet those 
necessities which the nature of man in society creates. 

This will appear in the following particulars : 

It augments to the guiUy the dangers of disturbing the 
pullie freedom. Leaving all the ethical restraints of 
duty and remorse for its violation in full force, it goes 
fnrtiier and threatens its own positive punishments 
against ianmsgression. There is tiie strong probability 
at least, put before every one who would invade the 
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public freedom, that he will be detected, convicted and 
punished. This probability is proportioned to the virtue 
and vigor of the state government, and by so much is 
the danger of guilt enhanced and the wicked restrained. 

It adds ail the influence of personality to etJdcal prin- 
eiple. Ethical principle is as much violated in criminal 
action as before the law, but in the law there is some- 
ilung more than a principle. It represents all the inte- 
rests, sympathies and inununities of personality. The 
crime is not against abstractions and idealities, but 
against the real persons represented in the le^lation. 
It violates their will and invades their social freedom 
and peace, and is an outrage to their sentiments and 
fteling9, and thus an offence ag£unst sentient rational 
beings. Thus law, as the expressed will and embodied 
aentim^t of the community, appeals to all that is kind, 
tender and humane in every subject that he should not 
selfishly violate it, and thereby adds much strength to 
ethical restraint. 

It puts the retribution beyond all interposition from 
the criminal. If there were nothing but the pangs of 
remorse and conscious self-debasement, the guilty might 
find many ways of softening or stifling these retributions 
of pure morality. The criminal would need only to 
cover bis conscience by prejudices, apologies, excited 
passions, or to keep his .attention perpetually absorbed 
in other interests. But here the injured public is the 
executor and avenger of law, and all tiie interests and 
freedom of the community press upon the state sever- 
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eigntj to see that the commonwealth receive no detri- 
ment. 

The duty is made plain by the distinct declaration of 
the law. Where ignorance might hesitate from its weak 
apprehension, the law speaks clearly ; where practical 
principles are equivocal, the law expresses them dis- 
tinctly and definitely ; where practice must have some 
standard, and which from the nature of the case might 
be any one of many methods, the law directly settles 
yf}nGh and how. Statute law, thus, in'^all practical mea« 
Bures, gives clearness to duty beyond what the reason in 
pure morality would supply. 

The state must legislate, and by legislation it meets 
the want of social freedom. 
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CHAPTER rV. 



THB SBOTITUDB OF STATE AUTHOBHT. 

Mbrelt to assume aufhority, cannot thus make itself to 
be right authority. We are not bound to obey because 
some have assumed to command, nor because they have 
acquired power to crush resistance. Tins power may 
still be usurpation and tyranny. On the other hand, 
authority may constrain conscience as a duty without 
the application of its power. Even when the rightness of 
the precept is not at all apprehended, the naked will of 
sovereignty is enough to fix obligation, but it must be sov- 
ereignty staiiding on right authority. This is where the 
principles of moral science reach to the very foundation 
of all civil government, and it is a matter of the highest 
importance to determine the ground on which the recti- 
tude of human authority, as it goes out in legislation, 
must be made to stand. The consideration will demand 
two particulars : 

I. The point in which sovebeigntt should be placed. 

n. The lines within which sovereigntt should act. 

All civil legislation must emanate from some point, 
and that point must be determined by ethical principles, 
in order that the behests of state sovereignty may reach 
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the public conscience and bind to obedience in its owa 
right, and not merely because of its power. 

The first topic of enquiry is — ^Whssb shall thb soyb- 

SXIONTT BB PLACBD? 

This enquiry must be answered in the light of the ulti- 
mate end of all action in civil authority. We need civil 
government solely for the conservation of public freedom 
— securing that the public choice shall not be hindered 
in the conflicting choices of individuals or seditious com- 
binations. Subordinate to this end must all political 
action be directed. It is thus manifest : 

1. That the general Bovereigrdy is in the state itself. 
It is the aggregate freedom of the community that is to 
be secured. The choices of each are to be carried out 
into execution under the perpetual constnunt of what is 
the public choice. The law must secure that each one 
shall have a maxim for his conduct which will bear to be 
adopted and practised by all in the like conditions, inas- 
much as all hold in common the original rights which 
are to be maintained. On this account, it must be that 
all hold in common the authority which is to constrain 
each witlun the Umits of the public freedom. The state, 
made an organic community in the very necessity of 
social action by each man standing in reciprocity witib all 
others, must be the rightful depository of all authority 
to le^late, judge and execute the administration of civil 
government. 

The state is not only without a king, but before, 
above, and in order to all kingly prerogative. No pos- 
sible claims of a jure divino authority, in the sense that 
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God has made the govemors and ihey make the state, 
can be sustained bj any ethical principle. Even God 
himself, as above seen, would not usurp the right of civil 
government over a people, but upon i^e full, solemn and 
public assent, and a formal ratification from the commu- 
nity. JBxQD., zjdy. God has never otherwise ordained the 
powers that be, than by making man social, rational and 
firee, and ihus^necessary to be governed ; and then in 
his providence throwing them together where they must 
institute such government, and be ethically bound to 
respect and obey it. 

But while the state is thus the general depository of 
an sovereign authority, it cannot in its aggregate com- 
munity establish and administer civil government. The 
mass cannot convene in one place, and this from year to 
year, that they may deliberate, enact and promulgate 
their statutes ; and much less that they should so form 
a judicial tribunal for every case of trial, and an execu- 
tive body for all cases of administration. Competent 
officials must be provided and clothed with the authority 
of the state sovereignty, and as thus authorized, they 
govern in the name of the state. In this is found the 
occasion for the varied forms of civil government preva- 
lent in dififerent ages and places. Monarchies, Oligar- 
chies, Republics, Democracies, etc., have been instituted 
accordingly as the genius of the state has brought out 
and executed its powers of sovereignty. 

Widiout resting in the dictum^ " that the form which 
is best administered is best," we will look for the deeper 
principle on which all forms must be administered, and 
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.ihu$ that forxA which can, in a given case, alone be le^t- 
imate. The least deviation from the point of ethical 
ri^ht, so far vitiates the sovereignty, that as the less con- 
sistent it should remove and give place for the more con- 
sistent; but in practice, the disturbing, of the public 
freedom must. ever be estimated in determining upon 
any forcible change of sovereignty. 

2. Certain relationB may indicate the probable point 
of HgM sovereignty. The relation subsisting between 
the Creator and the creature, the parent and the children, 
etc., might be an index of where we should look for the 
point of sovereignty in the Divine and the Family Gov- 
emi;nent. From the relation alone we should doubtless 
conclude, that the Creator is to be expected to govern 
the creature, and the parent to govern the child. And 
in the same way, it might be a general index that the 
relations between experience and inexperience, learning 
and ignorance, age and youth, majority and minority, 
etc., should give sovereignty to the former in each case. 

But there is nothing in any relations which can do 
more than indicate dl priori probabilities. No relations 
can be an ethical ground out of which springs the right 
to govern. If a Creator could be conceived who was 
malevolent, he would from his creative agency have 
derived no right to enforce his malevolent will. The 
father may become so imbecile, or be so depraved, that 
though a father in his relation still, yet shall he have no 
right to govern his own children. And thus in all cases, 
more than any relationship must be consulted. 
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So in state soyereigntj, some relationships may indi- 
cate where the true point of sovereignty may be first 
sought for, and where in most cases it will probably be 
found ; but not at all that righteous sovereignty vrill rest 
in the relation. That can only indicate, at the best, and 
never constitute the right of sovereignty. For this, we 
must look at inherent qualifications in the light for which 
all sovereignty exists, viz. : that point which will best 
conserve the public freedom. Mere experience, or sci- 
ence, or age, or majority of persons to be governed, or 
those who should be elected by them, may lack the inhe- 
rent qualifications for righteous sovereignty, and thus 
should not be put in the point of sovereign authoriiy. 

8. There miutbe peculiar natural qtMlifi€ati(m8. If 
there is natural incompetency to attain the ends of 
human government, such an executive can have no right 
to the place of sovereignty ; and if assumed sovereignty 
be in that position, the duty is to abdicate it at once. 
If in the state there be not found the possession of natural 
qualities for a perfect civil ruler, then must the govern- 
ment be so far imperfect. All civil government must, in 
the nature of the case, partake more or less of human 
imperfection ; but the ethical claim for the sovereignty 
is, the highest natural qualities attainable ; and this 
highest qualification attainable, though not perfect, will 
^ve a valid ground, so far as natural qualities are con- 
cerned, for sovereign authority in the administration. 

There should be the highest attainable intelligence to 
apprehend the ends of government and the means for 
attaining them, and the most efficient faculties to use 
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these means in the attainment of such ends* K from 
any faihire of knowledge or power the government fails 
of attaining its legitimate end, the sovereignty is inhe- 
rently in fiialt, and the right of every citizen is plain in 
its demand that the sovereign administration be changed. 
Where there is natural incompetency to govern, nothing 
can give an ethical right to the place of sovereignty. 

4. There must be the peculiar moral qtudifications. 
Competency of natural fia>culty may be connected with 
moral qualifications so unfit or perverse as to vitiate all 
title to sovereignty^ The power that can govern well, 
but will not, can have no more right to the place of sov- 
ereignty than that which is naturally incompetent. The 
ethical claim is for the highest security of attaimng the 
end of government, and for this, moral no less than natu- 
ral qualifications are essential. 

There must be the love of public liberty, patriotism, 
benevolence, righteousness, veracity, and in fine all the 
moral qualities which secure that the natural competency 
shall be faithfully applied. The government may quite 
as well fail for incompetency as for depravity. There 
must be habits of application, readiness to make sacri- 
fices, and a spirit of watchfulness and zeal in the public 
good, that identifies its own interest in the freedom of 
the community and the prosperity of the state which it 
attempts to govern. All failure of moral qualifications 
so far vitiates all title to sovereignty. 

It should be remarked here, that the perfect freedom 
and execution of the public choice may not be attainable 
by any human sovereign, inasmuch as still some subjects 
may transgress, and each act of transgression is so far 
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an interference with public peace and freedom ; but the ^ 
sovereignty has a valid moral title when it possesses and 
exerts the highest attainable qualifications in the service 
of good government. Its title to sovereignty is not 
vitiated by the offences and crimes which it could not 
prevent. 

And it should also be further remarked, that the cha- 
racteristics and condition of a community must be con- 
sulted to determine where this highest qualification for 
sovereignty may be found. In proportion to the intelli* 
gence and virtue of a people, the action of sovereignty 
may be democratic, and they elect then: legislators, 
judges and executive officers, and hold the power in their 
hands for annual or frequent changes; and the best 
guarantee for public freedom will be in the sovereign 
people. But few communities have yet been found 
where the virtue and intelligence of the people give to 
the full democratic principle this surest safeguard, and 
in proportion to the ignorance and depravity of the 
people is a popular government the most destructive of 
public freedom. Nothing is more tyrannical than an 
excited passionate populace ; and, in such a community, 
for freedom's sake, the sovereignity must be removed 
from the people proportionally to their degradation, and 
the government become monarchical and even despotical. 
The state has the right to public freedom, and the best 
security for this is demanded, and the point of sovereignty 
must be just where there is the highest natural and 
moral qualifications for securing it. There Morality 
must place it, and if anything put the sovereignty some 
where else, the right is so far perverted and discarded. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE RBCTITUDB OF STATE AUTHORITY. 



II. The likes within which SOVEREiaNTY SHOULD ACT. 

When the sovereignty is legitimate, it has still its sphere 
of action, and may legislate and administer its laws only 
within a prescribed field of jurisdiction. Beyond the 
lines drawn by certain clear principles, the attempted 
action of sovereignty becomes assumption and usurpation, 
and all allegiance to it is nullified in its own wrong action. 
The principles by which the lines are drawn for the right 
action of sovereignty are as fi)llows : 

1. The sovereignty may not attempt action beyond its 
own capacity for governing. When sovereignty attempts 
to legislate or execute law beyond its capacity, it acts in 
blindness and weakness, and most surely perverts its end 
and puts in jeopardy the public freedom, by its own 
ignorant and imbecile attempts to subserve it. Ignorant 
legislation and feeble inconstant administration are sure 
precursors of many oppressive burdens, and ultimately 
induce anarchy. All things and all persons which the 
sovereignty is competent to use in the service of public 
freedom, are legitimately in its hand for this purpose. 
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but what it knows not how to use for this end it may not 
rightfully touch. All ignorant tampering with the laws 
and blind experiments in legislation, by any sovereign, 
and all crude attempts at reformations beyond his clear 
discernment, are as much morally forbidden to him as to 
any private citizen. The sovereignty is conferred, that 
it may wisely and not blindly administer the government 
of the state. 

2. Sovereignty may not legislate beyond the mbjeeVs 
capacity for obedience. The only end of state sove- 
reignty is the direction and control of individual choices 
subservient to universal choice, or public freedom, and 
can, thus, never stretch its sceptre beyond the choices of 
its subjects, in its action upon them, either for constraint 
or coercion. But all the choices of individuals contem- 
plate such ends as lie within the subject's capadty of 
attainment, and after which the executive acts of tiie will 
go out for possession ; and only, therefore, to the sphere 
of voluntary exertion, can civil government apply its 
agency. No tyranny can be more intolerable than a 
government demanding impossibilities ; and such legisla- 
tion can impose no other obligation than indignant resist- 
ance to it. 

8. It may not attempt the execution of law beyond its 
plain promulgation. It is the business of sovereignty 
to provide for the promulgation of its enactments, and it 
is stopped in execution righteously where the law has not 
been proclaimed. This involves the intelligible nature 
of the legislation, the language in which the laws are 
commumcated, and the manner of publication to the 
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people. Laws in themselves beyond the subject's power 
of apprehension, or inadequately expressed, or imper- 
fectly published, carry no binding force to the subject, 
and of course the sovereign can in such cases righteously 
apply no penalties for not observing them. The wilful 
or careless neglect of the subject to ascertain what the 
published law is, must rest upon his own responsibility ; 
but there must, previously to such responsibility, have 
been the opportunity given by the sovereign for knowing 
his edicts. 

4. It may not legislate in violation of pure morality. 
Public frefidom can consist only with public morality, 
and any civil restraint upon individual choice against the 
ethical claims of moral right, would itself be tyranny, and 
go directly to the oppression of the entire commonwealth. 
Sovereignty may often righteously legislate in matters 
indiflFerent to morality, where public practice must have 
some authorized and fixed standards, and thus make that 
a matter of duiy which before had no obligation; but 
when civil authority attempts to break over the barriers 
of moral right, and command anything which it would 
be unwortiiy of man to perform, it nullifies its own autho- 
rity by running against the ultimate test of all authority, 
and can only provoke contempt and universal reproba- 
tion from all virtuous beings. 

5. It may not legislate against Divine Authority. 
All religious duiy is beyond the sphere of civil enact- 
ment, except as religious choices enter into the public 
freedom which civil law is to preserve. And this preser- 
vation of religious freedom is to be secured, not by the 
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state making a religion or a form of worship for the 
people, bnt by protecting every man in his own religion 
and its forms, so &r as they do not encroach upon the 
public freedom. God is the rightful sovereign in all 
religious duty, and where God has legislated in positive 
revelation, that is of paramount authority and binding 
upon the cimscience, nor may any civil law dispense with 
such obligations, nor bind contrary to them. It would, 
in principle, be tiie same act as legislation against public 
morality, since it would be restraining choice in that 
winch Ck>d had constrained, and thus in direct conflict 
with the highest prerogatives of human freedom. In such 
an attempt of civil sovereignty, it is every man's duty to 
respect the old noble declaration of the primitive Apos- 
tles, ^^ Whether it be right in the nght of God to hearken 
unto men more than unto Grod, judge ye." acw, it, 19. 
Gk>d is the netful sovereign of all sovereignties. 

6. It must judge and execute only its own laws. The 
action of sovereignty, in its judicial and executive capar 
city, can go righteously forth only within the scope of its 
own legislation. In attempting to enforce other laws 
than its own enactments, it goes beyond its sphere and 
usurps that which is not legitimately its own. What^ 
ever may be the action of the subject as against the laws 
of another government, against morality, or against reli- 
gion, the civil power is not to redress, except as its own 
legislation has covered that ofifence, and then only as 
oflfence against its own law, and not as against another 
jurisdiction. All movement beyond its ovm legislation 
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for whatever intent, to convict or to punish, is an arbi- 
trary assumption. 

If the freedom of the state demand legislation in that 
direction, legislate accordingly and afterwards put in 
execution; but there may be no attempt at administration 
where legislation has not already preceded, and where 
positive retributions already promulgated do not stand 
out as the directory of the judicial decision and the 
executive action. It is a very hateful tyranny that 
would push its exactions beyond its own laws. 

The principles in the foregoing view, fairly applied, 
will determine the rectitude, and in this respect the 
moral validity, of all human authority in civil govern- 
ment, and will give the true point of sovereignty and the 
lines within which it should act, either as legislator, 
judge or executor of the law. The commands of right- 
eous sovereignty are binding upon every subject for the ^ 
sake of public freedom, and with righteous authority, it 
may oflen be necessary to stand upon its own sove- 
reignty alone, and in the eye of the subject present 
nothing else than the unequivocal declaration of its own 
will. Public freedom demands often obedience to sove- 
reign mandates, in which no other right is seen than the 
Tightness of the authority commanding, and the con- 
science of every subject is bound by it. 



There are some peculiarities in the action of sove- 
reignty, demanded by considerations of public freedom, 
the statement of which may most appropriately be made 
in the closing of this Chapter. 

16 
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DivUion of the fimeUons of sovereignty. In practi- 
cal working, it is found expedient to separate the func- 
tions of sovereignty, and distribute the legislative, the 
judicial, and the executive, each into different hands. 
The imperfecti(»i of humanity renders the le^lator liable 
to a partial and undue estimate of the laws of his own 
enacting, and tiiat he should regard them in s(»ne mea- 
sure from his own share in the making of them, and not 
solely from their bearing upon public freed(Nn. It is not 
safe that the le^slat(Mr should be tiie judge of his own 
laws, nor, for the same reasons, that the judge should 
execute his own decisions. The bias of perscmal pre« 
judice and private interest is best excluded by separatin|( 
these functions of sovereignty to different officials. 

And then agm, each one of these has in practice 
further checks and balances imposed, in popular govern- 
ments, for the sake of securing tiie public freedom better. 

In the case of the legislative — there are,^r«<, — 
the constitutmg of the same into two bodieSy or houses. 
One a more popular representation, and the other stand- 
ing upon a more general constituency, and all legislation 
necessarily receiving the majority of votes in each. 
And, secondly , — the interposition of a veto. To arrest 
and check rash and hasty legislation, this power of put- 
ting a veto upon legislative enactments is instituted under 
certain regulations, and ordinarily lodged in the chief 
magistrate of the nation, who may refuse to give his sanc- 
tion to particular bills which have already passed both 
houses. When such veto is interposed, another delibe- 
ration of the legislature is demanded, and usually a 
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hffgev vote ibMXi a majority is r^uired for the final 
enactment of the vetoed law. When all this iB inatitated 
wd used for tiiie greater Beooriiy of the publie freedom, 
it is in fall accordanee with the imperatives of politioal 
ethics. 

In the case of thk judiciary— ^there are, first, — 
eourtg of appeals In this way the decisions of one court 
are reviewed by another, and if found erroneous, the 
&nner decision is reversed or set a»de* Such appeals 
may be made to pass through certain forms, and the way 
lie open to several successive tribunals, but the end of 
all is to be found in the greater security of the public 
freedom. And, secondly^ — courts of equity. The ope- 
ration of general laws may bring, in particular cases, a 
denial of justice, or, indeed, great injustice. Courts of 
equity are estabUshed for jud^g, under certiam fixed 
principles, otherwise than the arbitrary claims of law 
would demand. 

In the case of the executive — there is granted the 
power of pardon. The ends of freedom may sometimes 
be consistent with, and perhaps frequentiy be best attain- 
ed by, the pardon of convicted criminals. If tiiere has 
been any error in judgment, or if it be deemed that the 
ends of justice, or which is the same thing, the public 
freedom, may be as well subserved ; the power of pardon 
is lodged ordinarily with some member of the executive, 
and sometimes with particular conditions and restrictions. 
The remission of punishment consistentiy with public 
freedom, is the end to be attained in such a power, and 
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flhonld be so used only ; and always is it a responsible 
and a difficult matter to dispense pardons safely. 

The whole adjustment and operation of the civil gov- 
emment, like the determination of its first establishment, 
must be solely in the light of controlling the individual 
choices for the greater freedom of the choices of all. 
The study of politics should ever be directed by that 
which is the great pole-star of all political action, the 
conservation of the public freedom. Civil authority can 
rightly know no other end. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE SANCTIONS OP CIVIL LAW. 

The Sanctions of Law are, the retributions annexed to 
ihe frecefpt to comtrain to obedience. Both rewards and 
penalties are here included as retributions, inasmuch as 
positive rewards, as well as pains and penalties, may 
sometimes be appended to particular enactments. But 
since the danger to public freedom Is most from selfish 
choices which need restraint, it thence occurs that penal- 
ties are much the most employed. While the general 
*freedom and peace of the state, as secured by a good 
government, is itself a reward to all, and thus a per* 
petual nloiive to obedience, the direct annexation of 
promises is of less regard, and the law more frequently 
makes its appeals to fear through the threatening of 
punishments. 

There are several particulars in reference to legal 
sanctions which need to come under special examination, 
and which will best be considered in the following order: 
1. Thb Design ov Legal Sanctions. 2. Theib Nsoessitt. 
3. Their Dsorbs. 4. The Ground ov their Beotitude. 
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I. Tub design ov sanctions to citil law. 

The grand design of sanctions to law is thereby fully 
to manifest the mind and will of the iovereign. The 
terms of the precept sufficiently manifest what is the^wish 
of the sovereignty, but the appended penalty goes much 
further than the expression of a mere wish, and mani* 
fests a settled choice, going out into direct action to 
secure, that the thing wished shall be done. The sove- 
reign values obedience to his law proportioned to the 
penalty threatened for disobedience, and in this penalty 
he means to express just how much he loves obedience 
and hates disobedience. This design of legal sanctiona 
must regulate the manner of their use and application^ 
and this is the main thing to be considered under thia 
head. They must so be used as to carry completely out 
iheir original design. 

1. They must he applied solely to the end of sustain- 
ing authority. The end of the law is the public free- 
dom, and the end of the sanction is to exhibit the sove-. 
reign's determination to preserve this ; and thus penalty 
must be applied solely to the vindication of that authority, 
which gives the precept in the interest of freedom. It 
cannot be applied as a discipline, and thus apprehended 
as a mere chastisement to reclaim. So far as this may 
be gained collaterally, in the bearing of the future life 
and conduct of the criminal upon the public freedom, 
the punishment should look to reformation, but its direct 
action is for the punishment of guilt in order to make 
law, though broken, still revered and honored. The 
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refonnatioii) the liberlj, and eyen the life of the criminal 
muBt be oSten left wholly out of the account. 

2. NeUher vnay penalty be applied as the product of 
pasnon^ as if the soyereign were malicious or revenge- 
ful. In it must be seen the firm and steadfast purpose 
to hold eyery choice in the subject to its right place for 
the freedom of Hie whole, and thus the intent infalliblj 
and inflexibly to hit every violation of law in the face, 
and to testify in the blow, not any angry passion, but the 
stem disi^easure of righteous soyereignty . 

8. The sanctions must also he directed to the point 
of personal responsibiliti/. They disclose the will of 
sovereignty in reference to particular acts, and in appli- 
cation to personal choices. The consequential good or 
eyil is not intended to embrace others, but is to meet 
direct and inalienable responsibility for each man's own 
deeds. Nothing of substitution or vicarious compromise 
ean be contemplated in the sanctions to law, since they 
look only to the securing of what the sovereign wills, or 
to the TOidication of his character and authority if that 
will is not regarded. The only point of their application 
must be personal responsibility for personal deeds. 

4. The sanctions mxtst be impartially awarded. The 
will of the sovereign is exhibited in the penalty, and the 
majesty and authority of yiolated law is vindicated in it, 
and thus all caprice or favoritism, all personal grudge 
and private antipathy must be excluded. Obedience in 
dl, for the sake of the freedom of all, is directly the 
soyereign's will, and the sanction is designed to manifest 
this, and hence in whatever form a colliding choice springs 
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up and breaks out into overt action, against that precisely 
and impartially must the arm of penal law strike with an 
unerring and an unfaltering blow. There must be no 
morbid compassion for the crinunal, which would become 
treacherous to the public freedom ; nor any weak and 
flexible purpose, which may be over-reached by bribes or 
overcome by entreaty, and thus bring the sovereignty 
into contempt ; but a resolute spirit with its one intent 
on a paramount end, which can in no case be compro- 
nused — viz. : the maintaining of authority in its reve- 
rence, for the freedom of all. 

The one design, of manifesting the mind and will of 
the sovereign in his sanctions, will direct in all their par- 
ticular applications. 

II. ThB NB01S8ITT VOR LXGAL SANCTIONS. 

From the nature of the case, viewed in various aspects, 
there must be sanctions appended to civil law, and this 
necessity may be discerned in its various directions by 
only turning the subject round in its different sides to 
our observation. 

1. In reference to the Sovereign, The sovereign must 
not only possess, but also manifest before the subject, 
those qualities which give validity to his authority. 

He cannot reach the public conscience and command 
the respect of the community in any way, except by the 
exhibition of the proper attributes of sovereignty. In 
respect to legislation, the wisdom and vhrtue of the pre- 
cept give altogether inadequate disclosures of the quali- 
fications of sovereignty, until we can read in the penalty 
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the firmness and fullness of the sovereign determinaticm 
to sustain these wise and virtuous precepts. He might 
be a very wise teacher, a judicious adviser, a sage and 
patriotic counsellor, as disclosed in the precepts he should 
give ; but it is only in the unflinchmg purpose to hold 
his authority sacred, that we can see the dignity and 
majesty of sovereignty reflected, and this is effected in 
the sanctions of law alone. A failure in the stringency 
of the sanction, whatever may be the precept, proves at 
once the incompetency of the sovereign to fill his place 
in the conservation of the public freedom, and the neces- 
sity that a more energetic personality should be substi- 
tuted. 

2. In reference to the Law. The precept alone is 
not law, and does not embody the authority of sovereignty, 
except in connection with the sanctions, which reveal the 
fullness and firmness of the sovereign's purpose to uphold 
the precept. Though given in the form of an imperative, 
it is still mere advice or counsel, except as the penalty 
for violation is annexed ; and this must stand out as offi- 
cially prominent in the promulgation of law as the pre- 
cept itself. 

It is not expected that benevolence, or patriotism, or 
virtue, will be avsdlable as the springs of universal obedi- 
ence to civil law. The whole process of political govern- 
ment goes on the ground that pains and penalties must 
be introduced to constrain the mass of the community, 
and the legislation is not consummated and the enact- 
ment made to be law, until there is the adequate exhibi- 
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iKMi of the pQipoM in the penaltj to constrain to obedi- 



S. A reference to the Subject. No person Btaads as 
subject to soTereigntj, and held in allowance to autho- 
rity, untfl first the action of sorereign authority reach 
and stretch its bonds of obligation over him. This cannot 
be comfdete in the mere preceptiye enactment, fi)r in this 
alone fliere is not the adequate manifestation of sove- 
reignty. The wish only is disclosed, but the sovereign's 
will and purpose to maintain his legislation are not given. 

I cannot know my nder in his sovereign capacity, and 
he cannot hxAi me in his Sovereign authority, until he 
has first put his law with its sanctions upon me. It is 
here oidy that I can read his mind and will. The only 
medium of connection as subject and sovereign is m this 
oomjdeted le^lation. I do not know myself to be sub- 
ject, except as I know the authority of my sovereign, 
and tiiis is inadequately disclosed except by the sanctions 
to the laws he promulgates. 

Thus, in ail these aspects, the necessity for legal sanc- 
tions is obvious. 



CHAPTER VIL 



^HlB SAKCnONS OF CIVIL LAW. 



m. Thb deobiub ov legal sanctions. 

Theue niust be some measure for fhe penalties amiexed 
to laws ; and on the one side, this must not be so lenient 
as to invite the public contempt, nor, on the other hand, 
may it be so severe as to prOvoke the charge of cruelty 
and excite the horror and hatred of the community. A 
number of considerations must come into the account, in 
order rightly to estimate the degree of penalty which 
shall vindicate the sovereign authority, and guard the 
public freedom. 

1. The extent to which the vidouB chtnee irderfere% 
toith the puhlic freedom. In the eye of the civil autho- 
rity, the heinousness of the crime is as the degree of the 
violation to the public freedom. Petty larceny does not 
so extensively conflict with the choices of all in society 
as midnight robbery, nor the taking of property clandes- 
tinely as the taking of life violently. The constraint 
against the greater crime must be by the greater penalty, 
other thmgs being equal. Hence, in all cases of estimat- 
ing the due degree of legal penalty, one item to be care? 
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fiillj weighed is the enormity of the offence against the 
liberty of' the people. The purpose to vindicate autho- 
rity most be proportioned to the importance of the law, 
and this is determined only in the lig|ht of the end of all 
ciyil authority. 

2. The strength of the criminal choice is also to be 
estimated. Public fireedom is the more endangered, the 
more determined and inveterate is the choice in conflict 
with it. A settled long cherished purpose to do evil is 
more heinous than the same act put forth under sudden 
temptation or high excitement. Against the former 
there must be interposed the stronger restnunt. What- 
ever indicates the greater strength of the criminal choice 
win ^ve an index also of the higher penalty which must 
be put to guard agunst it. This may be seen in the 
repetition of the offence, the surrounding restrunts that 
have been overcome, or the violent and outrageous man- 
ner of committing the crime. Whatever determines the 
deeper depravity of the criminal choice must also demand 
a corresponding degree of severity in the penalty. 

3. The difficulty of detection must also be regarded. 
The danger to the community is not always in the direct 
proportion to the invasion of the public freedom in the 
act itself. Some crimes are, in their own nature, more 
diflScult of detection than others, and more impracticable 
to be guarded agamst by the public. On this account 
there is the greater hazard to public freedom from them, 
in the stronger expectation of secrecy, or of non-resist- 
ance, and thus the higher probability of impunity. This 
difference should, as nearly as practicable, be counter- 
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balanced by the greater degree of penalty. Thus with 
the counterfeiting of the coin of the country, forgery, 
perjury, etc. In the case of some aggravated crimes, 
the penalty itself being death, there is a compensation 
given for the difficulty of detection by a more liberal rule 
for admitting testimony. In the case of rape, arson, 
etc., the injured party may be a competent and sufficient 
witness, with the corroborating circumstances. 

4. When iJie crime is directly against iJie sovereignty y 
the highest pencdties are demanded. Sovereignty holds 
the condensed authority of the state in one point, and a 
crime against this is the highest the state can know, or 
the subject can commit. All other crimes are against 
individuals, and involve the freedom of all only in the 
application of a general principle, that an unpunished 
offence against any one invites the same offence against 
all. But an offence against the sovereignty, as such, 
strikes directiy against the authority of the whole, and 
would cleave down the public freedom in the destruction 
of its only safeguard, at a single blow. 

In this is the crime of high treason^ and it should call 
forth all the force of state authority to its utmost extent. 
The occasion and circumstances of the crime, except as 
indicating the desperate and determining choice of the 
mitor, cannot be taken into the account. Whatever the 
occasion, this stroke direct at the sovereignty involves 
the very existence of the government, and must be met 
and overcome, if necessary, by calling out all the resour- 
ces of the commonwealth. It is a commitment in which 
is at stake the existence of the parties. If one lives, the 

17 
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other most fall ; and thus if the government woold not 
consent to its own destruction, it can have no other re- 
source but the destruction of its enemy. Here, the 
higjkest penalty is demanded, for the sovereignty is 
bound to sustam its own being to the full extent of its 
power. 

These are the principles to be applied in determinmg 
the degree of penalty. It may often be difficult to give 
the exact degree, and questions of political casuistry may 
arise, demanding the highest political Experience and wis- 
dom ; but the true course is to attain the right principles, 
and apply them as judiciously as practicable. Criminal 
codes will demand frequent revision ; the principles will 
last, the fibcts perpetually vary. 

lY. GHOUHD Of THE BBOnTUDB Of LIGAL SAHOTIOirS. 

There is an enquiry here as important as any yet inves- 
tigated, in reference to penal sanctions, viz. : Where is 
the ultimate right to execute political pains and penal- 
ties ? When the sovereignty is legitimate, and the legis- 
lation in precept is right, how shall we determine the 
rightness of penal enactment and the execution of the 
punishment upon the guilty ? What should satisfy the 
sovereign's conscience in his promulgation and infliction 
of legal penalties ? 

The enquiry, in fact, goes to the point of government 
or no government, for civil government is nothing with- 
out sanctions, and these sanctions are a nullity unless 
they are right. The administration of right laws by the 
application of righteous penalties, \% poUtieal juBtice^ and 
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hence this enqtdry amounts to the determination of 
politieal justice in tiie action of state authority. The 
di&rent lights in which civil government is viewed, must 
modify the answer to the enquiry, and if we have looked 
correctiy to the end of civil government, as found alone 
in the public freedom, we shall find little difficulty, b 
this view, of attuning, to a satisfisictory conclusion* 

1. Not in amf effect to be produced igmi the criminal. 
The application of the pains and penalties of law upon 
tiie crimmal, should effect his own moral character, in 
inducing repentance and reformation, and the infliction 
should be in such a manner as will most favorably tend 
to such an issue. But the most effective quality in legal 
punishment to induce reformation would be the full con- 
viction of ils rigjhtness, both in kind and degree ; and 
whether this be induced or not, the repentance and re- 
fcynnation intended or secured cannot be the ground on 
which the rightness of the legal sanction must be placed. 
This would, in £stct, make alt punbhment to be merely 
disciplinary chastbement, and deny that government has 
any higher end than the culture and discipline of indi* 
viduals. 

But civil government exists for the ends of public free- 
dom, and this may often demand that any end, terminat- 
ing in the convicted criminal^ ebould be wholly ovet«^ 
looked. He may be imprisoned, banit^ed, or capitally 
punished, for hi^er ends than his omi reformation. 

2. N9t in anff effect which iksy may froduee upon the 
public mind, A usurping tyrant may so pyxniak as to 
induce fear, and design to hold all minds in subjection ta 
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his tjrraimy through the influence of the terror inspired. 
But such intended effect could be no ground of the rec- 
titude of his penalties. The terror of right authority 
has in it a reverential an<^ not a merely slavish fear. 
There is in the sanction itself a preceding rightness, 
fitted to inspre this reverential awe. Not from any 
effect produced is its rightness, but this rightness must 
itself first appear in order that the salutary e&ct upon 
the public mind may be secured. Not the effect of the 
infliction, but that in the infliction which secures the pro- 
per effect, must the sovereignty regard ; and thus back 
of the effect, there must be a rightness in it which the 
puUic conscience approves. 

8. Not in any arbitrary infliction. Bightfal sove- 
reignty binds the conscience in the promulgation of its 
mere will, without reasons. In very many cases the 
sovereign need not, should not, and even cannot commu- 
nicate the reasons for his mandates. But the subject 
must have ground for conviction, that though reasons be 
not given, yet the sovereign has reasons, and that his 
commands and penalties are not merely arbitrary enact- 
ments. 

Every sovereign is himself a moral being and amena- 
ble to an ethical tribunal, and his sanctions as well as his 
precepts must stand justified before an ultimate Rule of 
right in morals, or he would stand in his own sight a 
more vicious culprit than any one could be who should 
resist his arbitrary dictates. No sovereign may will 
arbitrarily, and make exactions and inflict penalties with 
no good reasons. He must have his justifying ground 
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in the end of the public freedom, though he should not 
particularly disclose how, or he would himself be the 
most flagrant violator of that public freedom which it is 
given to him to guard. 

4. Affirmatively — The rectitude of penal sanctions 
can only be grounded on their necessity to sustain the 
pvhUc freedom. The le^slative, judicial and executive 
— the whole complex function of sovereignty in civil 
government — have nothing further to regard in the jus- 
tification of their action than the conservation of the pub- 
lic fireedom. The whole moraliiy, the entire sphere of 
political ethics, turns on this one center — the claims of 
the public freedom. Political authority has no other 
right to be than for this, and hence state sovereignty has 
nothmg else to do, but to preserve the public liberty 
inviolate. 

Whatever sanctions to law, therefore, are demanded 
for this, they must be enacted, promulgated, and when 
incurred by crime, inflexibly executed. The public con- 
science demands this of its sovereign, and of course justi- 
fies this in its most ri^d execution. K this great end 
be disregarded, and something else usurp its place in the 
action of sovereignty, then is there injustice done to the 
commonwealth, and the people have a righteous com- 
plaint against their own government ; and if this be unre- 
dressed, with them is the ultimate right of enforcing a 
reformaticm. Sanctions on this ground are righteous; 
but when enacted and executed for any other end, they 
are unrigihteous. 
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Staetioiis which are completely within the mtereet of 
pobfic freedom can never, cm one side, become weak and 
oontemptible, nor on the other, cruel and revengeful. 
All that is within the reach of the state is given into its 
hand that it may be used for the end of freedom, and 
the most severe penalties are righteous if inflicted in sub- 
serviency to this end. Should it be objected that capital 
punishment is no kmger necessary to the administration 
-of a safe government, since the elevation in morals and 
patriotism, and the degree of civilization attained, has 
secured that milder penalties will sufficiently guard 
human life ; this might be an open enquiry for fiur dis- 
cussion and decirion, whether in the given circumstances 
such has become a matter of &ct or not. But the prin- 
ciple does not admit of question, whether, if the public 
freedom demand capital punishment, the state has a 
light to threaten and inflict it ? If somethmg may as 
securely sustain the public freedom, the state may dis- 
pense with this and yet fulfil its end ; but if nothing else 
will do, the state must use capital punishment, i^ce it 
must guard the public freedom by any means practicable, 
life itself is not so sacred as that for which life is given, 
and if the opportunity to attain the ends of human life 
cannot be maintained but by the infliction of death upon 
such as disturb it, the state is bound, by its mission to 
humanity, to inflict that extreme penalty. If the state 
refuse to do this when the public sentiment demands it, 
the populace in its frenzy, under the excitement of some 
fresh deed of cruelty and blood, will take the work 
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mto its own hand, and summarily dispatch the obnozioas 
malefistctor. 

It may be argued that sanguinary punishments tend 
to make the people barbarous ; but in the one crime of 
murder, it is a more important and probable opinion, 
that a disuse of capital punishment will directly tend to 
demoralize the public. The conviction that the murderer 
deserves to die, must be met by civil sancti(ms, or the 
very teachings and influence of the law will be to lower 
the standard of pure morality, and deprave the public 
sentiment, by making the life of man less sacred in the 
statute book than it is in natural conscience. 



A general view of the nature and rectitude of State 
Authority has now been attained, but a particular appU< 
cation xnay be assisted by giving some prominent exam, 
pies. We shall need three Chapters, under the following 
captions : 

The position of the citizen in reference to the state. 

The position of the state in reference to the citizen. 

The position of one state in reference to others. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



THB POSITION OF THB dTEEBN IN REFERENCE TO THE 

STATE. 

Evert citizen in the state sustains a special relation to 
it, in virtue of its sovereign authoritj for public freedom's 
sake ; and it is of importance that we determine the posi- 
tion, in many particular cases, which the citizen may 
eOucally assume towards the government to wluch he is 
amenable. The legitimate end of civil government, kept 
constantly in view, will readily enable us to decide what 
ri^ts &e citizen has as against the state itself; what he 
may not claim in some disputed cases ; and what the 
proper appellations to be applied, in the particular atti- 
tudes he may assume towards the sovereignty of the 
state. 

1. Every citizen is in some respects quite beyond all 
interference from civil authority. The grand originary 
right of all rights is the freedom of every man to seek 
the attainment of his highest worth of moral character. 
It is in his capacity to attain and maintain a moral cha- 
racter, that man becomes a person and is not a thing. 

His right to pursue the choice of his highest happiness 
is always subservient to this, that in attainmg his happi- 
ness he should always subordinate it to his worthiness. 
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Freedom in the pursuit of happiness is always to be con- 
trolled by the imperative, to seek first what is due to his 
own intrinsic excellency. This originary right can never 
be given up by any one, nor forcibly taken from another 
by any one, nor even claimed as a sacrifice from any one 
for the freedom of all. The state may never demand 
the immorality of its humblest citizen, as the price to be 
paid for its political liberty. Inasmuch as all civil autho- 
rity exists only for the public freedom, and public free- 
dom may never be bought by individual debasement of 
personal worthiness, it follows that no high political sove- 
reignty can at all lay its hand upon the citizen's originary 
right to determine what is due to his own spiritual excel- 
lence, and his freedom to follow it out in Hie attainment 
of his own highest moral worth. 

So, also, inasmuch as where the state may restrain 
and coerce for the end of public freedom, it may not do 
this in one case and neglect it in others, but must do it 
in each case for the freedom of the whole, it follows that 
the state may never have partiality and favoritism, and 
guard one man's liberty by the sacrifice of another man's 
freedom. 

There are thus individual rights which lie quite above 
all righteous interference from the civil authority; 
against which no law should lift up its sanctions; and 
for the sake of which, if the operation of general laws 
come in conflTct, the government in its judicial capacity 
should, declare the law a nullity and set aside its penalty. 

Among such original rights, which no coercion of civil 
authority should invade, may be mentioned the following: 
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JEqudlii^ in freedom. I may demand d! the civil 
anifaority, that it shall permit me to be as free as 
another, in my own right. The state may never use its 
lawy nor permit any citizen so to use it, as to domineer 
over and oppress anj individual. Where law does not 
ooerce for the freedom of the public, it must not at all 
interfere, but leave every man to be his own master. 
Law against some for the sake of a few, or any part <^ 
the community, is so fSur tyranny, and those against 
whom it strikes are not bound by it. 

Unrestrained thought and leUef. Thought and belief 
have not yet become chmce, and (u thought and faiAk^ 
can never come within the jurisdiction of the civil autho- 
rity. No conservation of public freedom demands any 
interference with private thought and belief, and it is 
only as chdces and purposes are formed which go out in 
overt action after their objects, that the state has any 
power or right to mterpose and repress. 

Freedom of conscience. Pure morality and reli^ous 
piety stand quite beyond the jurisdiction of civil sove- 
reignty. My right to my own self-approbation in both 
morals and religion is beyond all civil law, and were I to 
follow civil law in opposition to conscience in either, I 
could neither be virtuous nor pious. Not what the law 
imposes, but only what I myself propose as ultimate end 
and aim, can give to me either righteousness or holiness. 

Unrestrained action in all things not Subversive of 
the public freedom. Freedom to write, print or speak 
what I will, if I do not therein invade the public free- 
dom, is mine beyond the reach of all civil legblation*. 
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The public proseeator must make out die invauon of the 
public fireedom in what I have uttered to the world, and 
the choice going out in overt action to do so, or there is 
neither slander nor libel in any communication I may 
make public. Others are free to he»r what I speak, or 
read what I publish, as they please, and neither myself 
nor they can come under any legal restraint, until the 
intent to invade the public freedom is first established. 

To be held as innocent utUU legally proved to be guilty. 
If the end of government has not been hindered, and 
thus no conflict has come in the maintiuning of the public 
freedom, the sovereignty has no penal claim upon any 
citizen ; and it is the right of all to possess the immuni* 
ties of the government until the charge of violation haa 
been legally made and proved. It is the business of the 
state to arraign, try and convict ; and until conviction^ 
aU may claim exemption from civil law. 

The sovereign as fully as the citizen has the right to 
decide for himself what cases come within his proper 
jurisdiction, and wher« he may apply his pains and penal- 
ties in constramt of the subject, and must exonerate or 
coerce accordingly. But the principle, as given above, 
which allows some original rights to the citizen beyond 
the reach of civil sovereignty, must be admitted by all 
righteous government, and if there come any collision 
between the sovereiga and the subject, it can only be a 
question of cascdstry whether the particular case comes 
witlun the principle or not. In such unhappy discre- 
pancy of ori^nal personal right and claim of governmen- 
tal authority, the power of the sovereignty may for a 
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wUle carry all ihingg its own way ; bat the appeal is to 
the ultimate standard of right which involyes the judg- 
ment of posterity and of God, and at length, before this 
final tribunal, the assumption and oppression of the sove- 
reign is as surely and severely rebuked as the transgres- 
sion or rebellion of the subject. The subject is justified, 
in all such collisions, in his resort to all legal preventions 
and hindrances practicable, and the sovereign judiciary 
should set aside all legislation which violates fundamental 
principles. 

2. The suiyfeet has no right to evade law. From 
necessity, inasmuch as human government must be made 
and administered by fallible men, all political regulations 
must have their imperfections. The eye of the sovereign 
cannot detect every crime, nor his arm arrest and punish 
every transgressor. But this defect is only in fact, not 
in principle. The sovereign has his right to arraign and 
punish every delinquent, and if any criminal evade the 
law in its penalty which he has violated in precept, it 
has been against ethical right, and a moral vice has been 
thereby added to a political crime. 

Wherever state authority reaches, there the majesty 
of sovereignty is ; and no man may be permitted to put 
forth any choice, which is not constrained by the law in 
harmony with the public choice. Just so far as this fails 
the public freedom is invaded, and a wound to liberty is 
as fatal in one part of the state as another. Public free- 
dom is vital in every part, and the aegis of sovereign 
authority must cover the whole or no portion can be safe. 
The state itself, through all its organization of connected 
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choices and inierests, ri^ts sod chiBis, is eje^ ear and 
hand to detect and arraign every transgressor. And in 
eyeiy subject, tiiroa^ aQ the body-politic, there is a 
nerve of political sensation which carries np to the seat 
of sovereign authority and redress the notice of any 
violence any where sn£fered. All nnredressed wrong- 
doing remains as a festering wound in the state, and 
creates so much disease and danger in the commonwealth. 
No matter how clearly and effectually the criminal may 
have evaded the law, he has left the virus of his crime 
working its mischief m the political life of his country, 
and the evil is no more sure in tiie state, than is the 
moral retribution in his own conscious degradation* No 
secrecy of wickedness, nor any successful reMstaiieo to 
law, has ii^ any manner nutigated or abolished the moral 
turpitude of the transgression. All evasion of revenue 
laws, taxes, and regulations of the right of suffrftge^ are 
breaches of morality, inasmuch as an ethical imp<rrative 
sanctions every regulation of righteous ftutbority* 

3. The orimiMl ha$ no right to tympaifiy agaimt 
law. A righteous subject of human govemmrat may 
sympathize with human misery, in all cases of its maol- 
testation. It is an indignity to his humanity to harden 
the heart and steel the breast against any suffering. It 
is worthy of any man that he compassionate human 
sorrow, and even all cases of sin and guilt. But while 
a righteous man may allow all the overflowLng!9 of consti- 
tutional sympathy for the sufferings of a criminal rightly 
punished, and would render himself inhuman if he looked 
on the anguish of another with unfeelmg mdifference f 
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yet may he not permit this sympathy to magnify ]#Belf 
agunst the law, and prompt to any action that would 
withdraw from the full infliction of penalty, and leave the 
authority of law unvindicated. This morbid compassion 
to the guilty is by no means uncommon; but it is always 
a criminal weakness in the man who cannot control 
constitutional emotions by moral principle, and includes 
within it a criminal treachery to public freedom. 

The crinunal who suffers imder righteous penal retri- 
bution, has still all the rights of humanity, and may pro- 
perly demand that his punishment shall not be inhuman 
in kind or degree, and that no innocent man shall look 
on his sufferings without a feeling heart ; but he has no 
right to appeal to any sympathy, that he may through it 
secure a lighter stroke of penal justice. The good man 
may pity all his sorrows and yet rejoice most righteously 
in the law which smites him. The criminal may rightr 
eously take the solace of the good man's sympathy, but 
should not wish to abate at all his loyalty to the law. 

4. The citizen can stand against all claims of the 
state^ on the ground of mere legality. Legality implies 
obedience to law through the constraint of its sanctions. 
Not from virtuous regard to duty, from love to the sove- 
reignty, from patriotic regard to freedom, nor from gene- 
ral benevolence to mankind, but solely from the good 
offered or the evil threatened. It is, ethically considered, 
a servile and mercenary spirit ; obedience from motives 
which give no moral virtue ; and yet the citizen can 
stand on this ground, and the state can make no further 
exactions. His whole political life is thus justified. 
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The sovereign may wish every citizen to be virtuous, 
patriotic, and even pious ; but he can do nothing as a 
sovereign to Enforce anything but overt obedience, and 
can never question the motive from which that obedience 
springs. Morality has its sanctions to answer its ends, 
and Religion has its means to attain its purposes ; but 
neither can have recourse to state authority for the sake 
of making men either virtuous or pious. The hand of 
civil authority is quite too clumsy to meddle with the 
human conscience, and secure action from the pure love 
of virtue or the holy love of Grod. The political sove- 
reign, even when he has fortified his authority by the 
full measure of all the claims of morality and religion, 
and has thus made himself in the eye of the sage and 
the saint to stand forth as a righteous moral governor, 
does not rely upon moral and religious motives to secure 
political obedience. He is set to guard the public free- 
dom, and constrain the execution of all individual choices 
in harmony with the choice of the whole, and for this 
purpose he promulgates the public will in his preceptive 
legislation, and constrains to obedience by the application 
of legal sanctions, and is obliged to be quite satisfied if 
either by hope or fear he can keep the public freedom 
unbroken. He cannot demand that a single subject 
shall be purely moral, or religiously pious ; he must be 
satisfied with legal obedience. 

When, therefore, the citizen can vmdicate his overt 
action before the tribunal of his country, and no charge 
can be sustained against him of any violation of public 
freedom, he may with a bold face stand in the presence 
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of his polidcal sovereign, though at the vcrj moment he 
must blush with the convictions of his baseness before his 
own conscience, or tremble with fearful forebodings 
before God. The state must stop at its own standard ; 
it sets out to conserve the public freedom by pains and 
penalties, and if it has secured the end bj its own means, 
it must ask no more. 

6. The citizen may righteously expatriate himself. 
That which makes any man a component element of a 
state is the fact that, in the providence of God, the rights 
and interests, which call forth his choices and prompt to 
their execution, lie commingled in the same community 
with others ; and the freedom of the whole, in the choices 
of all, demands that each should be restrained for the 
sake of the whole. If a ship at sea should lose all its 
o£Scers, or a shipwrecked crew be cast upon a desert 
island, this little community would then stand in the con- 
dition of a state. The whole would have the right to 
restrain and constrain each one for the freedom of all. 

But this would hold only so long as this community of 
interests and choices continued. While any one was 
thus a part of the whole, the sovereignty in the whole 
would be rightfully over him, and bind him in righteous 
allegiance. But it cannot lay its hold upon him in any 
way that shall bind him, by right authority, to stay in 
the midst of them. If he can leave in another ship for 
his distant home, or for any shore of any land, no man 
in the community, and no sovereignty of that community 
may forbid it. He may take what is his, and go his 
way as he will, and though he leave that community 
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more weak and less safe and prosperous by his absence, 
yet have they on that account no right but that of the 
strongest to detain. K he were deemed necessary to 
their preservation, that indeed might be an ethical impe* 
rative for him to stay, but could be no ground of right- 
eous authority in them to hold him. The moral right of 
benevolence, not the political right of authority, would 
reach his conscience. 

The citizen, any subject of a government, may thus 
leave that state and transfer himself to another, and 
violate no righteous authority of that commumty. If it 
be pleaded that the example of one has in it the general 
consequence of a universal adoption of that example, and 
thus the annihilation of the state, the answer is as above 
— this may be an ethical motive that should detain from 
expatriation in a critical extremity, but could give no 
authority to that state to hold him by pains and penalties. 
A foreigner accidentally in a state, might be as import- 
ant to that state as any one of its citizens, but though 
even essential to its existence in some critical emergency, 
this could only be urged as ethical motive for him to 
remain, not at all in justification of an authority that 
would coerce him. Political authority can reach all 
within its jurisdiction, but cannot rightiy restrain from 
expatriation. 

If the theory of a state were that of a compact, it might 
be said the social contract cannot be righteously severed 
without an assent of both parties ; or if it were patriar- 
chal, it might be said that one child could not leave the 
paternal dwelling rightiy without parental permission; 

18* 
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or if it were government by divine right, it might be said 
by the monarch, ^^ I am the state," and no vassal may 
leave without orders ; bat on the tme basis of state exist- 
ence and legitimate political anthority, though the sov^ 
reign may bind every conscience to obedience while 
within the jurisdiction, yet can he bind no conscience to 
remain there by the right of authority alone. 

6. The merit or demerit of the citizen i$ determined 
in Mi relation to the sanction of the law. Desert of 
legal reward is meritj and desert of legal penalty is 
demerit. K the law is without positive reward annexed 
to the precept, the consequential security and immunities 
guaranteed in the protection of every good government, 
is a sufficient reward, and those are implied in the legis- 
lation itself, and this is expressed when it is said of an 
obedient citizen, he deserves well of the state. 

Merit is used with some modification of meaning. A 
citizen may have come under the condemnation of the 
law, and subsequently do that which deserves the favor 
of the government, and in this point of light he has the 
merit of congruity — it is fitting that he should be 
rewarded though he cannot make his legal demand for 
it. The same also applies when an innocent citizen has 
done some signal service to the state for which no law 
has offered a reward. Some heroic deed, some scientific 
or literary work, some useful invention, may truly merit 
a medal, a pension, an office, or some reward from the 
government, but for which the man has no legal claim. 
On the other hand, when the citizen has complied with 
some claim of the law in which there is an express stipu- 
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lation, he may then use the law itself and claim of the 
government his reward ; and in this point of view he has 
the merit of condignity. This may also apply to deme- 
rit, where the law claims the penalty, and we term it 
condign punishment. The first case is an instance of 
what is sometimes termed an imperfect right^ while the 
last is a case of perfect right. 

A citizen accused of crime and legally arraigned, is 
called a criminal^ but this is not yet determiQatiye of his 
guilt. When he has been legally sentenced to punish- 
ment, he is called a convict. When a citizen has 
betrayed a pecuniary political trust, he is termed a 
defaulter; and should, he be adjudged to suffer legal 
penalty, he too would in that case become a convict. 
K his trust has been some high commission, as foreign 
ambassador, or officer of the army or navy, and he has 
there sacrificed the liberties of his country, he is known 
as a traitor. A citizen, who opposes by violence the 
direct action of the state sovereignty, whether singly or 
in combination, is a rebel. Should the rebel put himself 
upon the ground of original personal independence, and 
admit no government as a restraint upon his choices, 
and thus utterly disregard all the rights of pubhc free- 
dom, he becomes an outlaw. In the carrying of his 
choices out to execution against the rights of all citizens, 
he is a robber : and viewed as acting against the rights 
of all states, he is a freebooter. When in combination, 
many thus engage in practices of violence, they are 
known as banditti; and when upon the high seas they 
•issault the flags of all nations, they are pirates. 
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A. rebel may lawfully be restnuned or destroyed by 
any citizens of the government against which he rebels ; 
and all forms of outlawry may be resisted and punished 
by any portion of the human fiimily, rince the outlaw 
stands against the rights of mankind. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE POSITION OF THB STATE IN RBFBRBNCB TO THE 

CITIZEN. 

The state stands to every citizen in the double attitude 
of protecting him in the execution of every choice not 
incompatible with public freedom, and restraining him in 
the execution of every choice which is incompatible with 
the public freedom. The state righteously controls each 
to secure the freedom of the whole. Individual freedom 
is universal licentiousness; public freedom is liberty 
under law -^ the restraints of each for the freedom of the 
community. The state rightfully conmiands nothing 
which the freedom of the whole does not make impera- 
tive upon it. 

The whole difficulty, therefore, in determining the 
political action of the state towards individual citizens, 
lies precisely in this point — the determination in such 
cases of what the public freedom demands. The whole ** 
is thus really a broad question of casuistry, and might 
not improperly be altogether omitted in a higher philo- 
sophical analysis. Having attained the universal prin« 
ciple of political ethics in the end of public freedom, we 
might leave the particular facts to be brought within the 
principle, and each one to be expounded according to 
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the good sense and judgment of the student. But this 
general principle is itself so broad that to many it may 
seem quite vague, and thus incapable of definite appli- 
cation to many practical cases. Indeed, its application 
in some of the higher matters of civil government, gives 
secondary principles still so extensive, as often to be 
apprehended in the light of fundamental truths of politi- 
cal science. 

For the two-fold purpose of attaining some of these 
more important political truths, in the central light of all 
political morality, viz. : public freedom, and of accos- 
tOQung the mind to make the application of this great 
ultimate principle to all cases, we shall extend this Chap- 
ter over much more ground than has been done here- 
tofore ; and shall give, in distinct Sections within it, an 
investigation of the more prominent duties of the state, 
as specimens for determining all its legitimate functions. 

The preliminary remark, comprehensive of these, and 
of all state regulations, is — that the state can he satisfied 
with nothing but obedience to its laws. An offence 
against law, anywhere occurring, is a wound to public 
freedom, and this the state everywhere deprecates. 
The punishment of this ofifence is not at all what the 
state wishes, rather than obedience and no pimishment ; 
but the punishment is to vindicate sovereignty that it 
may still subserve the public freedom, and restrain fur- 
ther violations. The threatening, and when the legal 
threat has failed the executing, of the penalty, have but 
one end — the securing the least infraction of the public 
freedom possible to be attained bv authority. Not pun- 
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ishing because crime has been committed, as if that 
could satisfy and was an equivalent for the obedience 
demanded, but punishing that crimes may cease, and 
the obedience of the citizen leave the public freedom 
henceforth uninvaded. The breach already made bj 
crime is as irremediable as the fact is unalterable: a 
calamity to public freedom, which the state can never 
redress, that it should not lament its occurrence ; but 
can only use its power in so vindicating its authority, 
that it may prevent such further calamities as effectually 
as is to itself practicable. What the sovereign wishes is 
perpetual and universal obedience to his law, for in this 
way only can the end for which the civil authority has 
any right to act be attained, viz. : the preservation of 
the public freed(Hn, and nothing in the place of that can 
be a state equivalent. 

In following out the consideration of the position of the 
state in reference to the citizen, by Sections, we will take 
up the topics in the order of their more intimate conneo« 
tion with the sustaining of the state authority, and then 
pass onward to such as have a more direct and importaat 
bearing upon the interests of the community. 

Section I. Judicial Oaths. The Scriptures condemn 
all swearing in our ordinary communications* ^' Agf^n, 
ye have heard that it bath been said to thepi of old time, 
thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform to the 
Lord thy oaths. But I say to you, swear not at all : 
neither by heaven; for it is Chad's throne: nor by the 
earth ; for it is his footstool : neither by Jerusalem ; for it 
is the city of the great King. Neither shalt thou sweat 
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by thy head, because thoa canst not make one bur white 
Cft black. Bat let your commnnicatibns be yea, yea ; 
nay, nay : for whatever is more than these cometh of 
eyQ." mjotb. t, 33 to 37. << Bat above all fhingg, my breth- 
ren, swear not ; neither by heaven, neither by the eardi, 
neither by any other oath; bat let yoor yea be yea; and 
yoarnay,nay; lest ye fidl into condemnation." J^iiai,T.i9L 
That these pn^bitions extend, only to the practice of 
Offing oaths in cmnnKm commonications between man and 
man, ia manifest finom the context, the Jewidi practice, 
and especially the fiMsts hereafter ^ven. 

The exam^es of good men and of God himself sanc- 
tion solemn oatiis on serioas and important occaffions. 
In the case of Paal : ^^ For God is my witness, whom I 
serve with my spirit," etc. Rov. %9. << Moreover, I call 
God for a witness upon my sool, that to spare yoa I have 
not as yet come to Corinth." s cob. i, s3. <^ For neither 
at any time ased we flattering words, as ye know, nor a 
cloke of covetousness ; God is witness." i thess. a, s. In 
the case of God : " I have sworn by myself, the word is 
gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not 
return," etc. isa. xiv, as. " For I have sworn by myself, 
saith the Lord, that Bozrah shall become a desolation," 
etc. jk«. xiix, 13. " The Lord God hath sworn by himself, 
saith the Lord God of Hosts ; I abhor the excellence of 
Jacob, and hate his palaces," etc. akos, ru s. 

The judicial oath is fully sanctioned. By the Jewish 
law : ^' Then shall an oath of the Lord be between them 
both, that he hath not put his hands to his neighbor's 
goods," etc. Ex. xxii, 11. " Thou shalt fear the Lord thy 
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God, and serve him, and shall; swear by his name." 
dbut. vi, 13. *< Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, him 
shalt thou serve, and to him thou shalt cleave, and 
swear by his name." diwt. ac, 20. The Savior's example : 
^' And the High Priest answered and said unto him, I 
adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou art the Christ, the son of God. Jesus said unto 
him, thou hast said." bcattr. zzvi, 63. Apostolic admis- 
sion and divine example : " For when God made promise 
to Abraham because he could swear by no greater, he 
swore by himself," etc. " Wherein God, willing more 
abundantly to show to the heirs of promise the immuta- 
bility of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath," etc. 
H«s. vi, 13 to 17. " For those priests were made without an 
oath; but this with an oath, by him that said to him, the 
Lord swore and will not repent," etc. heb. va, 90, 91. 

The dictate of pure morality is precisely of the like 
purport. It would be an indignity to humanity and a 
debasement, of the spirit, that ordinary conversation and 
daily communications of man with man, by speech or 
writing, should be interlarded with oaths. A man's 
character for veracity is more secure in public estima- 
tion, when his categorical declaration is all that he uses. 
The dignity of truth, ordinarily, needs only the simple 
yea or nay. But on the other hand, in extraordinary 
and solemn occasions, where more is depending on the 
declaration, and special confidence in it is demanded, 
there is no indignity to man in a solemn and religious 
appeal to God for the truth of the declaration given. It 
is to the honor of the human spirit that it acknowledge 
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its dependence and respondbility before the Supreme 
Being, <m all proper occasions, and such is precisely the 
nature of an oath. K the occaaon on which the oath is 
taken be proper for such acknowledgement, religion and 
morality can have nothing to object to it, but would be 
both promoted by it 

We have here no enquiry except in refer^co to the 
judicial oath. And we remark in reference to it, 

1. The state needs its use. As the generations of 
men are or have been, or as it is probable that the mass 
of mankind long will be, it will be found impracticable to 
sustain civil government without brin^g in the reli^ous 
con^deratiohs of dependence upon God and responsibility 
to him. The discarding of all future retributions leads 
directly to anarchy. But the defence of judicial oaths 
does not need that we insist upon their necessity for civil 
governments ; if by them the ends of government may 
be better promoted, this is sufficient. 

In many cases, from necessity, the eye and the hand 
of civil sovereignty are inefifectual to detect and arrest. 
An appeal to an Omniscient eye and an Omnipotent 
hand, in a way consistent with the faith of the state and 
the citizen swearing, is an immense augmentation of 
security for truth and confidence in the declaration ; and 
by just such augmentation is the public freedom the 
more secure. All that can so be gained to the use of 
the state is needful for it, and what it uses directly to the 
legitimate end of government, it rightly uses. Neither 
public morality nor religion is in any way desecrated by 
this, but publicly sustained and promoted. They are 
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used by the state lo purposes which both morality and 
religion approve. To deny the right to employ oaths, 
and discard their use, would fatally weaken aU jurispru- 
dence. 

2. The state is the administrator of the oath. In 
whatever way the oath may be lawful between man and 
man on private or particular occauons, or in what way 
ecclesiastical judicatories may resort to the oath for con- 
firmation, is not here enquired. In all cases where the 
end is the conservation of the public freedom, the state 
only is the rightful guardian, and the civil authority 
alone should administer the oath. As the state imposes 
the oath, so the person swearing must take the interpre- 
tation from the state authority. The oath is binding 
secundum ardmum imponeTUis. No other can deter- 
mine for what or when it is needed ; and as it is used in 
the interest of its own ends, the state must decide in 
what way it is to be interpreted to subserve its own pur- 
poses. 

But while the state imposes, and this makes it neces- 
sary that the state should be the interpreter of the oaths 
it administers, and may insist that the citizen swearing 
shall be held to its own meaning, yet is the state bound 
to make its oaths, as well as its laws, plain to the capacity 
of those on whom they are imposed. If an old form of 
the oath have an antiquated and obscure phraseology, 
and one that involved a meaning in iia original enact, 
ment which could not in modem use be applied, yet inas- 
much as the state is a permanent agent, and exists the 
same while successive le^latures come and go, its inter- 
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pretation by declaratory acts, or decisions of courts, or 
the explanation of the judge, is to be that which the per- 
son swearing is to apprehend and bind himself to sustain. 
The ethical rule is, that the state, as imposing, shall 
give meaning to its oath, and see that this meaning is 
made plain to the one swearing, and that he feel bound 
to get and conform to the state meamng. 

3. The oath may imply a prayer for Divine hdp^ or 
an imprecation of Divine vengeance. The usual phrase, 
" So help you God," ita te Deus acffuvet^ may imply 
conscious assumption of increased responsibility and conr 
scions frailty under temptations and perverting influen- 
ces, and thus an appeal to God to add his help to sustain 
the enhanced responsibility ; as, ^ may God so strengthen 
me, as in my sincerity I throw myself upon his mice.' 

imprecation of Divine desertion if the man prove false ; 
* so God help me only as I speak the truth/ 

In either case it is a solemn appeal to Omniscience 
and Onmipotence specially to regard the entire agency 
of the man in this transaction, and bringing the whole 
direcfly before God. It excludes all levity and care- 
lessness ; it precludes all fear or favor from man ; it 
renounces all pleas of interest or expediency ; and dis- 
claims all palliations or excuses for falsehood. It secures 
watchfulness, careful recollection, definite statement, and 
considerate expression. 

4. Oaths are mainly of two kinds — testimony or en- 
gagement. Oaths of testimony involve careful recollec- 
tion and assertion. The assumed obligation is the whole 
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truth, no more and no less. To go beyond, and add 
that which exaggerates or mitigates, or in any way falsely 
colors ; to suppress and thus give a garbled statement or 
an incomplete representation ; each alike subjects to the 
crime of perjury. 

Oaths of engagement bind to fidelity in the fulfilment 
of official functions and committed trusts ; and involve a 
careful apprehension of the duty imposed, and a scrupu- 
lous fulfihnent. Sometimes a trust may have been of 
long standing, and passed through generations of trustees, 
as in the case of incorporations ; in which case the oath 
binds according to the intention of the instrument. If 
changes have occurred making such execution impossi- 
ble, the permanent state, which is the regulator and 
imposer of all oaths, must determine the manner in which 
the trust shall be executed ; and this should be as nearly 
as it can be judged the founder would have wished, in 
the changed circumstances. 

5. The state mat/ find two obstacles in im/posing oaths. 
Some minds may question the lawfulness of oaths on 
moral or reli^ous grounds, and thus plead the right of 
conscience against the state. This brings up the ques- 
tion already sufficiently settied, viz.: that each must 
have the right of interpretation and decision, and while 
the state decides to pursue its own course, the citizen 
can only decline violating his conscience, and leaving the 
case to the tribunals of his country, and taking the penal 
consequences if they must come. 

But ordinarily, a real question of conscience will have 
in it so much of humility, forbearance and discretion on 

19* 
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one Adey that it will call fordi respect and regard on the 
other ; and some compromise will be effected, by which 
both private conscience and public freedom will be 
subserved. In this case, the scruples of the Quaker 
and Moravian, against taking judicial oaths, are met by 
the expedient of a solemn affirmation, under the like civil 
pidns and penalties as an oath. The same safeguard to 
Uberty is thereby attained, for the meaning of a solemn 
affirmation, to a serious mind, bring? up the same refer- 
ence to eternal retributions, and induces the same care- 
ful recollection and guarded statement, and the civil 
magistrate visits a violation with the same penalties. 

At other times the state authority may meet at its 
tribunals, citizens who believe in no future retributions, 
and acknowledge the existence of no Grod. K the belief 
of God and futurity be other than the Christian, a Chris- 
tian state can administer the oath according to the fiEdth 
of the witness, and bring his conscience under this 
augmented obligation to veracity, and then leave his 
testimony to receive credit, proportioned to the elevation 
of the religious creed and the purity of its sanctions. 
An oath on the Koran or the eastern Shasters, should 
not give equal validity to the testimony as an oath on 
the Gospels, though each may be made subject to the 
same civil penalties for perjury. But when there is no 
faith in the being of a personal Deity, or if a God be 
acknowledged there is still no belief in any future retri- 
butions, the case is quite different. An oath can to such 
be of no possible significancy, as a sanction to testimony. 
There is either no God to swear by, or no regard to the 
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oaih by God, if the being of a God be admitted. In all 
saQh cases the administration of an oath would be wholly 
impertinent. 

There may be various opinions about the right course 
for the state in its use of such citizens, either for testi- 
mony or trust, but the principle is itself plain, viz. : cre- 
dit, in proportion to the sanctions upon conscience. The 
civil pains and penalties may be alike in each, but this 
cannot ^ve equal validity to testimony. In the nature 
of the case, the believer in future rewards and punish- 
ments, distributed by a personal God, must feel claims 
to veracity and fidelity which cannot be made to reach 
the conscience of an atheist, or any rejector of future 
punishment for sins committed in this life. Yet just in 
proportion to the proper validity of his testimony, may 
that of an atheist be desiraJble and demanded by the state. 
The fuU fact of his reli^ous belief is a fair matter of 
enquiry by the state, and his affirmation, without any 
oath, is to be estimated by the greater or less restraint 
which his religious faith would throw upon his conscience. 
K all religion be discarded, his availability for any polit- 
ical use in the state will be small indeed. Public confi- 
dence cannot be very strong in the protestations of any 
man who has not the guard of reli^ous sanctions against 
the bias of selfish interests. The freedom of the public 
can have only feeble guarantees in a nation of infidels, 
and to the extent of the individuals' destitution of reli- 
gious obligation, must the state necessarily distrust his 
testimony. 
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6. OatJi% shoiUd be irnposed offdy upon important occa- 
9ions. The oaih is of no benefit to the state, except as 
it quickens the conscience and thus strengthens the 
sense of moral obligation. And it is an evidence of the 
public sentiment in its favor, that it comes to be used so 
frequentlj in cases of testimony and promissory engage- 
ments. The strong need of religious sanctions to vera- 
city and fidelity is universally felt, and the tendency is 
to introduce them on every occasion. This too frequent 
imposition of oaths tends directiy to the destruction of 
the end proposed by them. Instead of increasing gene- 
ral religious obligation, the oath becomes common and 
familiar, and really loses its hold upon the conscience. 
Applied to unimportant and even trivial cases, it becomes 
a mere civil formality, and awakens but littie serious re* 
flection and caution in the person who has received it. 
Such efiects are not to be chargeable to the imposing of 
oaths by the state, as if necessary to the fact, but are 
the consequences only of an improper administration of 
oaths. 

The principle of using an oath only where its religious 
solemnity will quicken the conscience in its sense of obli- 
gation, is the only one that can be given, and this must 
direct in the particular cases according to the soundest 
judgment. The state destroys its own means of secur- 
ing its ultimate ends, if it uses the oath so frequently 
and so lightiy as to weaken its religious obligation upon 
the public conscience. 

Section II. Taxes and Imposts. The state has tne 
right to exact from its citizens the full pecuniary support 
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necessary to the administration of its govemment. Thia 
right is involved in the very existence of state authority, 
inasmuch as it can have no right to sovereignty if it can 
not claim the means necessary to its authoritative action. 
The grand end of public freedom makes its ethical claim 
upon every citizen to pay the tax which its conservation 
requires. 

1. The state itself must impose the tax. The tax is 
never to be for any private end, and is forbidden by 
morality except solely as subordinate to the public free- 
dom, and no agency can determine what and how much 
is due but the state itself. The state alone, through its 
authorized functionaries, can administer the civil govem- 
ment ; and to the state alone can be committed the busi- 
ness of imposing, collecting and disbursing the national 
revenues. Any impost from any other quarter, than 
through the state authority, may lawfully be rejected by 
the citizen. He need pay tribute to the state only to 
whom tribute is due. 

2. The state is bound to equcdize the burden asfuUy 
as may be upon all its members. Strict equality of taxa- 
tion may be impracticable, but that is the principle to be 
applied^ If any great inequality exists between different 
classes or individuals there is so much injustice, and the 
state is bound to correct it. The public freedom is of 
equal moment to ail, in proportion as their individual 
choices go to make up the sum of the choices in the 
community. 

The difficulty lies in fixing upon some standard as the 
representative of personal choices, and thus as the expo- 
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nent of pnblic freedom. This is usoaUj^in all direct 
taxes, pat in pecimiarj yalue. The person is assessed 
in proportion to his property, or his occupation and pro- 
fession, estimated as faculty acc(»rding to its supposed 
cash value. But in many things a man's interest in the 
public freedom is independent of all pecuniary value, and 
though he may have no wealth about which his choices 
should be estimated, yet has he many other choices which 
enter into the aggregate of public freedom, and for the 
conservation of which it is due to the state that he should 
bear his righteous proportion of the burden. Hence the 
morality of direct capitation taxes, where the poor man 
is as subject to the poll as the rich ; and hence also the 
morality of customs and duties upon various articles of 
consumption, where the poor man with a large family is 
taxed in proportion to his consumption as much as the 
rich with no family. These can be justified only on the 
ground that other choices than those in reference to 
property come within the ends of civil government, and 
that their proportionate burden should be borne by all, 
independent of the consideration of different degrees of 
wealth. 

Bnt inasmuch as taxes and imposts are usually col- 
lected in money, or at least in that which has pecuniary 
value, and it is upon this cash valuation that the wants 
and expenses of the state are estimated, it is right that 
the main portion of the political tax should be paid by 
those who have the property, and that the civil revenue 
should rest mainly upon a pecuniary basis. 
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3. The taxed Bhould in some way be represented in the 
state which imposes the taxation. The old complaint of 
taxation without representation, on which much of the 
revolutionary movement of this country depended in its 
separation from Great Britain, has been long since justi- 
fied by common consent. No portion of a state should 
be made to bear the burdens of the state, without in 
some way participating in the state action by which the 
assessment is made. 

This equitable general principle finds no particular 
difBculty in application, except in some specific cases. 
The property of foreign residents, of minors, and of 
females is taxed in the support of government. The 
foreign resident owes alle^ance to his own government 
and should not participate in the polity of another state, 
yet that state is bound to protect his rights in any pro- 
perty he may possess within it, and may thus levy its tax 
rightiy upon it, at least to the fiill extent of its responsibi- 
lity in defending it. The minor and the female are repre- 
sented in the government by the male head of the family 
or guardian, and the property is thus only taxed through 
a virtual representative. Should some rich widow or 
maiden lady deny that she has any representative, 
the only redress could be by some particular regulation 
in such cases ; or by the reply that they stood to the 
government from the nature of the case, somewhat as 
the non-resident, viz. : that other considerations forbade 
their direct participation in the state, while the respon- 
sibility of the state in the defence of their property 
demanded an equivalent taxation. 
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4. Imposts and duties may be so levied as to encour- 
age particular produ>ctions. It is not here the place to 
detenmne, that an encouragement of particular produc- 
tions may fairlj come within the sphere of public free- 
dom ; and that thus imposts for encouragement to pro- 
duction may righteously be levied with no regard to 
revenue ; but it is only affirmed here, that where revenue 
is ihe end sought, of two articles of equal importance 
in other respects, but where the production of one only 
is desirable to be encouraged, the state may levy its duty 
on that, as an import, and allow the other to come in free. 
The expediency of so doing must be settled on its own 
grounds, but that expediency being found, there is no- 
thing in political morality which would forbid that taxa- 
tion, which did no injustice, might be so directed as to 
secure a collateral benefit to the state in the raicnng of 
its revenues. Discrimmating duties may be laid for 
encouraging production, where there is no ground for 
discrimination solely in the end of revenue. But this 
must be only in cases of equality for revenue, until a 
higher moral right is shown of discriminating duties solely 
in the end of particular encouragement to production. 

5. It is a crime to clandestinely evade any state im- 
post. The state has its righteous claim to the support 
of its government from its citizens, and all defrauding of 
the revenue is as truly an immorality as the breach of a 
contract. The citizen is not exonerated by the weakness 
or the ignorance of the government to compel payment, 
but the righteous impost being laid, the citizen is himself 
bound to see that the tax-gatherer has his full rate. 
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Section III. Religion, There are more practical 
difficulties growing oat of the connection of religion with 
the state authority, than from all other sources ; and it 
may safely be admitted that the ethical line between 
religion and civil polity has never yet, in its whole 
extent, been laid down in any system. The discussion 
of this matter is constantly coming up in our country, in 
various forms, and though we have settled many princi- 
jJes which the old governments of Europe are now 
agitating, and have passed on immeasurably beyond 
any of them in the protection of both freedom and piety, 
wi&out suligecting civil liberty to ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, or leaving conscience to the state control, still are 
liiere many matters connected with tiie interactions of 
civil polity and religion which are yet in fierce discus- 
sion, and likely for some time to continue in agitation 
before they find thmr right basis on which to settle. It 
is not probable that any system of morality will here 
assert its principles, and gather up its elements, in a 
form that will now be universany satis&ctory. The 
keeping steadily in view, however, the ultimate end of 
civil government in the conservation of public freedom, 
and the legal sanctions it must use for the attainment of 
its end, will be a safe guide to our investigations, so JEsur 
as by this li^t we are now enabled to follow them out 
to any practical conelumons. Further experience and 
discussion will in this way ultimately reach the perfect 
and completed issue, and attain the absolute truth in the 
complete harmony of tiie rights of dvil sovereignty and 
the claims of conscience. 

20 
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1. The State must itself have some religion. Its sole 
end 18 the conservation of public freedom in its course to 
highest civilization, and this cannot be secuired without 
the force of religious considerations upon the conscience. 
A nation of wholly irreligious beings could not so govern 
themselves as to preserve their public freedom. Injuries 
to others could be so secret that the civil ma^trate could 
not detect, and combinations so strong that the public 
authority could not control them ; and unless there could 
be brought in the considerations of religious truth — an 
aU-seemg and all-mighty God, and a future worid of 
rewards and punishments — no civil government could 
long stand in the execution of its legitimate function to 
preserve the public fireedom. The state must use the 
truths of a personal God, a future state, and eternal 
retributions for the character and deeds of man in this 
life. It must administer oaths, and in various ways ren- 
der homage to the Deity. It must by its own public acts 
acknowledge some sacred rites, sacred days, and sacred 
books. No civil government can stand in the neglect of 
all religion, and no community can maintain its freedom 
without a government thus in some way acknowledging 
a religion. 

And now, there can be no hesitation in affirming that 
the state is responsible, as a state, for the truth of the 
religion it acknowledges. Aside from the responsibility 
of nations to Gt)d, the civil sovereignty is responsible to 
its own citizens for its religious creed and practice. The 
true religion will certainly accord with highest civilization 
and sustain true civil freedom, and the state can in no 
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other manner completelj attain its end in the highest 
conservation of public freedom, but in the acknowledge- 
ment and use of the true religion. Some religion must 
be employed by the state ; and in proportion to its error, 
all states, which adopt another religion than the one true 
religion, inyolve their citizens in calamities. 

But with such a uniyersal responsibiUty on every state, 
in adopting the religion it wiU use in administration of 
its government, it is fully admitted that there is no human 
tribunal beyond itself that can set in judgment upon it. 
It is bound to do the best it can in conservation of the 
public freedom, and thus bound to adopt the purest reli- 
gion, but in doing this it must be its own arbiter. 

2. The state mtist neither use religion to the injury 
of its civil sovereignty J nor the action of sovereignty to 
the oppression of conscience. The state itself, having a 
determinate religious character, must so act religiously 
as to best subserve the end for which itself exists. The 
state is not for religion, but for freedom, and it must, 
never use its religion otherwise than in subserviency to 
freedom. It can admit no religion to come in and domi- 
neer over its action in its own department. BeUgious 
ministers may not usurp the functions of civil office. On 
the other hand, it can itself become no propagandist of 
religion. Religion has other missionaries and ministere 
than state officials. 

If in its religious action the state make a church and 
ally herself with it, this compound organization will inva- 
riably take on one of the two forms, either of which will 
alike be destructive of freedom, viz. : the ecclesiastical 
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will stand as supreme and controlling, and all things yield 
to priestly dictation ; or the civil will be snpreme, and 
the church become only the creature of state policy. 
The only safeguard against both of these extremes, is the 
state and the church wholly disconnected, and each act- 
ing solely in their own distinct sjdieres. The state caa 
recognize the one true God, and administer oaths in his 
name ; can acknowledge the Christian Scriptures, and 
Christian worship, and the Christian Sabbath, and swear 
upon the Oospels ; without an organized state church. 
A state may thus be truly a Christian state, witiiout a 
national church. The whole church organisation may 
be wholly a separate and entirely voluntary matter, and 
state officers in their individual capacity connect them- 
selves with its various branches as they choose* The 
church may thus fulfil her entire reli^us mi88i<m, with* 
out at all trenching upon civil authority ; and the state 
may subserve all the ends of freedom, and use religion 
for it, without lording it over any man's conscience. 

3. The state must protect every man in his religion^ 
or his irreligion^ so far as public freedom permits. 
Individual choices in religion may be as subversive of 
public freedom as individual choices in anything else. 
The very end of civil government is to rostraan individual 
choice in subserviency to the universal choice. If, then, 
any man's religion lead him to outrage the public senti- 
ment, he is not to be tolerated because he pleads con- 
science and religion for it. He might thus demand the 
freedom of human sacrifices, and the horrible exhibitions 
of pagan or papal austerities and cruelties in our public 
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places. The state most take its stand upon its religion, 
at its own responsibility, and then carry out its goyem- 
ment in subordinating individual choices, religious or oth- 
erwise, to the aggregate choice of the community. It is 
on this account that it may forbid profanity. Sabbath- 
breaking, desecration of Christian ordinances, etc., not 
because it is a minister of religion, or that its pains and 
penalties can make any one to be religious, but because 
these acts are a violation of the public freedom, and its 
pains and penalties may compel that the public peace 
shall not thus be broken. 

But where a man's religious action does not outrage 
the public sentiment, or where his irreligion leads to no 
conduct subversive of the public freedom, his choice is to 
be respected, and he protected in its execution as fully 
as in the case of all other citizens. The state must 
protect all that the public freedom can tolerate, and if a 
man put himself against ihat, and go out as a missionary 
to change the public religion, or the civil polity of a 
nation, and labors directly to subvert existing institu* 
tions, he of course understands the position he assumes, 
and takes his life in his hand and risks his all for the 
sake of the cause in which he embarks, and does not 
expect the government he assiuls will be a passive witness 
of his efforts to overthrow it. If he cannot convince <^ 
the benevolence and wisdom of his mission, he expects 
nersecution. 

Section IY. JEducatwn. It is impossible that pubfic 
freedom should be sustained or civilization reached in its 
highest degrees, without intelligence. In proportion to 

20* 
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the ignorance of a people must the state sorereigniy 
approach towards monarchy, since if the mass of the 
people are incompetent to self-goyemment, the control' 
ling authority must, for freedom's sake, be lodged in 
fewer hands. The necessary result is a monarch and 
his aristocratic nobles, and a popular power in the state 
can only be recognized, as the intelligence of the people 
can vindicate for itself its right to a participation in the 
administration of the soyereigniy. But it is the right of 
erery state to attain its highest practicable measure of 
civilization, and to secure the public freedom in its pro- 
gress towards it, and its maintenance of it, and thus 
there is a claim upon the state that popular intelli- 
gence should be diffused by a general system of edu- 
cation* It is necessary to the very ends for which civil 
sovereignty exists, that popular education should be 
secure, and hence the promotion of general education is 
as truly a state duty, and its regulation as really a state 
right as the administration of oaths, or the imposition and 
collection of taxes. The state sovereignty cannot fulfil 
the ends of its mission without its right to regulate the 
popular education. In proportion as the people become 
educated and thus intelligent, they will be competent to 
perpetuate and extend education by voluntary action, 
and the state may thus safely leave the cause of educa- 
tion more and more to popular direction ; but it is ever 
the duty of the state to see that education be in some 
way generally diffused, and ever its right to take the 
cause of education into its own hands, when the highest 
attainment of the public freedom demands the more strin- 
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gent application of civil law for the securing of popular 
intelligence. 

1. The state mmf establish and regulate a general 
system of education. General intelligence can more 
completelj be effected by a systematic course of educa- 
tion, than by any desultory and capricious movements. 
For the best interests of a community in the attainment 
^of its highest freedom, a regulated order of culture and 
discipline is demanded, securing as far as may be homo- 
geneity of national spirit, thinking, feeling and political 
habitude. If the popular intelligence is already so ele- 
vated that voluntary organizations will carry out and per- 
petuate universal principles in systematic and thorough 
education, the interference of state authority is less neces- 
sary, and all that may be needed is the general control 
through university, college and seminary charters, and 
some more particular common school supervision. Such 
an intelligent population have already a specific choice in 
their intellectual cultivation, and like all other choices it 
needs regulation from the state only that it may be exe- 
cuted in subserviency to public freedom. The state 
need not impose its national systems of education by its 
own sovereignty, any further than the condition of the 
community demands. _ 

But it is a moral claim upon every state, that it secure 
regular and systematic instruction for the people, and 
when the state imposes its national systems of education 
by civil authority, the conscience of the citizen is as truly 
bound by it as by any act of civil sovereignty whatever. 
The state must be its own judge both when to interfere, 
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and what impoacioDS of aathoritj to make in reference to 
popular education, and the action of its soyereigntj here 
is righteously determined by the same principles as in 
eTOiy other part of the administration of its gOYemment. 

2. The ttate may levy an educational tax, and eompd 
particular attendance. The same ground of expediency 
18 to be determined fw these as fi»r the general system 
1^ instruction g^ven above. If the g^Mral inteUigenc« 
of the people secure voluntarily the- means of educatioa 
and universal attendance, the acticm of the state is not 
needed. But if there be reluctance and delay, partial 
attendance and so fiur popular ignorance, the state has 
the le^timate authority to impose, cdlect and disburse 
the educational revenue, and compel the stipulated 
attendance .upon the means of instructicm provided* AH 
particular ignorance is so far a hindrance to pubKc free* 
dom, and while the state provides the means of universal 
education, no one has the right to execute his own choice, 
in opposition to the public choice, by refusing attendance 
and continuing in ignorance. 

3. The state has the right to appoint the teachers y 
determine ihejtext books, and control the internal repur 
lotions of each institution. This right is, like all others, 
subservient to the great end of all civil government, pub- 
lic freedom ; but where this demands the interference of 
civil authority, the right is unquestionable. Better that 
popular choice should control in all the above particulars, 
if in particular cases it be in accordance with the univer- 
sal choice, or public freedom ; yea, all choices should be 
left free here, as in all other cases where the choices of 
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the whole are not hindered ; bat if at any time, or in any 
place, the particular choice miUtates against public free- 
dom in its progress to highest civilization, the same rea- 
son then and there exists for state interference as in any 
other case of public offences. 

The only cases in which collisions will be likely to 
occur here, between state appointment 'ftnd particular 
choices, will be m relation to alleged interference with 
religiouB fdth, and thus a violation of the right of con- 
science. An atheist may object to all prayer or to any 
acknowledgment of the being of a personal God ; an infi- 
del may object to the use of the Christian Scriptures ; 
and a Catholic may object to the use of the Protestant 
translation ; while on the opposite sides, as strong a mat- 
ter of conscience may be alleged for their public acknow- 
ledgment and use ; and there thus at once comes up the 
perplexing questions of casuistry in reference to the 
rights of conscience, as in the case of oaths, or of state 
religious observances. But precisely the same principle 
must be apjdied here as m those cases above. 

A state has, and ever must have, some form of relir 
^ous fiuth. It must use religion and appeals to con- 
science, and apply the doctrine of future retributions in 
some way, or it cannot attain its end in the conservation 
of the public freedom ; and this necessity for religious 
forms will make it necessary that it recogmze some arti- 
cles of religious faith. It must have its own binding 
oaths, and holy days, and sacred Books. It is to do 
nothing for reli^on's sake, for quite another source of 
authority is provided for the conservation of piety ; but 
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it maj and moBt employ religkm for freedom's sake, and 
if in conscientioiisly so n»ng it, it strike against indiyid- 
ual conscience, the appeal is in all cases to an ultimate 
tribunal ; and the only course for any individuals who 
may dissent from such religious faith, is to foUow each 
the honest dictates of his own conscience, and subject 
himself to such retributions as the state in its judgment 
deems necessary for its own ends of fireecTonL All regard 
for honest differences of conscience should be scriipur 
lously exhibited, as far as may be ; yet with a single 
eye to puUio liberty, it may be necessary ihat the state 
should sometimes determine against individual conscience ; 
and in all such cases, while the mdividual should preserve 
his own consdence in its integrity at any hazard, he must 
still quietly yield to the penalty, which the state in its 
konesl fiegari for public freedom imposes. 

A Itieistxc nation may thus incorporate into its national 
<s()u<^^tion, the religious acknowledgment of a personal 
< W ; a Christian nation may use the Grospels as a text 
lvK>k ; a Protestant nation may use the Protestant Bible 
in the public schools; and thus carry out the public 
choice according to the public conscience, in its system 
of popular education for public freedom's sake ; and in 
this its authority is as legitimate as in any civil legislar 
tion, and all conflicting cases of conscience must be re- 
garded as forbearingly as the public freedom will admit. 
U'he points of greatest perplexity will be found in the 
^^ourrenoe of some of the following circumstances : 

The introduction to the schools of religious forms or 
lh/<Ask» or the exclusion of them, in the interest of religion 
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itself. So Paganism may insist on its own sacred books 
and rites, and exclude the Bible and all Christian wor- 
Bhip ; or Romaiusm may insist on ita own books mi cere- 
monies, and exclude the Protestant yersion and prayers 
in the common language ; and enforce such religious 
regulations by civil pains and penalties, on the ground 
that the state is bound to become a minister of religion, 
and must be held responsible to God for the religious 
faith and practice of its citizens. 

But all such oppression or persecution is precluded by 
the principle, that the end of the state is public freedom 
in its progress to highest civilization, and not piety in its 
preparation for heaven. Keep the state within its legit- 
imate province, and it will not need its appliances to the 
purifying of the religious faith, and nurturing the religious 
practice, and constraining the reli^ous worship of the 
people. It has no responsibilities in this field, and both 
may and should leave all that has its ends in piety to the 
proper and separate ecclesiastical authority. A state 
that is so in alliance with the church, that it may either 
control, cnr be controlled by, ecclesiastical authority, as 
such, is wrongly constituted in its form of government. 
The controversy is here not at ail about the orthodoxy 
of the creed, or the correctness of the ritual, but quite 
back in the enqmry, whether the state has any authority 
or responsibility in purely religious matters ? Once settle 
the point of the legitimate end of state sovereignty, and 
all meddling with religion for the sake of purifying oy 
propagating it is at once thereby excluded. 
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Again, the trae end of state authorifcy in the freedom 
of its course to highest civilization may be admitted, but 
a very erroneous judgment may prevail in reference to 
the education that best subserves highest civilization. A 
fedse religion may iniust that its inculcation will best pro- 
mote civilization ; and infidelity may insist ihat ilie use 
of any religious faith or forms is superstition, and rather 
barbarizes than civilizes a community ; and slavery may 
insist that civilization is best promoted by the domestic 
relation of master and slave, and that the education of the 
sUve shall be prohibited under severe penalties. And 
now, whether these various opinions be held by individual 
citizens, or become in any one form the prevailing senti* 
ment of the state, the evils of conflicting le^slation and 
practice are not at all to be removed, by taking away 
from the state its right to judge what is the course of 
education that best subserves its highest civilization, but 
by convincing the sovereignty that neither tiie influence 
of false religion, nor the absence of all religion, nor the 
exclusion of the slave from mental and moral culture, can 
in any way consist with highest social elevation. There 
is here no dispute about principle, but only whether the 
facts are within the principle ; and this dispute can be 
settied only by agitation, discussion, free enquiry, and 
growing experience and observation. K the state is right 
in the fact, it will execute its judgment and educate and 
elevate itself accordingly ; if wrong, it must be lefl to 
time and experience to correct it. 

Lastly, a state may so use religion in the education 
of the people as, according to its best judgment, shall 
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most promote civilization, but in its prosecution may 
directly cross and oppress individual conscience. In 
such circumstances, the first requisition is, conciliation, 
toleration, and a spirit of compromise as far as practica- 
ble. But there can be no question that the public choice, 
carrying out the public judgment, is to prevail. No other 
course can consist with public freedom. The state is not 
making itself the minister of religion, but it is using reli- 
gion, as it does and should all other helps, for the highest 
elevation of the social community. If it judge right, it 
will use the true religion, and the true standard of faith, 
to guide and purify in its schools and colleges, and if cases 
of conscience occur which cannot be reconciled nor toler- 
ated, the public conscience must control, and as in all 
cases of conflicting independent judgment, each party 
must unflinchingly follow its own, and the only appeal is 
to the growing light of coining time, or the ultimate decis- 
ion of the eternal judgment. The state is legislating and 
administering its government for its legitimate end, and 
according to its best light, and it ia wholly justified in 
such legislation, and in such penal execution. 

A thorough system of education must in some way be 
secured, or the ignorance of the people will necessarily 
circumscribe their freedom ; the state must see that tiiis 
is somehow effected, and if religious influence be neces- 
sary in such popular education, the state has the righteoua 
authority so far to use it. 

Section V. Property. Some articles of property 
may be transferred from place to place, used and con- 
sumed, and which may thus be considered as merely 

21 
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appendages to ike penoiiy as his oloQies or his instror 
ments of labor, and fhese are thus called moveailej or 
penanal property. 

There are oilier lands of property which are inunoy- 
able and cannot be made mere personal appendages, and 
whieh from their more permanent being and durabiliiy 
aie conffldered by special ennnence as property, and are 
termed real estate. Tbaa is land and that wHch is per- 
manentiiy attached thereto, as buildings and improve- 
ments. 

One kmd of property may be exchanged for another, 
and tins induces some standard of exchangeable yalae, 
wUch may be the proper representaiiye of the amoimt of 
peiMnal labor that the particular commodiiy has cost 
Tins standard is f9umiy, and has its own relative valne 
from the amomit of labor or difficulty inth which it is 
attuned, and is selected firom other ttungs to be thns 
used from its scarcity, imperishability, and ready diidsi- 
bility into minute portions. This is usually gold and sil- 
ver, which are hence called the precious metals^ and 
for small values, copper. The coining affixes an autho* 
ritaitive stamp, by which is certified both the purity and 
gravity of the particular piece ; and in this way diffisrent 
coins are made subservient to all the transfers of pro- 
perty in buying and selling. By the use of money there 
is efiected in one transfer, with the greatest convenience, 
all the exchanges of the most complicated trade in bar- 
ter. The money, as bullion and as coinage, has an mtrin- 
sic value, and this is always inversely as the quantity 
which is thrown into circulation. 
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What a man produces is ethically his, and thos what- 
ever he may make by his own powers is his property by 
a natural right. Irrespective of all civil legislation, a 
man might thus attain the natural right to personal pro- 
perty, and so far as he could mingle his own products 
with the soil, he would by cultivating the earth and 
building upon it attain a natural right to real estate. A 
community of such persons, as a state, would ethically 
be required in the civil le^lation to regard such rights 
of property as truly as all other personal rights. But no 
rights of property can become inalienable, like the right 
to freedom, reputation, conscience, etc., which the person 
may hold agidnst the state, and with which no civil law 
may intermeddle except in protection, and thus there are 
no natural rights of property which may not come under 
state regulation. The choices of each man in reference 
to property must, as in all cases, be kept subservient to 
the choice of the whole. 

We have, therefore, the same end in all civil legisla* 
tion concerning property, as in all other matters of state 
sovereignty, the public freedom. 

1. The state must have the sovereign cordrol of all 
property. Whatever the natural right may be, it must 
in ail cases be held subordinate to the public freedom, 
and as the state authority exists for this end, so the state 
alone must determine what shall legitimately be consid- 
ered as the property of each citizen. He cannot hold 
by natural right except as the state has determined that 
it is also in accordance with the public freedom. All 
right to property is thus, in a social community, resolved 
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into a state right. No man can call any property his 
own, except as he holds it under the law of the country 
where it is. 

2. The state mu$t in all cases be considered as the 
supreme proprietor of the soil of the nation. The sub- 
sistence of man is from the earth. In order to li^e, the 
earth is cultivated, inasmuch as the population oS civil 
communities cannot be supported by spontaneous produc- 
tions. So soon as population presses upon the spontane- 
ous products of. the country, land begins to possess an 
intrinsic value, and is appropriated to individuals as real 
property. Early in the history of a nation, we may find 
some portions of land appropriated for specific interests, 
while the largest portion of the soil has no particular 
possessor. Thus the patriarchs bought special portions 
of the land in Palestine with money for particular pur- 
poses, as the cave of Machpelah for a burying place, 
while they drove their flocks from place to place at plea- 
sure, as lands open to common pasturage. The abun- 
dant population in the narrow and fertile valley of the 
Nile made the land early of value, and was individually 
appropriated before the times of Joseph, inasmuch as 
each man exchanged his land for com, in the time of 
famine, and thus all the land of Egypt became Pha- 
raoh's. This is but a general exemplification of the 
manner of landed appropriations. So soon as the popu- 
lation needs more than the fruits of the chase, the land 
has a value for cultivation and becomes property. The 
cultivator must be encouraged in his labor by the secu- 
rity of the improvements he makes and the products he 
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attains^ and thus the soil itself must be secured to his 
possession. 

The landlord to Tfhom the land is assigned as its 
owner J maj then let it to the tenant who holds it, and 
the share, given by the tenant to the landlord, of the 
products of the cultivation, is rent. The land, as per^ 
manent, becomes thus property in various aspects and 
degrees. The cultivator may have the right to support 
himself from a portion of the soil which the landlord 
owns, and be bound to labor a certam number of days 
in the week, on other land of the landlord, for his exclu- 
sive benefit, and he is thus called a serf. The serf may 
thus go with the land, in both his rights and duties, as 
the landlord transfers it to another. The landlord may 
farm out his land to a middle class, who stock it and 
provide the farming implements, and pay a yearly rent 
to the landlord and monthly or daily wages to the 
laborer. The farmer has thus a right in the land, as 
the place on which to put his stock and capital, while 
the landlord only can transfer it. So the landlord may 
lease his land to the tenant for an indefinite time, and 
the tenant hold as his property aU the improvements 
which he may put upon it, and the products he may 
obtain from it, and may transfer this right of lease-hold 
to another, while the patroon perpetually stands as the 
real owner of the soiL So with the old feudal system 
of Europe, the lord held the land iafee simple from the 
sovereign, and he granted a fevd or fee to the vassal ; 
the lord engaging to protect the vassal, and he engaging 
to serve the lord. 

2V 
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Bat in whatever way the land may be appropriated, 
the state is the supreme proprietor. The soil of the 
whde reahn is under the control of the civil sovereignty ; 
and under the principles for which itself exists, can be 
managed by the state authority at its pleasure. K the 
public freedom demand, it can use or alienate any part 
'of it to mother nation, and each citizen as proprietor 
holds his land only under the supreme title of the state. 
While, however, each landholder holds his property under 
the supreme tide of the state, and subject always to state 
control for the conservation of public freedom, yet has 
he a property right in the land, which is ever good as 
against the government. The state cannot righteously 
take it from him for any state or public purpose, but it 
most render to him a fair equivalent He cannot retain 
possession as against the state, but he can claim the full 
value. 

8. The state must regulate all tranters and descent 
of landed propertt/. All contracts, bargains, bequests, 
deeds of sale and trust deeds, and all devises, wills, and 
descent of intestate property, must be subject to the con- 
trol of state authority. There is no other way of pre- 
serving the public freedom, and of carrying out individual 
choices in subserviency to the public choice, but by mak- 
ing the important interests of property subject to state 
authority. Within the principles of righteous sovereignty 
already given, the state must say just what shall be a 
valid transfer of any man's property, either by his own 
act or, in case of his death, to his heirs. 
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It has thus the right to detennine, between the land- 
holder and his cotemporaries, what power of transfer he 
shall have ; and also between the landholder and his pos- 
terity and coming generations, what control his acts shall 
have upon the world that shall be after him. Inasmuch 
as no one generation can have the right to control all 
property for all coming generations, so no one man can 
have the right to say what shall be the perpetual descent^ 
management and use of his own estate. The state lives 
on in posterity, and the freedom of commg generations 
is more than the choice of the one liying generation, and 
that must determine how far the living generation may 
throw its choices down upon others. For the one great 
end of the freedom of all its generations, must the per* 
during state sovereignty regulate and settie ail transfers 
and descent of property, and bind righteously all ihe con* 
sciences of its citizens accordingly. 

4. The state must also regiUate the right of property 
which the man may have in his own pvhlished thoughts. 
If anything by natural right is a man's own property, 
such must the product of his own thinking be. But the 
man not only has a right in the product of his own intel- 
lect, the public have also their right in it. Every man 
is bound in the community io which he belongs, and the 
state authority exists and acts legitimately only for this 
very thing, to see that no man shall live for his own 
choice, but subservient to the public freedom. The pro- 
duct of the man's brains is not therefore all his own. 

The truth he has discovered, the facts he has observed, 
or the forces in nature whidi he has combined for new 
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ends, were not created by him, bat were m bemg before 
Iiif inyentioiL He found them, and had he orerlooked 
them they might have been found by some other student. 
The right of discovery is thus ethically a limited right in 
the nature of the case. Unless other reasons interrene, it 
would not be just that the discoverer and his heirs should 
have the endless monopoly of the things invented. The 
public has its right in them from their original and inde- 
pendent being, separate from the consideration of who 
first discovered iihem. In the case, also, of such products 
as are tiie direct creaiaons of genius, and which could have 
been brou^t out by none but their author, the principle 
also still applies to this as to all property, that nothing is 
io much a man's own that it must not be held by the 
state subservient to the public freedom. The cirilization 
of humanity is higher than any individual secular or pecu- 
niary interest, and the state must have the right to deter- 
mine and use all means that may subserve the ends for 
which its authority is holden. 

But the author also has his rights as against other 
individuals, and against the state. No private person 
may appropriate the products of another's thinking and 
observing to his pecuniary profit, nor may the state come 
in and control them or give them over to the public, with- 
out full acknowledgement of the author's right and com- 
pensation for it. The higher interests of humanity oblige 
the state to control all property and possessions for free- 
dom's sake, but in no possession to interfere and alienate 
to the public use without a full equivalent. 
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On such grounds the state for the public's sake maj 
rightly say just how far his copy-right shall reach, or his 
patent-right of discovery and invention shall last, and 
then the public shall own what once was his. Yet is 
there a strong tendency towards too little discrimination, 
and too summary and arbitrary action in all regulations 
of copy-right and patents. The interest of the public in 
appropriating all new inventions and discoveries for its 
benefit, and tlie ready combination of the many against 
tdbe few, make it incumbent upon the state to guard with 
special care the interests and rights of the discoverer. 
Civilization cannot avail itself of new truths and inven- 
tions until they are attained and brought out, and it ia 
Hie duty of the state to strongly encourage all scientific 
and artistic thinking. It will as efiectuaily retard social 
progress to discourage thought and invention, as to ^ve 
to inventors a monopoly of their products against the 
public. The laws must regulate all property for the end 
of freedom, but they must be scrupulously exact between 
private and- public rights, and while the principles are 
plain between tiie author of new discoveries and the 
people, the &cts are often very partially and with great 
difficulty subjected to them. 

5. The state may never on its own aceavnt use any 
property as a great ffovenvment monopoly. The state is 
never to come in as a distinct corporation, and for itself 
on its own account engage in business, and make 
exchanges of property, with other corporations and 
individusds. The state exists and acts in its sovereign 
authority, only for the control of every part in sub- 
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senriency to the freedom of the whole, and not at all that 
it may take itself as a whole, and put itself in competi- 
tion with any of its specific parts. 

In many ways, it is true, the government must come 
into the market, and huy and sell in competition with its 
own citizens. It has its navy to build, its forts and 
arsenals to supply, its army to clothe, equip and feed ; 
but it is ever to restndn itself by the principle of its own 
right to exist, viz. : the owning nothing, and transacting 
no business, except in direct conservation of the public 
freedom. Not for itself as independent of its parts, but 
only as a whole acting for all its parts, may tiie state 
engage in any business transactions. 

Nothing can be more odious than tiiat the strong arm 
of the state should be thrusting itself into the movements 
of exchange and mercantile business, monopolizmg by its 
wider grasp the production or sale of merchantable com- 
modities, and rejoicing as a separate self in the gains it 
is making from its own citizens. If the government have 
soldiers, or prisoners of war, or criminals imprisoned, 
whom it would employ in some branches of productive 
labor for their own support, the principle must always 
regulate, that the state so employ them that the whole 
commonwealth may be benefitted, and not that the state 
aa an independent corporation may be making money of 
its own particular members. If the government have 
public lands which it must bring into the market, it must 
regulate the sale, not by the profits it can make out of 
the people as a monopoly, but by such a disposition of 
them as shall best advance the public freedom. The 
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state has no right to do anything but with its single eye 
to the public freedom. 

Section VI. Internal improvement. The question 
with us here is not one of political economy, but of politi- 
cal morality. Many things may hinder the expediency 
of a particular measure of internal improvement, when 
on its own ground its morality might be unquestionable. 
Having established the right of a state to make internal 
improvements, the expediency of doing it in any particu- 
lar case is then an open question to be settled by the 
circumstances. 

1. The state has not the right to carry out its internal 
improvements in a course of partiality. One of the 
strongest objections to internal improvements as a state 
right, is the partiality it encounters. Scarcely can any 
one improvement be of universal equal benefit, and by 
as much as it helps one part and not the other, it is the 
dishonest principle of taxing the many for the benefit of 
the few. But this sweeping objection proves far too 
much. The navy and the army, the forts and arsenals, 
in fine all public works and institutions, and even the 
sessions of the legislature itself, may ^ve their benefits 
in quite unequal degrees to different portions of the 
country. The objection* is available thus far, that the 
carrying out of the system must not be in a way of 
favoritism, nor in a manner that shall operate unequally 
and thus partially. K one measure favor one portion, 
an equal benefit should be secured to other portions by 
other measures. K a break-water be made in one place, 
a harbor may be improved, a river cleared, a ship canal 
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dog, etc., in other places. The system, as such, must 
be made to operate impartially. Pablic freedom is ai 
once mlated by any system of partial operation; 

2. The state should not prosecute internal improve- 
mentSy as a monopoly^ in eompeUtian with any cf its 
citizens. Here is another source of objections to all 
systems of internal improvements, that it at once intro- 
duces a government monopoly, and overpowers or 
excludes all private competition. To iiiis, in its broad 
extent, it may again be answered that it proves too 
much. The same thing would exclude all posnble mer- 
cantile business transactions by the state. But it is a 
valid objection to this extent, that the state shall not 
interpose its acticm to the hindrance and discouragement 
of private enterprize. The state is not in existence for 
the purpose of doing anything that private ag^icy can 
accomplish as well. If private choice can pr(»note the 
public choice, or can be executed with no interference 
to the public choice, the state authority has no business 
to interfere with it. We have already seen how odious 
must be all government monopolies, which rejoice them- 
selves against the prosperity of the citizen. The system 
of internal improvement must not crush, nor supplant 
and exclude, private enterprize. A government canal 
should not tax a private railroad, nor a government 
river-improvement tax a private canal, for the sake of 
monopolizing the transport. 

3. The state should interpose its improvements, only 
where individual or corporate action will he unavailable. 
The impertinence of the state to interfere with private 
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enterprise demands this; and in addition thereto, the 
fact that no government operations can be managed so 
economically and productively as private enterprise, 
should exclude the state from all such improvements as 
can be met by the application of private capital and 
labor. The state has no proper call to be acting where 
its citizens would themselves act in the same matter, and 
if it should thrust itself in to their exclusion, it cannot 
act so profitably as they might; and thus the system 
of state internal improvements should only be in that 
sphere, which would not be reached by private operation. 
4. The state may still have a broad field for legiti- 
mately carrying forward a system of internal improve- 
ments. If any should deem that the above exceptions 
would leave no ground for state action in internal 
improvements, which would be of any significancy to 
retain, the supposition would probably be for most states 
quite erroneous; but whether of more or less signifi- 
cance in national advantage, the question with us is now 
solely of national right, and it is quite important to know 
where state action may be ethically applied, without now 
regarding whether the field be of more or less national 
profit. There are many works of national benefit too 
heavy for private capital to sustain ; many where the 
national benefit would be great, though the pecuniary 
income would not reward, and thus would not enlist 
private enterprise ; many where the income would be so 
remote in time, that a generation might pass away before 
private capital would be brought to it ; and thus an eye 
watchful for the public freedom, might find much for the 

22 
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state to do in advancing and confirming its civilization, 
where private interest and enterprise would find nothing 
to invite its attention. 

It may well be admitted that states often engage m 
improvements which are truly out of their proper autho- 
rity, and also as readily admitted that they often omit 
such as the public freedom calls for, but the sphere 
in which the state may righteously engage in internal 
improvements, and within which its authority vdll be 
binding upon the conscience, is circumscribed by plain 
and intelli^ble principles. 

Section VII. Commerce. Every state will have pro- 
ductions in one portion that must be consumed in another 
portion, and thus necessarily an internal trade must 
spring up and extend itself in any community. So also 
every state will need to exchange its productions with 
other states, or to buy theirs and sell its own, and thus 
foreign commerce must more or less spring up in all 
nations. Peculiarity of production, and extent of navi- 
gable rivers, and amount of sea coast or facilities for 
international land transport, will modify the nature and 
amount of commerce, but all states will be called to 
attend more or less to the operations of internal trade or 
foreign commerce. 

1. The authority of the state must he applied to Uie 
regulation of commerce. The conflicting choices of inte- 
rested tradesmen will interfere with individual right and 
the public freedom in a thousand ways, if left to execute 
themselves in the internal business and exchange of the 
country in their own manner. In many respects, trade 
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may be lefl free not only from protective duties, bat 
free from all state legislation, and the mutual interests of 
buyer and seller will regulate their commercial negotia- 
tions. But this is by no means universal. The nature 
of the case, and especially the self-interest of the parties, 
will present many instances, where the choices will not 
reciprocate, but where collisions will be engendered. 
And this is especially so, where the mutual interests of 
a common country are excluded in foreign commerce. 
And such collisions with tiie citizens of foreign states 
would at once provoke reprisals, private violence, and 
national war. 

No otiier agency can be brought in to regulate these 
mercantile transactions, but the state sovereignty ; and 
in all cases where the public freedom is concerned, tiie 
state has a valid right to interpose its authority, and 
bmd the action and conscience of its citizens. What 
else might be wholly indifferent, when made a legal 
commercial enactment, is henceforth a moral obligation 
upon every citizen. 

2. The question of revenue^ or protection to certain 
production8y is quite distinct from " tJie regulations of 
commerceJ^ A revenue may be raised otherwise than 
by duties (m importations, and certain products can be 
encouraged and protected otherwise than by taxing the 
foreign article. To regulate commerce is, in its real 
meaning, to so control it that the collisions of interest 
therein excited shall be suppressed and guarded from 
disturbing the common freedom. Revenue and protec* 
tion may be made collateral with this, and the commerce 
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may be so regulated that they shall be incidental to it ; 
and commerce may also be regulated in various ways, 
with no regard to either revenue or protection. That a 
state may regulate commerce is not therefore a ground 
of inference, that it may do something else wholly dis- 
tinct from it. The question of the right to raise revenue, 
or protect certain products, should be put upon the right 
of a state, from the very eipstence of its sovereignty, to 
do all that the end of pubUc freedom demands, and not 
as an inference from some other right. 

Section Vni. Postal arrangements. The post-of- 
fice department has long been one of the prominent mas- 
ters of government arrangement in civilized nations. It 
has doubtless been deemed to be, and to a great extent 
perhaps hitherto has been, a necessary part of the public 
interest for the state to control. It stands, however, on 
the same principle of public freedom as all other matters 
which come under the state authority. If private choices 
cannot here be executed in their free operation without 
trenching upon the freedom of the whole, then should the 
state interfere, and if the regulation of the whole postal 
system be necessary to the eflScient operation of every 
part, then has the government a right to assume the 
whole, and exclude all private competition, and deter- 
mine the way and means of the entire correspondence 
of the country, by its own sovereign enactment. 

But civil authority, effecting a monopoly so sweeping 
and stringent, can righteously stand only upon its neces- 
sity for the public freedom. If private enterprise, and a 
general combination of particular express-oflSces when 
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left to their own interests, would execute the public choice 
as well as the state authority, in this matter of postage, 
then does it become wholly impertinent to the state to 
have anything more to do with it. If private enterprise 
would efiect such transmission of intelligence better and 
cheaper than the government, then is the state interfer- 
ence oppressive to the public freedom, and like all 
tyranny should be at once abated. 

Many portions of a country may be thinly inhabited, 
and some portions may be so difficult of access, that if 
the postage were left wholly to private enterprise, some 
paying portions would be well served and some unremu* 
nerative portions would be neglected ; in such an event 
the state may find it necessary to control the whole, for 
the sake of the portions that would otherwise be neglected, 
until their proportion becomes so small that the whole 
should not be taxed for them. The state should then 
yield to private enterprise, so far as it will effectively 
reach ; and carry its own postal arrangements over the 
remainder of the country, paying the expense from the 
treasury, beyond the avails from an appropriate charge 
on all mail-matter. 

Foreign postal arrangements may require longer to be 
under the regulation of the state, and controlled by nsr 
iional treaties ; and yet such may gradually be included 
in general commercial arrangements, and the particular 
execution ultimately left to individual enterprise. The 
plea of necessity for state control of all postal regular 
tions, that it may transmit its own intelligence for the 
execution of its own ends, can hardly be sound. The 
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gtate must do much busmeis through the regoltr bmi- 
ness channels, and if private enterprise accommodates 
the public, it doubtless would as well subserve all state 
purposes. Such a plea would subject all telegraph and 
railroad communication to government monopoly. A 
plea of state c(mvenience is futile, for all state eonvenr 
ience must subject itself to the highest fireedom. It is 
highly probable that a government post^ce may ere 
bng be done away, with' many other state regulations 
that have been superseded in the progress oi society. 

SionoN IX. ProMbitary laws. Individual choices 
^■^.^^c^ie prohibition i» n»oy c«e«, « 
account of their contradiction to the public fireedom, and 
in all such cases the state has the li^t to emct and 
enforce jffohibitory laws. The very end of state sove- 
reignty is to guard the public freedom against all partic- 
ular encroachment, and if it has a right to be^ and to do 
anythmg, ite right to restrain anything which infringes 
upon the public freedom is manifest. The plea of any 
man that he has a right to use his own as he will, is 
wholly impertinent. Nothmg is a man's own, in such a 
sense that he may thereby violate the public liberty. 
His very life is forfeited, when his action puts the 
freedom of the state in jeopardy. 

In all such cases, where individual passion or interest 
induces some to disregard the public rights of man, and 
invade the freedom of the commonwealth by putting in 
jeopardy the property, the morals, the health or lives of 
others, by any occupation, manufacture or traffic, the 
state authority is righteously exerted in effectually putting 
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a stop to the whole busmess. This may apply to houses 
of assignation and ilt-fame, gaming establishments, 
immoral speech or publications, manufacture and traffic 
in hurtful drugs and ardent spirits, and the practice of 
carrying concealed arms, or anything else by which the 
public peace is endangered. 

1. The practice of state licenses in such cases is 
immoral. License to some men and prohibition of others, 
in the same thing, must be on the ground that a promis- 
cuous engagement in that thing would be a public injury, 
while a regulated engagement would be safe. Such 
cases may be, where particular knowledge and skill are 
requisite to public safety, as in the case of licensed pilots, 
physicians, etc. ; or where municipal regulations are 
necessary for general control, as in the case of licensed 
porters, hack-men, and public carriers. Free competi- 
tion may usually regulate all such matters, but where 
the public need such protection, the license is righteous. 

But the state itself becomes a party to the immorality, 
in licensing any to do that which at all times, and in all 
modes, violates the public freedom. It deserts its trust 
in permitting the public peace to be invaded, and adds 
to this delinquency the positive vice of taking wages for 
public injuries. 

2. The state has the righteous control of both parties. 
If the manufacturer be dangerous to pubUc freedom, and 
the user of the product also ; if the seller and the buyer 
both contribute to the public disturbance, they are both 
alike within the sovereign authority to be restrained or 
prohibited. It is thus no apology for the one to plead. 
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necessary that the state should regulate private expenses 
in food, dress, equipage and dwellings. But this must 
be for a rude and ignorant people, whose uncultivated 
habits and almost savage manners demand the stimulant 
of stringent laws to start them on the course of improve- 
ment ; or, for a weak and effeminate community, which 
needs the hand of power to check their prodigality and 
luxury. Sumptuary laws can hardly be demanded 
among an intelligent and virtuous population. 

There may be much more occasion for sanitary regu- 
lations, inasmuch as the mass even of an ordinarily intel- 
ligent community may be very liable to neglect measures 
necessary for the healing of the sick, and preventing the 
spread of disease. Laws for cleansing, draining and 
ventilating towns and cities, regulating the licenses of 
physicians, apothecaries and surgeons, establishing public 
hospitals, etc., may be called for, and the establishment 
of quarantine regulations may to some extent belong to 
state authority ; but the conviction is probably becoming 
more and more general, that the state management of 
health regulations is liable to be very oppressive, with 
little salutary effect. 

The poor will be in every age of every nation. BCs- 
fortune, sickness and vice will multiply the creatures of 
want in every community. The hand of private charity 
may not often be liberal enough for a supply. Public 
choice would have the poor relieved, but individual 
choice may not effect it, hence the interests of public 
freedom demands the interference of state authority to 
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ihis end. It k thus probable that siate-paiqwr regnla- 
ladoos will be long demanded in all nations. 

The highest civilization determines what should be the 
public choice, and thus what poblic fireed(»n demands, 
and this the state anthority should strive to execute. 
Its sovereignty is le^timatel; apidied to snch an end. 

ntm for the 'poor. That government has been unright- 
eously negligent, which has not made provision for meet- 
ing effectually all cases of extreme want that may arise. 
Sudden calamities may bring wants beyond present sup- 
jdies, but the general arrangement should be constant^ 
for calling in supplies for sudden emergences and uxm- 
snal distress. 

2. Tike itate ifunild leave aU encouragement open to 
private charities. The public chmce would not hinder 
but encourage the application of private alms, and all 
voluntary acts of benevolence. It would only make up 
for the poor, what is lacking from individual benefactions. 
State laws, in any way discouraging private charity, 
would be both immoral and irreligious. The poor rate 
is'not instead of charity, but a supply for the deficiencies 
of charity. 

3. The state should so legislate for the poor as to dis- 
courage idleness and vice. The idle should be made 
industrious, and the vicious externally obedient to whole- 
some laws, as the condition of receiving help. Distinc- 
tions may righteously be made in the amount of comforts 
supplied for the poor, in a way that shall promote virtue 
and industry ; and when the capability of self-support 
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returnSy the public assistance should be withdrawn. 
Injudicious poor-laws may often become the greatest pro- 
moters of povertj and idleness, and tiius an oppressive 
perpetuation of the evils they should have relieved. 

Section XI. Weights and measures^ eurrenot/^ and 
interest. There is no natural standard of weights and 
measures which may be applied to universal use. The 
pressure from gravity is not uniform over the surface of 
the earthy and there is no absolute representative of 
extension and capacity. Exchanges and sale of pro- 
ducts by weight and measure are so convenient in soci- 
ety, that some general standard becomes a necessity, 
and the state only can regulate and establish such stand- 
ards of weights and measures as shall become universally 
known and authorized. There must be the specific ma- 
terial instruments which ^ve a determined weight or 
measure, and to these must all such as are of public use 
be brought and compared, and then officially sealed as 
approved by the state authority. The state has the right 
to demand of all its citizens, that they regulate their 
commercial transactions by the use of its own approved 
weights and measures. 

There is no more any standard of absolute value, than 
above of weights and measures. The amount of labor 
which any product may have cost cannot be such a 
standard, for labor itself can only be estimated hy its 
comparative products. The amount of business^ransfer 
demands a given amount of coinage-value for the facility 
of its execution, and an accumulation of coinage b^eyond 
the business of any place cheapens its value in that place. 
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and secures its exportaticm to places of greater scarcity. 
The relative value of the precious metals to other pro- 
ducts, added to the value accruing in the coinage, must 
determine the amount of circulating currency necessary 
for the facility of transfers ; and other things being 
equal, the scarcity of the metal, unless to an extreme 
degree, is the more favorable, inasmuch as thus the 
greatest values are transferred with the least bulk and 
weight. Authority determines, by its coinage, what 
precious metals it will make into money, and this, as a 
lawful tendery, is the ultimate legal means for cancelling 
all indebtedness. 

The introduction of a paperKSurrency is by promissory 
notes, obligating to so much specie-payment, which notes 
stand thus as the representative and voucher of so much 
coin-money ; and such bankmg privilege must be regi:h 
lated by the authority of the state, and the amount of 
bank^stock and bank-circulation be controlled by its leg^ 
lation according to the commercial wants of the com 
munity, and which is still but the same thing as the end 
of public freedom. This paper circulation may not, how 
ever, be put as the substitute for the current coin, but 
only as a voucher for so much of it as is indicated on the 
face of the note, and may not, therefore, become an ulti- 
mate standard of value and a lawful tendery in liquidat- 
ing debts. A forced paper-currency, by legal enact- 
ment, substitutes a mere voucher of money for the money 
itself, and thus attempts to force the shadow to effect the 
same results as the substance, thereby cheating the public 
choice by giving it an empty name in the place of the 
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promised thing, and thus a state is made a traitor to 
freedom and not its guardian. 

The enquiry whether morality permits the state to 
regulate interest for money, is two-fold, viz. : Is any inte- 
rest for the use of money right ? and if it is, may the 
state interfere and establish usury laws ? The difficulty 
with the first question is found mainly in the determma- 
tion of the representative-character of money. If it be 
only a representative of value, and not at all possiessing 
any intrinsic value, why should it be itself taxed, or made 
to command a price for its use as if its use had a real 
value ? The products which it represents have their 
value, and they are rightfully taxed as having an intrinsic 
value in their use ; but why should their mere represen- 
tative be again taxed, when it is of no value in its own 
use ? It is paying for the substance, and then paying 
over again for it in its shadow. All the products of a 
country are all its real wealth, and all the money of the 
country is only a representative of the real value, and 
yet we are doubling the profit by striving to use the pro- 
perty of the country twice over, once in the products and 
then again in the money which only represents these 
products. 

But this perplexity, ori^ating in a false principle, is 
removed by removing the fallacy which occasions it. It 
is not true that money is a mere representative, and has 
no intrinsic value as itself a product to bo used to any 
advantage. It has in itself intrinsic useful properties as 
money, and is thus an addition to the wealth of a country 
in all its other valuable products. We take first such 
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fcod to be e m i eyg d, Theahqvad 
mi bn^Mnim €Mm€i be eaten, ad jei Ae find en 
Mi aoj Bote be eatea widMmt tbem. AndAniiri&d 
Ife inqileflMaiB eod vtendb fiir nunig gf!UBy aad aU d^ 
■iBf and ina<liiiifij fiir pfepani^tfie gnbi to be 
db^beeomeaa neeeemy as tfie graiii,aDd inliii 
tteetion bare ae tndy an mtnnoc Taliie. Tb^ are al 
pvodoeto irikidi bare a TadoaUe properiy, and aU ga to 
makedie weallfaof anatioo. The aeeomiilatioiiof aaek 
pfodneto, bejond the demand made for fliem in die grain 
to be raised and distributed, would be yalueless ; and in 
this sense thej are the representatives of the gradn of a 
country ; but up to the demand the grain makes for them, 
in its being grown, distributed and manufactured, they 
are not mere representatives, but necessary products of 
intrinsic value for mankind, and enter directly into the 
capital of the country. 

Even so with the money of a nation. Attempt to 
bring together all these means for raising and distribut- 
ing grain, without so much money as shall give facility 
to the transfer by once exchanging, and the intrinsic 
value of money will be made apparent. If all exchanges 
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in building sSiips, canals, railroads, etc., must be made 
through ihe repeated bartering of one heavy product for 
another, the means for an extensive distribution of grain, 
and so also of any other necessary of life, would be 
wholly unattainable. Xbe money which facilitates such 
distribution is itself as real property as the fanmng 
implements or the wagons and freight-^arains, by -which 
tiie grain is raised and transported to the consumer. It 
is as morally right that it should be taxed, or that it 
should receive an interest for its use, as any other pro- 
duct of vsdue. 

And so, moreover, may the deposite of money in bank 
be augmented in value, by means of the circulating bank- 
paper which is based upon it. If it be safe to issue one- 
third more in nominal value upon the face of the note, 
than the real value in coin deposited in the vaults of the 
bank, and thus two dollars be made to do the work of 
three ; and, moreover, if the paper circulation facilitate 
exchanges and distribution of products necessary to the 
comfort and convenience of the community, by its greater 
convenience ; there is a real addition to the wealth of 
the country, and tlie bank itself is a product which has 
an intrinsic value as property, and thus may be both 
taxed, and demand a determinate per centage as the 
proper price for the use of its facilities. It is not a mere 
issue of paper vouchers, but an efficient producer of sub- 
stantial wealth to the country, when employed only so 
far as the exchanges of the communiiy demand. 

The answer to the second inquiry is direct from the 
very end of the state. If the practice of loaning money 
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m regrfiled m mtnrilly m flie cmmac i c ia l qwritiong of 
wocwkjy M dnl of bnOdin^ vmg md sdBng flhqps, niB- 
rottd evSyHCy dien tbae win be no need ol vearj hmSj 
fixbidding more Aia cerbm ntes of mIeieBi. But if 
tbe poflseflBion of nonej pre die oppoftomly fior tifcing 
an adTmlnge of Ae neccariiie n of a bomeeB man^ and 
&OB capital be fixmd to opivcflB labor, as probaU^ in its 
nnkindered action it often will, flien is it the li^t and 
Ae dotj of the state Id interpose its andioritjand its 
penahifs fcr Ae dcfience of Ae qqpressed laborer. Tlie 
state is bound, howerer, to so apply its nsmy laws, and 
all legislatinn fior defence against extortion, as not to 
aggrarate the eril it would core, by making loans more 
dttcnh and more burdensome in Ae end to be effected 
bj Ae laborer. A law may often aggrayate Ae Tery 
gnerance it proposes to core. 

Sxenoa All. Revolution. The state is distinct firtnn 
its gOTeniment. The fonns of goyermnent may change : 
dynasties rise and pass away ; official administrators be 
forcibly displaced for others ; but the one organic state 
continues through all these changes. Revolutions, thus, 
take place in government, not in the state. A state may 
be subjugated, annexed, annihilated ; but not revolu- 
tionized. When wo speak of a revolution, we are to 
nnderntand a sudden and violent change in the point of 
sovereign authority. Reforms may change, more or less 
suddenly, important portions of the government and its 
administrative functions, but it is not a revolution except 
as the entire place of sovereign authority turns over. 
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1. ItevoliUions are jti9tifi(d>le when tke public 
demands them. Reforms may be demanded in the same 
government, from 'the changes in the people and their 
circumstances, in order that the public 'choice may be 
more fully executed, and in all such cases the reform is 
righteous, and thus a true and not a misnamed reform. 
But changes may also become so great in a people or 
their circumstances, that no possible reform in the gov- 
ernment can reach the demand of public freedom, but 
there must be a complete revolution of the sovereignty in 
the government itself. When this is truly demanded by 
the end of all government, then for liberty's sake a revo- 
lution is as righteous, as in the above case was the reform. 
That government which cannot subserve the ends of pub- 
lic freedom to the greatest practicable degree, ethically 
should give way to one that can ; and if it selfishly resists, 
it should be put out by force. 

But in the estimation of the public freedom, the evil 
to it in the violence of the revolution itself must be in- 
cluded, as truly as that which accrues from the present 
perversion and oppression of sovereignty. If the evil to 
freedom is greater from the violence necessary to change 
the sovereignty, than that in its present perversion, the 
time has not yet come for revolution. There is oppres- 
sion which lies as an immorality at the door of the gov- 
ernment, but this cannot justify a greater oppression 
from any one in correcting or expelling it. 

2. It is the state only which has the right to revolvr 
tionize. The only real authority for political government 
is the state. Sovereignty is righteously of th^ state, and 
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if it bat beeome wnoj^ j plMed, die ttote od j ims the 
ii|^t to determine when, and how to turn it over, nad 
to what point A Brntos xaaj be aa traly a tyrant na a 
Cseaar, if he be not exeeoting the maniftated dioioe of 
the atate. It is not any indindual, nor any rmmbinafcion 
of indindnala, who can li^^teoody reyolntiooiM lliar 
gor emm ent; if the nation doea not go wilh them, Hiej 
are rebeb in their attempto at aabreniaDu 

A portion of a state, a eokmy, may be opp re aaed by 
the other portioo, or the parent eoontry, and aedL to revo- 
latiomie in iti own independence ; and the aame ethieal 
prindplea apply. That portion, which is to beooma a 
atate by roYolntion, has m it the right of independent 
aoyeroignty morally, if ite oanae be joat; and it, not any 
individual or combination of penona, haa the rig^t to 
revolationiie. 

8. IndmdudU, or eambmatiani qfper§an$^ begm de 
work of revolutianaiy agitation at iheur peril. The state 
only has the right to reyolutioiuze, but the state in its 
whole socifd community camiot be expected at once to 
arouse itself, and in the primary assemblies of the people 
assert its grievances, arrange its manner of action against 
the tyranny, and go forth orderly and unitedly to put out 
the perverse sovereign and put in its own. This would 
be the righteous method of revolution were it practicable. 

But some watchful patriots see and feel the oppression 
sooner than others. They arouse others to sympathize 
with them ; the agitation commences, within the forms 
of law very probably, and then passes on to more direct 
attacks upon the government. The only righteous course 
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for Uie true patriot, who urns to revolationize his govern- 
ment, is thus to call out the state to the expression and 
execution of its own sovereign authority. It is not for 
him nor' his associates to assume the sovereignty ; to de- 
throne that which is, and put up another ; it is«onIy to 
awake the state to do it. And in attempting this work, 
they should all know distinctly the position they assume. 
To them, the cause may be good ; the call may be the 
real cry of the public freedom ; but if the state does not 
awake, and act, and take this work into her own hands, 
then verily they may not usurp it. And they attempt 
to so arouse the state at tlieir own peril. They assume 
the responsibility of the first step ; and if the state awake 
and throw off her oppressors, she will probably hail them 
as the saviors of her liberty ; or if she does not put forth 
her sovereignty and make the political revolution, she 
will probably act through her already existing govern- 
ment, and hang them on the ^bbet. Another alterna- 
tive may still be, that what was taken as the state does 
awake and struggle manfully against the powers that be, 
but that the existing sovereignty is found too strong and 
crushes all before it, and both the assumed state and her 
heroes go down together. Thus it is, that in revolutions 
the successful agitator is the savior of his country, and 
the successless one, a rebel. He takes the responsibility 
of the issue, and posterity, the tribunal of ultimate ethical 
equity, will determine whether he conquered or died as 
a patriot. 

4. ThoBB that remt a revolution take their position 
also at their peril. It may prove that the sovereign 
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whom they uphold will he cloyen down by the state, and 
all his defenders with him. They may act sincerely in 
sustaining the attacked government, but they may be 
made to die with it. Thus in times of revolution all is 
peril, and all heads sit loosely on their shoulders. The 
foundations of civil law and order are shaken, and we 
are made to feel how fearful is a time of anarchy. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE POSITION OP A STATE IN BBFERBNCB TO OTHERS. 

The boundaries of nations are fixed by many contingent 
circumstances. Distinctions of race, colonial ori^, 
conquest, or arbitrary conventional regulation may have 
determined the people and the extent of country which 
shall be embraced by one state, and thus the lines of its 
political jurisdiction. Many state sovereignties are in 
this way cotemporary and some conterminous with each 
other. It is a natural consequence that nations must 
have more or less mutusd intercourse, and it is important 
to apprehend the principles in moral science which must 
control all international connection and communion. 

1. The savereiffMy of each staU i8 indy>endent. The 
progress of events in the ongoing of nature, and not the 
application of ethical principles, determines the distinct 
identity of nations. We have, thus, no occasion for 
applying moral science to the ori^ of nations and the 
determination of particular sovereignties, but only to 
such sovereignties as already exist together. 

But where we find an existing state, occupying a 
given territory and inclusive of a specific population, and 
thereby separating itself firom all other communities in 
the responsibiliiy of guarding its own rights and conserv- 
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iNJ|iti Oini freedotD, it ebould possess complete and indc- 
ptadant BOrerngnty. Ite progress ia civilization is to 
Wdinoted bj its own choice, and its constraint of infli- 
lUnl chouMB ia to be determined b; this public choice, 
Md fiuu in Oie preservation of its own freedom, it must 
e til interference and discard all higher political 
•ify tlua its own. It is not a question of numbers, 
t {nd^eadcnt jurisdiction, and thus complete sore- 
■ no great or small but only independent 
, and then its authority is as legitimate 
ft a state of small as of large population. 
BkMtaifftt^ iia unit and complete in itself, and any 
I n (Hniinution of its area does not alter its 
Its power to execute may be in different 
^f bal iti right is absolute in its own jnrisdictioa 
A ft tUi^ of degrees. Any interference from 
r iMt in ite own prerogatives most be resented 
M flte Mgheat insult, and resisted to the last extremity. 
One nation may be partially conquered by another, 
and made tributary to it, but so far as this is the case, it 
OMMB to be a stBte ; its liberty is cloven down ; its sove- 
rnpk^ haa departed ; and ita citizens must bolt to the 
BMe Bovoreignly which has subjugated it, for the protec- 
tion of the public freedom. The sovereignties hare 
become adjunct, or rather the one has been absorbed in 
the other. So long as the particular community has its 
standing as a atatc among other nations, its sovereignty 
is independent and absolute. 

States nay e-xiat as separate from each other in a 
B^ubUe, but they are no longer sovereign states amid 
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the nations ; the true state, as such in its national iden- 
tity, is in the one republican sovereignty. 

2. International regulations mast thus rest upon the 
basis of pire morality. It may be an ethical claim, in 
the right of universal freedom, that nations shall be re- 
strained in their intercourse with each other by some 
well understood and mutually admitted regulations. 
National consent, by long precedent and practice, has 
^ven validity to many such regulations and which, as 
combined in written treatises, are known as the Law of 
Nations. 

But no political authority exists which can throw its 
restraint over independent sovereignties. This code of 
national law emanates from no sovereign legislative, and 
can be administered by ho political executive, and is 
thus no law as based upon positive authority. It stands 
only as an aj)peal to the pubhc conscience of mankind ; 
that which is ethically due from one nation to another in 
national community ; and holds thus all to the claims of 
each in the right of pure morality. The precept can 
only appeal to that which is the highest worthinesa of a 
nation — in the best sense, to the national honor ; and 
while its end is the conservation of the liberties of nations, 
as national law is for the conservation of public liberty 
in a state, yet can it bring in no sanction of pains and 
penalties ; no judicial tribunal nor executive administra- 
tion; nothing which can be termed positive authority, 
that holds to obedience simply because it is enacted. 
The only ori^, and the only sanction, is the public con- 
science. There will come the self-degradation of the 
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state which Tiobtes it ; md flie public abhoneiiee, mofal 
ccmtempt and mdigmmt condemnatioii, of all people to- 
warda it ; but if there be not a vkdatkn of soyeragntjr, 
and an invaaon of the liberty of independent states, Hiere 
is no way {or the other nations to inflict poritiye paniali- 
ment for it Jehovah only is ihe soverrign arbiter of 
nations, and to him yengeance bekngeth ; other nations 
may conscientioosly condemn and abhcnr, but they haye 
no jurisdiction antluMritatiyely to arraign, conyict and 
ponidi. 

With this end of aniversal freedom in yiew, and tiie 
appeal only to the public conscience of mankind to attain 
it, we may apply the principle in yarious ways, and deter- 
nunc what is the righteous pontion of one nation to an- 
other in many particulars. As in the last Chapter, so 
here, we will put the particulars under different sections, 
and ^ye some of the more important as examples for all. 

Section I. Comity of Nations. States stand to each 
other in many ways as persons, and thus reciprocal re- 
spect and courteous treatment should be manifested 
among nations. The methods of manifesting this national 
civility are various, but long habit and precedent have 
settled many customs which are now demanded in the 
intercourse of states by the comity of nations, and a dis- 
regard of such customs would be derogatory to the civil- 
ization of the state which carelessly permitted it, or a 
mark of disrespect and an insult to the nation to whom it 
should designedly be exhibited. 

Some of the methods of manifesting such national re- 
spect and courtesy are the customary salutations of the 
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" national flag ; the honor given to all accredited minis- 
tersy embassadors and plenipotentiaries, in their persons 
and the communications they may make ; the usual forms 
of diplomatic intercourse and etiquette of courts ; and in 
the admission of the citizens of other countries to travel 
or reside among them on equal conditions. Special 
marks of honor may also be g^ven by special national 
salutes, the participation in the signals given of national 
rejoicing or mourning, and in public attention and honors 
paid to the officers or statesmen who may be present 
from another nation. 

Such acts of courtesy and comity are demanded by 
morality among friendly nations, not only as they concil- 
iate mutual good will and stregthen the bonds of peace, 
but from the same reason that respect is due from one 
person to another. Nations are composed of persons, 
and a state itself in its sovereimty may be said to have 
a personal character, and the i^c ignity and excel- 
lency of moral personality ethically demands tokens of 
respect and appropriate regard fit)m all other persons. 
It is as truly a disgrace and degradation to a state to 
disregard these claims to national respect and honor, as 
it would be to an individual to treat his fellows insolentiy 
and contemptuously. The common sense of the world 
would mark such disrespect with disapprobation, and the 
nation offending against the claims of general comity, 
would lose much in its character and influence among 
all civilized people. 

Section II. Treatie». Various reasons in the inter- 
course of nations demand specific treaties, which are (tf 

24 
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the nature of national contracts between one state and 
another. If the claims of political ethics be apprehended 
in the light of distinct national personality and responai- 
bilitj, the general principles which should regulate all 
treaties between states would be easily found and applied, 
though doubUess strongly condemning the usual license 
taken in national negotiations. Selfishness and all dis- 
honesty between nations is as truly an immora&ty and as 
highly derogatory to the moral character of the offending 
party, as the like iniquity between individuals. Ihe 
Rule of right is as strict and peremptory in its impera- 
tives upon states as upon persons. These treaties may 
refer to commercial interests, boundary questions, fish- 
eries, colonial intercourse, articles of peace, and indeed 
in reference to any mutual interests between different 
states. 

1. Hack state is sovereign^ and has equal rights as 
parti/ in the treaty. The stronger nation has no ethical 
prerogative over the weaker, but must come into the 
negotiation as an equal, fully admitting all the rights of 
sovereignty in the entire transaction. K one state has 
been beaten in war, weakened and crippled by the army 
and navy of the other, so long as there is not complete 
subjugation and thus the merging of one sovereignty in 
tlic other, there is no right in the victorious nation to take 
advantage of the weakness of its adversary, and impose 
hard and oppressive conditions of future peace and amity. 
Tower no more gives right in a nation than in an indi- 
vidual, and the dishonesty is the more dastardly which 
takes advantage of weakness to wrong and oppress. 
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2. No treaty stipidatumB may involve any immorali- 
ties. Whatever is against pure morality or the highen 
law of religion is precluded ethically from all treaty 
stipulations. No matter how apparently advantageous 
or expedient to one or to both of the parties, the claims 
of morality or of a higher authority cannot righteously 
be Isolated by either party. The treaty is ethically a 
a nullity so far as it mcludes unrighteousness. 

3. Each party must haive the right to withdraw from 
a treaty of indefinite time^ by giving suitable notice to 
the other. National sovereignties are permanent, and 
in process of time the treaty which has been mutually 
beneficial may become onerous and unjust to one party. 
Equity demanded that at first one nation should not 
wrong or oppress the otiier, and the same imperative is 
constant. If the circumstances, therefore, have so 
changed that the perpetuation of the treaty stipulation 
is injurious, that party has the right to withdraw from it 
without censure. Tins should not be done suddenly and 
arbitrarily, but comity demands that it should be ofiicially 
asked by the one, and equity demands that it riiould be 
granted by the other. 

K a time is stipulated for the treaty to run, such 
advants^e cannot be taken ; for the fixing of the time 
manifests that both parties agreed to run the hazard of 
ail changes until its expiration, and thus have given up 
the claim which the changes of circumstances would else 
have made equitable. If, however, tiiis lead to great 
oppression and injury, the benefitted party should not 
take the advantage. 
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4. A treaty han all the force of a law. The tareafcy is 
a dtipnlation and agreement between two or more inde- 
pendent nations, and is, therefore, binding in national 
honor and moralitj upon all the parties. Each nation, 
thns, is bomid to see that all its subjects respect and 
fulfil the express terms of the treaty, and without any 
further le^sladon, the ratification and promulgation <^ 
the treaty becomes the law of the land, in each nation 
included by it. It has been for the fireedom of each 
that the treaty has been made and ratified, and the citi- 
zens of each are as much bound by it, as by any pofidtiye 
legislation of their respective goyemments. There is 
even added to the authority upon its own citizens, the 
claims of honor and good faith towards the other national 
party in the treaty, and hence a treaty may be termed 
the highest law of the land. 

SxcTiON m. AUiance. There may be occasion for 
two or more states to combine in the prosecution of a 
national object, and thus each attain by the co-operation 
of all what would else be unattainable by either. Thus 
there may be alliances in prosecuting discoveries ; in 
carrying on any hazardous enterprise ; in resistance to a 
common enemy ; and which may sometimes lead to a 
mutual agreement, that the enemies or the friends of 
each shall be so considered and treated by both, and 
hence made an alliance both offensive and defensive. 
The contract ratifying the alliance may sometimes be 
called a treaty, but we have above confined the applica- 
tion of treaties to such contracts only as include no com- 
bination of powers. The treaty of alliance is rather a 
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leagae, and includes the idea of mutual assistance. This 
may sometimes be very extensive and almost universal 
among civilized nations, as in the suppression of piracy 
or the slave-trade. 

The same principles apply here as in the case of all 
treaties or contracts, but in so far as there is anything 
special it may be remarked, 

1. That 9uch allianee% may be altogether riffhteovs. 
There may be good reasons why states should continue 
in separate sovereignties, and yet combine their resour- 
ces for some ends of mutual benefit. If the freedom of 
each is better preserved on the whole than would be 
done by the absorbing of one sovereignty in the other, 
then ought the states to remain separate ; but if in some 
things a combination of effort is for the freedom of each, 
it is the righteous privilege of such states to enter into 
such alliances. Nothing derogatory to the rights of sov- 
ereignty in either is effected by the co-operation of both, 
since both come into and continue in the alliance on 
equal rights of sovereignty. 

2. That 9uch alliances must strictly regard the rights 
of all other states. Should such combined operation 
injure others, it would be immoral, and especially if the 
alliance was formed for the purpose of encroaching upon 
the rights and freedom of any other state. No states, 
singly or combined, have any right to the advantages 
gained through the injury done to others, and all joint 
operations must be prosecuted in good faith with all 
other states. 



24' 
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8. No 9tJLch alliance of 9tate$ may intermeddle with 
the internal regulations of other aavereigntiee. If the 
many are in danger from the overt action of one, they 
may righteously combine in self-defence against it* But 
tfab can only be in repelling the overt acti<m of the (^fend- 
ing nation. It becomes an immoral invasion of indepeor 
dent sovereignty, and not a le^tsmato act of self-defence, 
when the alliance breaks over the pr(^)er lines of joria- 
diciion in the state admmistration, and ocoapels to aay 
changes of imtemal regulation. Each state has the sove- 
reign right to govern itself in its own way, and it is a 
violation of this right when any foreign force comes bx 
and dictates to that state, who shall administer its gov- 
ernment, or how that mtemal administration shall be C0Dr< 
ducted. No right of self-defence can exist in defiance of 
others' rights, and thus all interference with the internal 
police of any state, for any reasons, by one state or aa 
alliance of states, is unrighteous. All alliances must be 
for other objects than an intervention in the internal 
administration of state sovereignties. 

Section IV. Confederation. This applies more spe- 
cially to the league which may be formed by several 
smaller states, for mutual convenience and safety. In- 
ternal jealousies and difficulties in separate administra- 
tion, or external dangers, may induce a number of neigh- 
boring smaller states to band together for their common 
advantage. The representatives of each state, meeting 
in a council or congress, deliberate and decide on mat- 
ters of common interest, and their acts have all the weight 
which the wisdom of the congress, and the moral influ- 
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ence of the combined public sentiment that they repre- 
sent may give to them, within the sphere contemplated 
in the articles of c(H]federation. 

!• S\Ach a congress can exercise none of the preroga- 
tives of sovereignty. Each state still maintsdns its own 
independent sovereignty, and is responsible for the public 
freedom of its own citizens ; and the congress of delegates 
representing them has nothing of sovereign authority 
over all or either. They cannot properly legislate, and 
iheir acts are only advisory and recommendatory mea- 
sures, depending for then: general observance upon the 
interest which all feel in the confederation, and the weight 
of moral character which it embodies. They can neither 
levy taxes nor execute any laws, but all acts of sove- 
reignty are confined to each state within its own jurisdic- 
tion ; and any one may at pleasure withdraw from the 
confederation, or refuse to carry out the resolves of the 
congress, and there is no authority to call to an account 
or to compel co-operation. 

2. An army and navy for the common defence may 
he entrusted to it. The congress has no sovereign autho- 
rity to raise an army and support it, but it may apportion 
the proper amount of men and military supplies to each 
state ; and when the states have made their particular 
levies, they may commit the whole to the more effective 
management and use of the congress. According to the 
articles of agreement, the congress may appoint general 
officers, direct the campaign, and call their own officers 
to account ; and anything may be committed to it not 
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inconsistent with the preservation of sovereignty in each 
state. 

3. If articlei of war or peace are concluded by Ike 
eonfederatiofiy there must be the sovereign assent of each 
state. The congress may be the agent of the confede- 
rated states in appointing plenipotentiaries for negotia- 
tion and conclofflon of treaties, but the full power of these 
embassadors is derived from the oonmion consent of the 
state sovereignties, and the treaties formed are ratified 
by their authority, and not that this congress has any 
sovereign jurisdiction, or is other than an accredited 
agent of each of these distinct sovereignties. 

The congress may, perhaps, in cases of urgent interest, 
sometimes exceed the articles of agreement and presume 
a tacit consent of the states ; but it is on the same ground 
that under special exigencies any agent may transcend 
his instructions, subject to the subsequent approval or 
rejection of the principal. They should in all critical 
cases consult the supposed intentions of the states, but 
no case of their unauthorized responsibility can bind the 
states. 

Section V. Mepublic. A number of distinct inde- 
pendent states may, for their common benefit, go much 
further than in forming an alliance or a confederation, 
even to the bringing of themselves into one nation so far 
as all international intercourse is concerned, and giving 
to this national government all the powers of their indi- 
vidual sovereignty under a constitution, and this consti- 
tution thus forms them all into one Republic, which has 
as complete and undivided sovereignty in its sphere as 
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that of any single sovereignty among the nations. The 
republic becomes the sovereign nation and acts legiti- 
mately as a sovereign among nations, and within the 
constitution has no more responsibility to its own states 
than to any foreign state. What is not given for national 
purposes may not be assumed, but lies still in the autho- 
rity of the several states for the adjustment and manage- 
ment of their own internal concerns, but what has been 
given into the hands of the general government for the 
conservation of public freedom, that it uses and applies 
in an uncontrolled and independent sovereignty. The 
entire states stand in one republic, and that becomes a 
single and independent nation, and has henceforth its 
own right to be and to act according to the terms of its 
constitution. 

1. StateB have the right to form such a republic. 
The freedom of the citizens of each state may be seen to 
be thus best sustained, and thus each state is fulfiling its 
own duty to its citizens in providing for the pubUc free- 
dom, by the institution of a sovereignty which will more 
completely effect this than it could in the exercise of its 
own angle authority. Its citizens have the right to the 
highest practicable measures of public freedom, and it 
would itself be defeating the end of its own being, if it 
held on to its own state sovereignty when that end could 
be best attained in the sovereignty of a constitutional 
republic. A republic thus stands upon a sound ethical 
basis, when the public freedom of each state is better 
conserved by its own defined sovereignty, than it would 
be if those sovereign powers were still left in the states. 
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2. A power q/ iovertignhf Uet tti the RepvikUc to eti- 
fcrct it» eoH9titMtumal authority affoinst either or €dl of 
the etatee. The republic does not, like a confedera4aoa^ 
stind upon the mere moral force of public sentiment as 
expressed in the leagae, but it has sovereign anthoritj to 
raise anmes, cdlect taxes, and enforce its consiitational 
laws against anj oppo6iti(m from its own members. If 
it can control sufficient force, from the well affected 
towards it, to subject to its laws any combinataon firom 
one or many states, it has the righteous authority so to 
do, and thus to vindicate and defend its own ri^ta of 
sovereignty. 

3. It must confine the exerdee of tndharity within a 
eitriet eonetruetion of the eoneiitiution. What the statea 
have ^ven to a republic, they must have fully ex{veBsed 
in the articles wluch constitute it The very nature of 
the w<»rk, where many states give up their own sove- 
reignty to ccHastitute a republican sovereignty, deter- 
mines that there will be clearness and explicitness in 
stating what is granted, and thus advantage is not to be 
taken of remote inferences, implications and deductions. 
What has been granted, it is the right of the general 
government to use; but that only has been granted 
which is plainly expressed, or is quite necessary to carry 
out the express provisions of the constitution. Beyond 
this the republic has no authority. Any other than a 
strict construction leads directly to oppression. 

4. Each state mvst hy its ovm vote adopt the constitun 
lion. No matter how great a share, in the deliberations 
and conclusions of the body forming the constitution, any 
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state by its delegation may have had ; that imposes no 
obligation upon the state, until the adoption of the consti* 
tution by its own sovereign choice. Its sovereignty can 
not be rightfully taken from it, and transferred to a 
republic, but by its own &ee act 

5. When tJ^e assent is once ffiven^ and the sovereign 
repvhlic constituted j no state has then the right of seces- 
sion or nvllifieation except by a strict construction of the 
constittdion itself, A national sovereignty is thus con- 
stituted, and the public freedom is entrusted to it, to the 
extent of the constitutional provision, and a common 
interest is created which no separate part has a right 
to disregard. K there is no express article regulatmg 
nullification or secession, then is there no right in any to 
either ; for the adoption of the constitution creates the 
republican sovereignty indefinitely, and its right to exist 
perpetually and forever, for the public freedom of all, is 
good and valid against any of its component states. A 
constitution with, and one without lAie rights of nullifica- 
tion or secession, are two very diflferent things; and if the 
right is not plainfy expressed, then does it not exist, and 
those who have adopted it have vested rights under it, 
which no separate state can amend or disregard. The 
public freedom, to the extent of the constitutional provi- 
sion, is .henceforth committed to the sovereignty of the 
republic, as fully and irreversibly as the entire public 
freedom is in any independent nation, and the crime of 
treason attaches to all armed resistance to it, as in the 
rebellion of any part of any nation. 
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C. £aA MtaU is completely and imdependttMjf Move- 
reiffHy mthin it$ own JuriicUetionj in aU ihinge not 
granted in the general eonttitution. The difierent states 
in a republic do not stand in the same podtion as iSbe 
different cities and towns in a state. If these cities and 
towns have incorporated li^ts and mmudpal preioga- 
Uves, they hold ihem from their own state anthoiitjr, and 
have in themselyes no independent sorerdgnty. Bat 
the separate states were originaUg sovereign, and instead 
of holding their authority finom the repuUic, fliey have 
themselres constituted the republic by putting away their 
own authority into it 

What is granted to the republic has now become an 
independent sovereignty, as its own; but what is not 
granted is still in the hands of each state, and exercised 
by it at its own pleasure, and upon its own responsibility. 
No sister state has any right to interfere in the internal 
regulations of another, any more than among independent 
nations ; nor is one state any more responsible for what 
another does, than in the case of wholly foreign states. 

Section VI. War. Every sovereign state is respon- 
sible for the public freedom of its members, and if this is 
invaded by the disobedience or rebellion of its citizens, it 
has the right to execute the penalty of the law disobeyed, 
and to crush the rebellion of any part by an armed force. 
The freedom of the whole, and for all generations, is of 
more consequence than the lives of a part in any generar 
tion. The freedom of the state must then be maintained 
by it, even to the death of opposers if necessary. 
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But sometimes the freedom of the state may be 
menaced from without, and the force of the state may 
be called into requisition against a foreign enemy to its 
liberty ; the action then becomes war, and the morality 
of it needs to be determined. 

1. War 18 righteous in, defence of the Tiational freer 
dom. The life of no assailant of a nation's freedom is 
too sacred to be cloven down in its defence^ The state 
is responsible for the end of its being, as a sovereign, to 
the full extent of all its resources. Against a foreign 
enemy, it cannot mamtain its rights by law, it can only 
resist his violence to the public freedom by arms, and 
such resistance is defensive war. There can be no ques- 
tion of weaker and stronger, for the weaker nation like 
the weaker man, when driven to fight for life, must resist 
and defend as it may. It has no alternative but to go 
down if it must, struggling for its liberties. The guilt is 
on the offender, the war of defence is as righteous as the 
penal execution of law. 

2. War is justifiable only as the ultima ratio. It is 
an extreme alternative, terrible and horrible at the best, 
and to be resorted to only in the last extremity. All 
countervidling measures should be first tried. War will 
itself, necessarily, more or less abridge the freedom of 
the state, and such an abridgement of freedom must not 
be incurred lightly. Commercial restrictions and the 
application of other uncomfortable regulations, complaint 
of grievances, protests, and negotiation should all be tried 
before war, if there is any rational hope of preventing 
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this last resortj and only when war muH come is it right 
to let it c<Hne. 

5. Jh aU war there must he ffuilty at least with one 
nation. Two nations can so live together, and maintain 
the freedom of their subjects, as not to make it necessary 
that one should encroach upon the liberties of another. 
Thai nation whose action makes it necessary for another 
to figiht in defence of its freedom, is guilty of an immo- 
rality ; and if the other nation stand only (m the defen- 
aye, the whole guilt is with the former state. Both nuq^ 
have guilt, one of them must have. 

4. The neeesntjffor war may all be removed hy mo- 
Uanal comity and equity. If there were no vicdation (^ 
national rights, and thus encroachment upon national 
freedom, there would be no occaai<m for war. Wars 
and fittings come from unlawful lusts. Any influences 
which shall make the nations of the earth regard cour- 
tesy and equity, will exclude all wars. And so long as 
insult and injustice prevail among the nations of mankind, 
the occasions of war will remain. Each nation must 
stand its own defender, and imrighteous encroachment 
must be resisted, and may force to resistance unto blood. 
But elevation in national character diminishes the occa- 
sions for national contention. Complete civilization, 
which is the perfection of humanity in intelligence and 
virtue, will abolish all provocation, and thus all resort to 
war. 

6. Much might he done in prevention of wary at th^ 
present day, hy stipulated arbitration. In the body of 
some important international treaty, or by a separate 
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treaty for the specific purpose, nations might mutually 
stipulate, that in case of disagreements and disputes the 
matter shall be defered to some friendly arbitration. An 
umpire may readily be found who shall be impartial, and 
the prosecution of the claims of each before such a mutu- 
ally constituted tribunal would in most cases remove the 
bloody interference of the sword. Eycu when war has 
done its desolating work^ negotiation must be resorted to 
for the ends of peace, and if the reference can be made 
to an arbiter in which each party has ccmfideni^e before- 
hand, the horrors of war may be wholly averted. The 
honor of each naticm is preserved^ for ^e previous agree- 
ment establishes this mode of settlement ; the peculiar 
principles of each government remain untouched, for un- 
less a warx)f political pr(^agandism be determined upon^ 
such principles do not engender national conflicts ; and 
even the very use of such arbitration diffuses its civiliong 
influence over the parties and the umpire. The modem 
movement towards such an arrangement is emmently 
hopeful. 

Skction VII. CongresB of NatianB. Nations stand 
to each other separate and independent. As in the case 
of unprotected individual persons, the weaker is liable to 
be oppressed and injured by the stronger ; on this ac- 
count it has been an enquiry whether there might not be 
instituted some general councU or congress of nations 
which should stand as an umpire between sovereign 
states, and hold the balance of sovereign powers with so 
much wisdom and steadiness as to preserve the peace 
and liberty of the world. It may be worth the consider- 
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ation, to show what political ettucs would determine about 
the morality of such an arrangement. 

1. Such a congress of nations covld have no force 
beyond the particular states represented in it. What- 
ever were urged as the motive to nations to be repre- 
sented in the proposed congress, each sovereign state 
would be at full liberty to accede to such a propositicm, 
or to reject it. As each state is sovereign in itself, and 
at full liberty to refuse any such representation, so no 
meeting of any council by any number of the representa- 
tives of nations could at all affect the sovereignty of the 
nation not represented. It would be as much its right 
to reject all its resolutions, as to reject the offer of a 
representation there. Nothing done in the congress 
could have any binding force beyond those states there 
represented. 

2. Stich a congress could not righteously be invested 
with sovereignty. Whatever expediency there may be 
found in the combining of the sovereignty of several small 
states into one sovereign constitutional republic ; it will 
not be found to conduce to the universal freedom of man, 
that all the sovereign states of the world should be com- 
bined in one universal republic of nations. Such is the 
limit of human faculties, that a universal administration 
of a government, which should make it its end to con- 
serve the public freedom of all mankind, would embrace 
so many and so profound matters of enquiry and execu- 
tion, that no human political wisdom and skill would be 
adequate to it. A division into sectional interests, and 
geographical localities would be necessary ; and no hu- 
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man sovereignty, controlling the whole, would be compe- 
tent to secure the highest freedom. 

But much more from the moral frailty of man would 
there be an incompetency. The temptations to ambition 
and lust of power would here be presented on so large a 
scale, that the danger of universal tyranny would be far 
greater than the rational hope of universal liberty. A 
universal republic would probably give less freedom to 
the race of man, than a distribution of monarchy through 
all the separate states. Any universal sovereignty, mo- 
narchical or republican, would be found incompetent to 
control all individual choices to the highest freedom of 
the choices of all. The very end of civil government 
would therefore righteously preclude the establishment 
of any universal sovereignty. 

But if this congress of nations be desirable at all, it is 
in the same sense desirable that it embrace all. What- 
ever benefit it may be hoped to possess can be extended 
only to those represented in it ; but that it may embrace 
all, it must not be an all-embracmg sovereignty, as this 
would more endanger than protect the freedom of the 
human race. Such a congress, thus, may not govern 
the nations. 

3. The congress could he only the agent of a confed- 
eration. Acting for the best interests of those sovereign 
states represented in it, and made their agent for the 
transaction of any common business regularly entrusted 
to it, it might serve the purposes of the confederation 
with no prejudice to their individual sovereignty, and 
perhaps with much favor to their common freedom. 

25* 
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According to the interest and confidence of &e nations 
represented in it, as an efficient agent for their purpose, 
and the wisdom and impartialitj of its deliberatiiMis and 
resolres would be its success. Different and oppoong 
interests mi^t be adjusted; national alienations and 
antipathies precluded ; comnum interests promoted ; war 
prevented; and thus, in yarious ways, the fireedom of 
these confederated nations would be subserred. Moral- 
ity would find nothing in such a measure to condemn in 
principle, and if in practice it were found to work weD, 
morality would enforce its adoption* It might, without 
ethical objection, be made an oecumenical political council. 
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CHAPTER I 



gob'b being and communion with man. 

Wb here assume the existence of a personal Deity. The 
proof for the being and perfections of God belongs to 
Natural Theology ; and though the foregoing portions of 
our system of Moral Philosophy find their ethical ground 
and validity independently of the considerations of God's 
being, and are conclusive in their obligations upon an 
Atheist, yet if the researches of Natural Theology find 
an existing personal Deity, our system of Moral Philoso- 
phy cannot here terminate* We have to settle the moral 
questions connected with the communion between such 
a personal God and the race of mankind. 

We take then the valid proo& of Natural Theology, 
that there is a personal Deity of absolute perfections* 
and proceed to tiie investigation of the moral questions 
thus presented. 



S96 OOMFLIfl UHASOT. 

This God iiiad« us and all HangL He perpetualljf 
upholds and sni^ilies all bemg. We know Um imper- 
heOjf bat still really and in many ihmgi adequately to 
an flie ends of oar moral and nfigbas being; and he 
knows OS fliorooj^y , not only oar wants bat the thoo^ts 
and mtents of oar hearts. And oar jGrs^ enqoiry is finr 
the numner qf eammyman between God and nmnlrind, 

niis cannot be the ^wimnnwm of eqmaU mik equaU. 
The perfections of the Deity raise him above natore, and 
thos make him to be sapematoral not only, bat also 
aboYo all creatures that are themselves rational and per- 
sonal, and thus make him to be contemplated as com* 
pktdy sapeihuman. Equality of communion, as between 
man and lus feUows, is impossible. GSiere can be no 
society in which God and man come tc^ther on the 
ground of common flympalhies, wants, ri^ts and obligft- 
tkns. No system of morafiiy , which aqponnds politioal 
ri^ts and duties in view of the ends of public freedom, 
can meet the case of the commnmon between the divine 
and the human. God is not at all comprehended in the 
state. 

Nor is it the communion o{ parent and child. In some 
respects, an analogy may hold between the parental rela- 
tion, and that of God to his creatures. But the analo- 
gon is in so few points, and in these to so inadequate a 
degree, that we cannot bring the moral topics embraced 
in this communion under the Division of Parental Gov- 
ernment, to be hereafter conddered. 

The communion can in no other way be expressed than 
as the absolute and the dependent. God receives notiiing 
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from man, and gives all to man. Whatever God is, he 
is in himself independent and under! ved ; whatever man 
is, he derives from God and depends upon him to con- 
tinue. '^ In him he lives and moves, and has his being.'' 
The philosophical modes, by which the absolute can come 
into any form of communication with his creatures, are 
here no topic of consideration ; but the communion in 
any way must still leave the Deity to be conceived as 
absolute spirit, existing in complete personal perfection 
withm himself — the I am that I am ; and man, as ere- 
ated finite spirit, having proper personaUty, but derived, 
dependent and accountable. 

This communion of the absolute and the dependent 
will also involve the relation of sovereign and mbject. 
Inasmuch as there is moral personality in each, there 
must be a moral communion ; and the perfections of the 
Deity permit him to stand in no other relationship to 
man, than that of his rightful sovereign. God's attri- 
butes and man's faculties involve the ethical behest of 
authority on the one side, and of subjection on the other. 
It would be unworthy of God that. he should stand to 
man in any otiier attitude than that of sovereignty, and 
unworthy of man that he should come before God, even 
in the most endeared communion, but as his subject, 
" with reverence and Godly fear." 

Such communion as sovereign and subject introduces 
a peculiar moral government. There must be some form 
of legislation and executive administration. But it must 
in many things differ &om all civil polity. Human 
society is constituted a state, from the interacting indi- 
vidual choices through the community, which bind and 
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hold all permanently in one organic commonwealth. The 
fireedom of the whole can be secured only by the restrain- 
ing of the choices of each in subserviency to the choice 
of all, for the sake of highest civilization ; and thus, for 
freedom's sake, the state has the right of sovereign autho- 
rity over aU its individual members. Each is subject to 
the sovereign whole for the end of public freedom. 

But when we bring in an absolute Deity to communion 
with this society, it is not as the choice of another mem- 
ber, that is to be harmonized with the wh(de by the sove- 
reignty of the whole ; but as a sovereign over the whole 
in his own absolute right ; and who, while he wQl approve 
<^ civil government, and sanction and enfoi^ it as his 
own ordinance m the constitution of human nature, must 
himself establish another government for other ends than 
public freedom, and with other sanctions than political 
pms and penalties. 

This Being of absolute sovereignty, legislating and 
executing in his own right, will give to us a polity of 
wholly another kind than that of civil legislation, and 
which we distinguish, as a Second Division of Positive 
Authority, under the head of Divine (rovemment. 

These positive commandments from God must consti- 
tute man's religious duties, and religion has very gene- 
rally been considered as belonging to wholly a different 
field from morality. If the moralist determine only such 
duties as belong to man, considered merely in his 
humanity, then is it left to the divine to determine what 
duties God has positively enjoined. The fields of mo- 
rality and divinity are thus quite distinct. 
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But we have contemplated Moral Philosophy, not as 
if teaching any particular duties, but as systematizing 
the ethical principles which lie at the foundation of all 
duties. We have not taken at all the province of the 
casuist, and determined what facts come under the prin- 
ciples, and thus settled particular cases of conscience ; 
we have taken Moral Philosophy as the science of prin- 
ciples only, and thus have been solicitous in attaining a 
complete system of ethical principles, which all casuists 
may apply. In this, which is Hme true field of morality 
as a science, we have the same occasion for examining 
the Divine authority that we had for the civil sove- 
reignty. We want to know what is the valid ground of 
the Divine Government, as truly as that which gives obli- 
gation to Civil Government ; and in both we would leave 
the particular facts, which may sometimes be difficult to 
settle whether they come within the principles, to the 
casuist, be he either jurist or preacher. We are r^oek- 
ing, not whether such a thing is commanded, but the 
righteousness by which any commands may be gi: en ; 
and in this point of view morality covers all authcnty, 
the Divine as truly as the human. We want the test of 
a valid religion, as truly as of a valid civil polity ; and 
to know how to determine between a true religious wor- 
ship and life, and superstitious devotion and practice, as 
really as between the obedience of patriotism and the 
servitude of tyranny. Wherein is the Christian religion 
ethically more valid than Mohammedanism or Paganism? 
The Moral Philosophy is for the determination of this 
valid authority ; not what are the particular dutie6 en- 
joined by it. 
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THBTafidgrooiidofGod'flgoTonimeii^irehaTte abetdj 
apprelieiided in his'intriiudo perfi^etioittu Such ft bring 
u God poflseflBes soirereign authority over his oreatnreSy 
in lu8 own absoliite ri|^t. 

Bnt iiie procefls of the Divine adminiBtrfttion must be 
directed towards that end, which is to be ccDsnmmated 
by it ; and ihns, based upon the intrinac Tslidity of tiie 
Divine Audiority, the equity of God's gOTemment in its 
adndnistraliQn can be determined only in foil view of fli» 
end at which it aims. We have tlien, as a first enqniiyy 
preliminary to all examination of the process of God's 
administration of a moral government, to determine the 
end which it behooves God to seek, in all his le^slation 
and administration of a moral government. In the dis- 
tinct attainment of its specific end, we shall be able to 
avoid many errors, absurdities, and sometimes very sexi- 
ous sceptical difficulties, that have much troubled others. 

as we do Q-od^s ultimate end in creation. We contem-* 
plate God in his absolute being, and then the only mov* 
ing spring to the going forth of creating energy must be 
found in himself. As infinite excellence, his own intrin- 
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810 worthiness must have ethically determined what, and 
in what manner, to create. He should so act in creat- 
ing as to be worthy of his own accepting, and this must 
determine all the work of creation. 

This will still be ultimate end in the consummation of 
all his works, yet as distinct and particular end, his 
legislation must come in to subserve some excellency, 
and attain some benefit, in the created 8i/stem itself. It 
must be to meet some exigency induced by creation, and 
have a particular reference to the constitution and nature 
of that which has been created. Not like creation itself, 
springing at once into being from the inner ethical behest, 
that so it must be to be worthy of God ; but creation 
having taken place, so it must be governed to meet the 
specific wants in its own constitution. We cannot stand 
with only the absolute God in our contemplation, and 
find the end in his own inherent dignity ; but we must 
stand with the creation itself in our eye, and find the 
specific end in its wants. 

2. We cannot find its end in any freedom that is thtis 
to be conserved. We can see that the state may find the 
end of its sovereignty in public freedom, for it may ex- 
haust all its administrative capacity in applying penalties 
to the restndnt of human choices, for the carrying out 
its own choice in progressive civilization. It may hold 
the subject by pains and penalties, and thus work in a 
sphere of mere legality, and can use these to restrain the 
outward execution of the individual choices from collid- 
ing with tiie public freedom ; but this is all that it can 
reach. The heart itself is beyond its sway. It may be 
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used for what it can reach — both dYQization and public 
freedom — but it must find its end in that which it can 
reach and controL 

But God's authority reaches to the conscience and the 
heart. He has the right to command what choices we 
may have, and not merely what and how we may execute 
them ; to enjoin reli^us obligations upon us, and not 
merely restndn us from meddling with another's reli^on. 
His authority goes beyond all purposes of human free- 
dom, and hence we shall not find its end in any consenr- 
ation of fireedom among creatures. 

But Ch)d, as a Person^ may be conceived to have 
choices which he puts in execution, and in collision with 
which his creatures may have choices and carry them 
out in conflict with his own ; may not then his le^slation 
find its end, in guarding Ms own liberty agamst the 
encroachment of other acting personalities? Does he not 
govern for his onm freedom's sake, against the encroach- 
ments of the moral universe ? Such a conception is an 
absurdity, for it supposes legislation between mere per- 
sonalities. One man, or one sovereignty, may defend 
himself against the attack of another, but it must be by 
some coercion other than legislation. The public state- 
ment which should be made of rights and grievances, of 
threats and countervailing repriisals in defence of menaced 
freedom, would all be manifesto and proclamation, not 
law and authority. God legislates over subjects, not 
merely declares his own rights, and threatens reprisals 
if his rights are invaded by other personalities. 
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Again, it may be enquired, may not God, as a Save- 
reiguj have rights, and he legislate over his subjects for 
the conservation of these rights against their encroach- 
ment, and thus his government find its end in preserving 
his own freedom of sovereignty against his subjects? 
This would be the absurdity of sovereignty for mere 
sovereignty's sake. Sovereignty is authority acting for 
the sake of a commonwealth, and has no right nor occa- 
sion to be, merely for its own defence. Sovereignty also 
may defend itself against sovereignty by force, not by 
legislation ; for why assume sovereign authority and take 
a throne, only to guard itself against its own kingdom ! 
It takes its subjects under its authority, that it may exert 
itself in their behalf; not that it may waste its ener^es 
in conserving that which would not else have been put in 
jeopardy. 

God's sovereignty, therefore, can never find its legit- 
imate end in the mere conservation of ant/ form of 
freedom. 

3. We cannot find its end in any quichemng^ spring 
which it may give to morality. In a society grounded 
on pure morality, the ultimate ethical end of each would 
be his own highest worthiness, and this attained and pre- 
served in all would be the highest dignity attained in the 
entire community. But the complete fulfilment of all 
moral duiy by any one person is itself no security that 
every other person will fulfil his whole duty, and thus no 
one by his perfect virtue can secure that the morality of 
the entire community shall be unbroken. 
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When Ukj immorality thus comes in, the right of fliis 
commmuty is invaded and each member is injured. An 
inflaence is introduced which distoihs not only the guilty 
bosom, bat the peace of the virtaoas. They oaght not 
to be shocked and grieved by being obliged to witness 
others' immoralities. The sin of one throws its power 
over all to disturb them, and thus the etlucal system 
most work on unequally and nnri^teonsly ; perpetoaUy 
rezing the yirtaoos, witii no capabilities in its own moye- 
ment to expel the distorbing vice, and restore the primi- 
tive moral integrity. 

Bat, if we now bring in here the idea of an ethical 
Supreme, who shall have in himself, as a per8oniGca&>n 
of the sum of all ethical ends, the rights and dignity of 
the whole ethical community, and who may be thus au- 
thorized to redress this intruding unri^teousness and 
expel all this viciousness from the society in some form 
of his own activity, we then conceive of a supreme etlii- 
cal Ruler, who may help this moral community out of 
their ethical perplexity. In itself, it was a perpetual 
reproach and scandal to its o^vn morality, for it must 
work on eternally in violation of morality itself. The 
vicious were where they should not be; the virtuous 
were not undisturbed as they should be ; and morality 
itself was an eternal blot. The relief now afforded in 
the idea of a supreme Ruler, and the redress thus given, 
restores morality to its own sphere again, and the virtu- 
ous can now see that the working of the moral system is 
no longer a libel on its own imperatives. The demon- 
stration of the actual being of a God does all this for 
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morality ; and introduces at once into an ethical system, 
everywhere going wrong, a new spring to morality that 
revives hope, and infuses a quickened energy to virtue. 

And now, just in this way, we may suppose the intro- 
duction of a Divine government and a ground for its 
legislation, in such a perpetual spring to morality. Inas- 
much as all was an eternal scandal and reproach to mo- 
rality, by reason of sin, now, by a Divine administration, 
what was wrong might be redressed, and the virtuous see 
the right once more prevailing. And it may be admitted, 
that the Divine government does give confidence to vir- 
tue, and add a new spring to morality, which must ever 
have been wanting if the moral system in its perverted 
and vicious action had been left to take its own course. 
But this will not be sufiScient to be deemed Hie end of 
God's legislation. It is rather a collateral and incidental 
result, than the specific design of the Divine Government. 

Man has higher interests than those of pure morality, 
and faculties other and nobler than such as capacitate 
him to know the rights and feel the claims of society 
upon him ; and thus a higher want than that social mo- 
rality shall be vindicated, and a new spring ^ven to its 
obligations. It might be difficult to show how any appli- 
cation of mere authority could restore confidence to a 
lapsed moral system ; and it would be impossible to show 
that, in any way, this could be an end for God's interpo- 
sition of sovereignty. A higher want remains, and which 
can be met only by Divine legislation ; and the adminis- 
tration of the Divine government must not find its end 
in the less, when it can, and it alone can, secure the 
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fidinglj praise and adore. There is a deep want, even 
in the purest created nature, for some revealed source 
of all excellence and dignity in whom the spirit may 
trust, and before whom it may bow in homage and reli- 
gious devotion. The deepest want in the human soul 
is, a divinely appointed and authorized method of appear- 
ing before God, and in confidmg love and trust pouring 
out the whole religious being in adoration, and receiving 
the pledges of the Divine approbation and favor. Man 
may have wherewithal to satisfy every other want of his 
being, but in the absence of tins, his soul will be wretched 
and his spirit desolate. 

And now, it is precisely in this interest that the Divine 
government is instituted. Man's religious being is the 
source of all the need of God's legislation for him, and 
the end to which the entire administration of his govern- 
ment over him is directed. In some way the Divine 
administration must be made to reach and include all 
that pertains to man's religious communion with God, 
and direct the entire outgoings of lus soul in humble 
dependence and confidmg worship. Man must commune 
with his God, not as a social or political personality, but 
wholly in a reli^ous capacity. He wants no legislation 
from Ch)d as a merely ethical or political sovereign, but 
solely as an adorable Lord and Savior, to be loved and 
worshipped while his authority is revered and obeyed. 

The end of the Divine le^lation, thus, is not virtue, 
nor freedom, but piety. It operates not in the line of 
pure morality, nor of mere legality, but of complete 
loyalty. Piety is the outgoing of man's religious being 
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to God in sacred commumon, deyotion and worship. It 
includes and controls all the susceptibility to divine love, 
gratitude and reverence. Every feeling and affection 
which can be awakened in communion with Ch)d, and 
employed in his service, needs its direction according to 
his will, that it may thus be the highest and purest piety ; 
and to tiiis end all Ch)d's le^slation and administration 
will be directed. Man's highest excellency as a reli- 
^ous being will be directiy and specifically sought in the 
Divine government, and the entire administration turned 
to the one end of fitting Imn the most perfectiy for 
Heaven, which is God's final home and reward for con- 
summated piety. 

That this must so be is proved in the very necessitiea 
of the case. It is ethically demanded that it should so 
be, and nothing else can satisfy morality. Man has 
such a religious capacity, and God only can legislate for 
it. The whole must come under respon^bility to law, 
and be subjected to a discipline that is held in positive 
authority, and which can never be attained in pure mo- 
rality, nor mere legality, but solely in a government 
which holds in complete loyalty, and induces obedience 
from pure love to the sovereign. 

Piety cannot be attained under the discipline of pure 
morality. This last constrains to obedience only for vir- 
tue's sake. It controls man for the end of his highest 
worthiness, and in view of the claims of his spiritual being 
it holds in check every colliding animal appetite, and in 
manly valor beats back and treads down every hostile 
intruder : but there is nothing here of the religious capa- 
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eity disciplined. Here is no love to sovereignty, and 
obedience for God's sake ; no reverence and confiding 
dependence; no praise and thanksgiving; no worship 
and reciprocal communion. All is in die interest of 
humanity only, and nothing that brings humanity in com- 
munion with Divinity. There is virtue, but no piety. 

Nor can piety any the more be cultivated in mere 
legality. Hope and fear may be applied to restrain 
from the violation of public freedom, and that which is 
selfish in man may be so trained as to habitually hold 
back from breaches of the public peace and violations of 
public freedom ; but it is all as an hireling or a slave. 
He deserves well of his country, and stands right before 
her tribunals ; but he has in this no piety. 

The sole constraint in piety is complete loyally, — the 
love of the Lord that is served and worshipped. Goac- 
tion from any source but love will exclude all genuine 
piety. Piety may look to the recompense of reward ; 
but no reward mil be worth anything in its sight, except 
solely as the token of its Lord's approbation. There 
may be the exercise of Godly fear ; but it is a fear that 
is awakened in love, and which dreads more than death, 
its Lord's displeasure. The whole moving influence in 
piety is love to God, and all the constraint of law upon 
it is solely regard for the will of the Sovereign Lawgiver. 
All piety is gladness and joy ; for it obeys out of love to 
the Master and his service. 

Man perishingly needs such a discipline; and no 
being but God can legislate in such a way as to effect it. 
It behooves him thus, as sovereign, to take the throne. 
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and kpdate and adnunister a goremiMnt, not fiir Tir- 
toe*fl or freedom's sake, bal in die sole end <tf pietjr ; and 
to raise man to the hi^iest attiinahle religbns aerrioe 
and woraiup, throng the pure inflnenee of a IXfine lore 
andbjalty. 

As nnder the First Divisiaa of Aniihoritf, ire iband 
tiie end of hnman le^^tion to be A^ U^mtfreiiom; 
BO now, uider tins Second Divirion, ire find the end of 
fh« Difine le^dation to be A^ Ughut finitji. Bat, aa 
adnmustration directed to the ends of U^^ieat piely maj 
go oat in its process in two directioos, aceordmg to flue 
moral characters of its subjects. There may be aa 
adnumstration over completely rii^teons bdags, and all 
its process may be to <he end of cnltiTaiing and preaerr-' 
ing their piety. Snch may be termed on adMnJatro- 
Hon qf jmHee. Or, fliere may be an admnustralioQ 
oyer these same beings when they have become flinneray 
designed to restore to jnety, and to receive to the Divine 
bkYOv without prejudice to the piety of such as had not 
sinned. Such may be termed an admiimtratian of 
grace. 

The end ia view is the same in each — the lugjhest 
piety ; but it is manifest that the process of administra- 
tion, in the two cases, must differ on grounds of morality. 
Bighteousness will demand in each according to the 
peculiar principles of each; and it is the business of 
moral philosophy to find, and bring into system, tliese 
specifically distinctive principles. 
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THE PB0CBS8 OF THB DIVINE ABMINISTBAHON IN 

JUSTICE. 

Gob is ri^teoosly the sovereign over man on tihe ground 
of his absolute perfection, and in the interest of man's 
highest susceptibilities, he -will legislate for the end of 
piety. Both as the Lord to be worshipped and served, 
and as the searcher of the human heart and knowing 
what is in man, he alone can adapt his legislation and its 
execution to the best attainment of man's religious inte- 
rest, and regulate the whole process of his administra- 
tion, by what is ethically demanded in his own right sad 
man's reli^ous wants. By keeping the great end of 
God's admimstration in view, we shall be able clearly to 
determine many ethical principles, whioh must be applied 
in the process of the Divine administration. 

We here fix attention only upon those principles which 
stand in a government of eqiuty, and which must control 
where no provisions of grace and mercy have been made. 
It will thus give the general principles of an administra- 
tion of strict justice. 

1. Positive Authority must he made espedally prornir 
nent Piety is the end of the Divine government, and 
the most essential element of piety is faiih. By this is 
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meant that cordial confidence in God, which indaces joy- 
ful obedience and worship. It thus ^ works by love, 
purifies the heart, and overcomes the world." The cul- 
tivaiion of the strongest faith will be the means for attain- 
ing the highest piety. 

From the very constitation of man, in his fimteness, 
he must often*: through all his experience be obliged to 
act, where he cannot estimate the general consequences 
of his conduct, nor see the reasons in the things them- 
aelyes, why he should do one thing and not another. His 
ignorance and weakness are the source of lus want, and 
fl&ey make it imperaiiye that he should commit himself 
ooBdidingly to the direction of the will of God, in its 
admitted wisdom and benevolence. He should cultivate 
tba spirit of unquestioning obedience, m whatever way 
God discloses his wiD, and make it to be abundantly suf- 
fident for his fiedth and practice, that he has a pliun 
IMvine declaration of what Gt>d would have him to believe 
and to do. 

This is not at all in disparagement of his reason, but 
from the highest demand of his reason. He must take 
many things upon trust, both of belief and practice ; and 
it is the highest reason, to trust God's testimony and 
yield to God's authority. When m the light of his 
reason, he has found the source of all truth m the Abso- 
lute Reason, it is the highest worthiness of man, to trust 
himself unhesitatingly to the Absolute. Gt)d must do 
and command many things which the finite cannot com- 
prehend, but which in his finiteness he may know can 
not be unreasonable, since they come from the fountain 
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of all reason. It is his dignity, and thus his duty, to 
Tralk by faith since he cannot walk by sight, and since 
his faith has its ground in the absolute perfections of 
God. 

In this very point is the essence of piety, as distin- 
guished from morality. Morality clearly sees the ulti- 
mate right, in seeing in the spiritual bemg what is due 
to his own excellence : and thus the conscience constrains 
to virtue, in the very light of reason itself. Piety learns 
the ignorance and emptmess of man, and the wisdom and 
fuUness of God ; and thus is constrained to unquestioning 
submission by a proper distrust of self, and a lively faith 
in God. Only by this cultivation of an unshaken fiuth 
in God, can the human soul be raised to the highest ele- 
vation in piety. Piety is, throughout, a most intelligent 
grace, for it most clearly apprehends its own weakness 
and God's sufficiency, and thus most reasonably with- 
draws from self-confidence to trust in God. 

The Divine administration should, therefore, perpetu- 
ally adapt itself to such a want in man. It should culti- 
vate an unwavering confidence in the Divine declaration 
and character; and thus keep constantiy prominent 
positive commandments, which throw the force of simple 
authority upon man, and enjoin obedience not because 
reason can see why, but only because such is GxkI's will. 
That God commands it, is made the only reason that man 
should obey it. The sole motive is made to be in faith ; 
confidence that God commands notiung which is not ree^ 
sonable, and yet disclosing nothing in the command itself 
to show that it is reasonable. 
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This use of positive authority may find its expression 
in the unqualified prohibition of the fruit of a particular 
tree, or the unexplained injunction of the right of circum- 
cifflon, or the institution of a broad ritual of positive cere- 
monies ; but in many ways, it may beforehand be deter- 
nuned, that Grod's administration will keep prominent and 
constant the use of poffltive commandments, and discipline 
man to piety by cultivating his simple futh in God's trustr 
worthiness. 

2. Chd^% administration must regard both virtue and 
freedom^ for piety* s sake. Piety cannot be where virtue 
is discarded ; and hence God's legation will enforce all 
morality ht the ends of pety. Piety cannot consist witji 
tiie disregard of human rights and public freedom ; and 
Imiee God's le^slation will enforce all social and political 
duties fi[Nr the ends <^ piety. Not as finding its end in 
nnwrnKtr or legality, but as using botli for the end of pety, 
xrUl l%xvl onjoin all ethical duties, and recognize human 
l^v^wnmiout as his own ordinance. 

Nv^tlung can be more disastrous to the interests of 
j\Joty, than an attempt to divorce it from social morality 
and civil allegiance. The first must include the last, 
and the interests of piety demand a clear apprehension 
of both conditions. No religious forms can be acceptable 
to God, as constituting true piety, where the life is vicious, 
or the individul choices are determinately carried out 
into execution, regardless of the public freedom. On 
the other hand, nothing can be more preposterous than 
to put morality and patriotism in the place of piety. 
Religion is never to be viewed as if it had its end in 
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making men virtuous, nor obedient to human law, and 
thus that God's government was onljr a means for making 
human society more moral and more free ; but quite the 
other side foremost. God enjoins obedience to the claims 
of morality and freedom, that man may be the more pious, 
and thus the more acceptable servant and worshipper of 
himself. 

Piety consists, in the whole religious portion of our 
being going out habitually in joyful and intimate com* 
munion with God ; and this is the highest life of human- 
ity ; the deepest want of the soul ; the greatest dignity 
of an immortal but dependent spirit. God's entire gov- 
ernment regards this as its great end, and as this cannot 
be without virtue and political integrity, so God com- 
mands them, and punishes the want not only as vicious 
and criminal, but as sinful — a transgression not only of 
reason, and of human law, but of God's commandments. 
In this sense, all immorality, or disobedience to righteous 
human law, is also impiety. They become as really dis- 
honorable to God, as idolatry and blasphemy. God will 
thus hold man to perpetual morality, and civil allowance, 
for the end of piety. 

3. Q-od^8 adrmnistration tihovld especially guard those 
susceptibilities which most endanger piety* The animal 
appetites, when left to their passionate impulses, not only 
collide with man's ethical, but more especially with his 
religious interests. All intemperance, and voluptuous- 
ness, and pride, not only blunt the sensibility of the con- 
science, but they quite as effectually render torpid the 
whole reli^ous susceptibility. All reverence and confid- 
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ing dependence are lost in audacity and vsun-confidence, 
whenever the lasts of the senses preyail. A licentious 
man will necessarily be an irreligious man. A debauchee 
is ever a religious scoffer. 

The Divine administration, therefore, should guard all 
those appetites, especially, which so readily destroy the 
delicacy of all religious feeling. God's le^slation should 
control the occupations and pursuits of life ; the manners 
and habits of mankind ; the food and the dress, so £Bir 
as they minister to the inordinate passions of the race. 
Especially will the marriage relation be held sacred,, and 
all divorce and ^'putting away" be forbidden, except 
where conjugal infidelity would itself tend to render 
impious the virtuous party. Such legislation in (jod 
looks not merely to purposes of public morality and of 
freedom, Ibut far more comprehensively, to the ends of 
religion and piety. He would hold man back from all 
intemperance ajid licentiousness, that he might have pure 
piety ; a sweet trust in God ; a joyful communion with 
him and a spiritual worship. 

4. The divine administration will enforce and regur 
late divine worship. Piety must go out in many acts of 
religious devotion. Private and public worship must be 
recognized, for piety must commune with God both in 
secret and openly. Religious instruction must also be 
secured ; for piety would offer an intelligent service. 
God only can give the necessarily authoritative regula- 
tions for such religious services, and secure a consistent 
and harmonious order of worship. God, therefore, must 
directly legislate in matters of religion. The time, the 
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manner, and perhaps the place, for offering to him the 
public prayers and praises, must be determined by him, 
at least in so general a manner that man may thereby 
gain the knowledge of what shall be acceptable in parti- 
culars. A religious ritual, more or less extensive, must 
somewhere be propounded for man, with all the authority 
of a Divine sanction. 

A Sabbath, of perpetual and universal obligation, is 
itself a want in the human constitution. Kot merely as 
a rest from all secular employment, and thus a relief and 
necessary relaxation from physical engagements, and 
thereby salutary for both body and mind ; but more 
especially a demand for the wants of man's spiritual and 
inunortal being ; an uninterrupted and undiverted flow- 
ing out of the religious susceptibilities, in that very com- 
munion which exercises and strengthens the soul for its 
coming perpetual employment in heaven. The absence 
of a perpetual Sabbath in GxkI's legislation would seem 
a strange oversight, in the attsunment of the very end for 
which all his government is administered. A Sabbath 
must be made for man ; his piety cannot else be per- 
fected ; his reli^ous wants cannot otherwise be satisfied. 
It is not that he may worship God in a communion every 
day alike. He has secular wants to which he must 
attend, and in ministering to which he must also thank- 
fully and piously acknowledge God ; but his religious 
well-being demands transactions and communications 
with this God in a special and exclusive manner, when 
no secular cares shall be allowed to intrude, and no sen- 
sual interests disturb. He needs a regularly recurring 

27* 
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day of rest from all that is secular, and an opportunity 
fuUy to absorb himself in that which is sacred. 

TVith a Sabbath, there may also be expected the posi- 
tive institution of all necessary religious ordinances, for 
man's cultivation in piety. The church should be insti- 
tuted, as embodying the company of the pious ; its officers 
and ordinances should be officially established, and its 
general organization settied, to hold on through all time. 
Man cannot say, in many things, what his piety needs, 
nor what Qod will accept at his hands; hence Grod's own 
legislation must fix, at least, the general outlines of his 
visible kingdom and worship. 

5. Divine legislation may affix iJie sanctions of posi- 
tive penalties. Positive penalties might, at first view, 
appear inconsistent with the end of Divine le^lation for 
piety's sake. Piety is, in its spirit, complete loyalty; 
it obeys solely from love. How then can it admit of the 
constraint of positive penalty ? Obedience from fear of 
the penalty cannot be piety. Does not, then, the Divine 
administration, in its use of threatenings, expect obedi- 
ence from other motives than love, and consent to be 
satisfied with something less than complete loyalty ? 

The following considerations will show that the use of 
pains and penalties, in the Divine government, is still 
fully consistent with its end in piety : 

First. If it be affirmed that the use of pains and 
penalties have an end in restraining sinful beings, for 
the greater freedom of the righteous, and that thus 
God's administration regards freedom as an end ; it 
would be sufficient to answer, that this cannot be an end, 
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but, at the most, only an incidental benefit, inasmuch as 
the Divine govemment is never satisfied with any obedi- 
ence from such a motive. . Human legislation is obliged 
to be satisfied with mere legality, and can never carry 
its constndnt further than to control the overt action ; 
but God's legation is never so satisfied ; and if any are 
restrained by fear, and thus kept from encroaching on 
the freedom of the good, that benefit never equals the 
claim of the Divine authority, which always goes further 
and demands the heart. Even in the benefit of freedom, 
Hi&t is manifestly not an end, but only consequential 
upon the seeking of the higher end of piety. 

Secondly. Penalty is of service to pieiy, even in its 
restramts as legality. It would be well for the sinner 
to be held back from transgression by fear, though the 
law was not satisfied by any such constrained innocence, 
that other motives consistent with piety might come in, 
and induce a perpetuation of conduct conformed to law 
from complete loyalty. Such constraint of the wicked, 
from mere fear, would exclude the influence also of their 
open transgression upon the righteous, and withdraw so 
much of temptation from man ; and thus find an end in 
the direct interest of pieiy. 

Thirdly. More directly ; penalty is necessary for the 
sake of piety, as an expression of the Divine feeling. 
Law expresses the feeling of sovereignty in no other 
manner, adequately, than in its sanctions; The whole 
emphasis given to the precept is in the retribution 
appended to it. In this only is the true index of the 
sovereign will. Here is seen just how much God hates 
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disobedience, and though the direction of the Diraie will 
is given in the precept, yet is its intensity manifested 
only in the penalty. In the very penalty, is made the 
exhibition of God's regard for piety, by his haired of 
impety ; and thus an exhibition of the Divine character 
to the holy, that they may be the more loyal, and love 
him as their sovereign the more on that account. This 
is the very end that Grod seeks in the disclosure of his 
judgments; not that men should obey through slavish 
fear, but that they should read therein his hatred to dn, 
and henceforth serve him because he is a holy God, and 
demands loyal obedience. 

Fourthly. Piety finds its proper motive to obedience 
in the very sanctions. The reward promised to the pious 
is valued by them in nothing so much as that it is an evi- 
dence of the approbation of the Master they love ; and 
the punishment threatened would be in nothing so fearful, 
as that it was the index of God's disapprobation and dis- 
pleasure. To the loyal soul, it is thus more God's dis- 
pleasure that is dreaded, than hell ; more God's appro- 
bation that is valued, than heaven. All that is seen in 
the threatened hell is this Divine wrath ; and all that is 
noticed in the promised heaven is this Divine approba- 
tion. SuflBcient to the loyal soul is it, that God approves 
and manifests the tokens of his regard ; and to him there 
is heaven in nothing else. He can bear all suflFerings, if 
God sustain by his approbation ; he cares for no happi- 
ness, if God is not in it. " His favor is life, and his lov- 
ing kindness is better than life." 
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Thus in many ways are the Divine sanctions motives 
to pious loyalty, and their Divine intention proves that 
the end of the Divine government is piety. . 

6. The promised reward must be equal and coetane- 
0U8 tvith the piety. If there is no specific promise of 
reward to obedience attached to certain precepts, stiU is 
this reward always implied in the converse of the threat- 
ened penalty. ^' In the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt die," no more fully expresses a threat, than it 
implies a promise — in the day thou eatest not of it, thou 
shalt live. To all piety, there is the pledge of the Divine 
approbation ; and this is the very reward which loyalty 
seeks, no matter how manifested. 

This is due to loyalty. It behooves God to show his 
favor to all pious obedience. When there is piety, then 
must God approve of it. So long as there is piety, and 
so much as there is of it, so constant and so great must 
God show his favor. The pious, from the equity of the 
Divine character, cannot fail of the full reward for all 
their loyalty. 

But piety cannot extend its claims beyond its own 
measure, and its own time. It deserves no more than 
the full approbation of God, manifested at the time in 
which it is. Should there be annihilation at any mo- 
ment, to the most pious subject of the Divine government, 
there would in this be no unrighteousness ; for the reward 
has already cancelled all clum. No measure of piety 
can by any means, lay claim to immortality ; but it is 
fully rewarded in the simultaneous Divine approbation. 
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7« Th$ waof the nHfjwt hoM othtr AmtMZsro^mii ui 
U^ whiA fM^ fwt admit ^ €amihUatum. A on c<»a- 
mitted becomes a fitct in the realm, and bringi its neces- 
aary inflnences with it. It is a new causality infatodneed 
bj the anner, and perpetoally working oat its eflbcts. 
Henceforth the moral uuTersd cannot be, as if that fiMt 
of inn had not been. Henceforth, thereforsi it is due to 
the nrnverse, and it behooyes God in his own ri^teoos- 
nessy to manifest a mark of disapprobation jvedselj 
equal to, and perpetually connteractive of, the eiil infli^ 
ences of that onfol &ct. The feet admits of no annihi- 
lation, and the consequences of the feet are themselTes 
undying and perpetual; and no coetaneous dispteasuie 
can do that which is due to the universe, m this perpetual 
einL That manifested JUspleasure must go down parallel 
with the Cfil influences of that rinful feet, both m the 
right of the moral uniyerse, and of God; and how shall 
that displeasure have its manifestation in any annihilation 
of the sinner ? Considerations come in, connected with 
sin, which may not morally admit that the sinner should 
ever cease to be, or cease from being an object of the 
Divine disapprobation. Terrible as is such a considera- 
tion, it seems only the terror of strict ethical rectitude. 
If no provision of grace were made, the Divine adminis- 
tration could have no corrective for sin, except perpetual 
disapprobation towards the sinner. 

8. Retribution must synchronize wiih the sin. We 
have already seen that the reward must be coetaneous 
with the piety; and considerations come in witii sm, 
which more especially admit of no delay of punishment. 
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The penalty expresses God's regard for his law; hovr 
much he hates disobedience to it. A time of respite to 
the sinner is, in its continuance, a time of disregard to 
law, and a plain contradiction to that feeling which the 
sanction to the law expresses. All that can ever demand 
the manifested Divine disapprobation, does this at once 
upon the conviction of the sin ; and if any delay be given, 
the law has nothing to show why it may not forbear as 
well its threatened infliction forever. Why, after so long 
a delay, it might well be said, bring up the punishment 
now? Such capricious punishment would defeat the 
whole end of penalty in upholding piety. 

9. An administration of justice can allow no room for 
pardon. In civil legislation, there may often come in, 
from some peculiar circumstances of the criminal, consi- 
derations which will make a pardon as conservative of 
the end of public freedom, as the execution of the pun- 
ishment ; and in such a case, pardon is morally righte- 
ous. It does not subvert the end of the law. 

But the end of the law, in the Divine government, is 
piety. This is sustained in the most eifective manner, 
only through the precisely adequate penalty. The per- 
fection of the government secures perfect equity in tho 
law, and in the conviction of the sinner, and thus leaves 
no righteous room for pardon. Just the righteous threair 
ening has been appended, and just the amount of guilt 
has been disclosed, and thus the penalty incurred must 
be executed, or the ground at once falls away on which 
the law-giver's reward for piety had been righteously 
placed. The law regards the highest piety as end no 
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longer, bat has eonsnlted some oilier end in the ptrdon 
of the sinner. 

With a penalty a|^)ended to law by perfiMt intelK- 
genoe, and die detec&m and con?iotioQ of guilt by oom- 
plete onuuacienoe, lliere remains in faD fixroe the ettdoal 
ehdm for fall infliction of the penalty. Any remiflaoii 
wooldy BO &r, strike down tbe end of piety, ufaiok Hm 
law was deogned to snbsenre. 

10. Hke cbedimt can bring €hd fmcfar w^ otUffotion^ 
hejfcnd the dm approbaUon njf Hmt jpMjy* The wliola 
end of tlie law is faMed in lore. It eipireeses God'a 
love to piety. It is designed to draw oat pioos obedn 
enoe, which is the service of love. It cancels all the 
daims of piefy, in tbe manifidstationB of God's love toward 
the pioos. K God's goyerament has done all ftat love 
to piety demands, both in the le^slalion and rewarding 
approbation, it has d<me all that law and government can 
do ; and now soyereignty can make the challenge to the 
universe, and say what more could I have done for my 
kingdom, that I have not done in it. 

If any have sinned, they have done so, under all the 
opposing considerations which God as a sovereign in jus- 
tice could present. If any righteous have been disturbed 
by sinners; they have had all the redress and assistance 
against the injury that they can demand, in the witness 
of God's penal abhorrence of the sin, and his retributive 
&vor for their piety. Their piety must have the appro- 
bation of all the good, as truly as the approbation of 
their own consciences; and when such is awarded to 
them, they can ask God, in equity, for nothing more. 
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The most complete piety has been the servant's excel- 
lency, and not for the sovereign's aggrandizement. All 
the homage rendered to God has been his due, and has 
added nothing to him which was not his in his own right; 
and has moreover conduced to the servant's highest well- 
being in the consummation of his own excellence and 
dignity. In all this highest service and God's approba- 
tion for it, it is his to thank God for the privilege of life 
and action under such a government, not for God to 
thank him for having performed his part so well in it. 
He has done to God only what he ought to have done in 
equity, and has no claim beyond the approbation already 
given. God has his claim to perpetual gratitude, that 
he gave the subject his being and continues it under 
such an administration; the subject has no claims in 
equity for his piety, that have not already been cancelled 
in the Divine favor. 

Complete piety is thus perpetually a legal heaven ; a 
full reward of bliss to all its worshippers ; the highest 
heaven to which an angel can ascend ; and in that hea- 
ven spontaneous praise and gratitude must ever flow on 
as due to God, and no arresting of the onward stream of 
thanksgiving can occur, as if sometimes God must recip- 
rocate and the tide of gratitude flow back from him to 
his pious worshippers. That current of heavenly praise 
can never set but in one direction, even among the throng 
of angel and archangel ; flowing out from each worship- 
ping spirit perpetually toward the throne, and received 
and absorbed by Him who sitteth upon it, as his righteous 
due forever and ever. 

28 



THQi thsM leading pnncipleB, which must ever deter- 
aune ttie prooen of an actminigtratioa of God'B govern- 
mgttt fak jastiM, ire hare BuiScieDt for our direction, ia 
Hm Hfi^&Btiiaa to any assumed eystem of religion, to 
dtode irttat u of God, and wh&t k some profane inren- 
tion or BporioQB addition from man. The jx^rticular 
AriH* id a r^e^°°' trbich should be inculcated in an 
whl^Bintian of pure justice, must bo made out from 
4* oomMpdipaPta given, and ^^'hich are no part of a 
^jlteoBtfuMnl Science; but the principles by which we 
ipBit detomme die divinity of such a religion ate above 
l|td« mffiomfly pliun. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE PBOCESS OF THE DIYINB ABMINI6TBATI0N IN GRAOE. 

Let it be remarked here in general, that ethical science 
is purely a system of ends. Pure Morality has its ulti- 
nmte end in the excellency of man's rational spirit, and 
constrains in duty for the sake of highest worthiness alone. 
But in other directions, other ends may be perceived 
which it may be important to attain, but which may 
never be pursued in conflict with the ultimate end of 
moraUty. The determination how such ends may be 
attained in consistency with morality, brings them all 
within the province of Ethical Philosophy. 

Freedom is another end than morahty, but fireedom 
may not be sustained at the expense of virtue. State 
authority, le^lating for freedom's sake, must conform to 
pure morality ; and the determination how this may be 
so e&cted, brings the whole science of jurifi^rudence as 
a system of ends in freedom, also within the province of 
Moral Philosophy. 

And so also is piety another end than morality, yet 
must not piety be promoted in any conflict with virtue. 
The Divine authority in the end of piety must accord 
with pure moraUty, and the determination how this may 
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be, Iniiigi reli|^ as tndj as janpmde&ee widun die 
ptovmee of Moral FhDosc^j. 

And tlus holds tnie, not oolj m flielXraie admimsbft- 
iioii of jostieey bat oqnallj so m God's adnmustraiioii of 
gnoe. Tins contemplates man as condemned by ibe 
law of josiicey and hopeless of all restCHration to piety 
and finror by flie mere action of law, and seeks oat n 
way of restoration and pardon fcr flie nmunr, and flraa 
keeps folly in view flie end of piety. Bat fliese pmi- 
aons of grace may in no way contrmTene monfilj, and 
the detonninaliQn how grace may preyail in consistansy 
with an die claims of eqoity , brings the Christian sehenie 
of Bedemplifln, still in the end of piety, witinn flm pn>- 
TOice of Moral PUIosophy. 

AH systems of ends most hannoniw with moiaEtyy and 
thos an come irithin Moral Science. 

We now take np the Divine AdnnmstraJiQn in Grace, 
and seek to determine how it must proceed in order to 
a complete conformity with pure morality ; and in order 
to apprehend the difficulty, and notwithstanding which, 
the practicability, also, of such determined accordance, 
we shall need here to recapitulate and bring under one 
view our past conclusions. 

We have already seen how authority stands in com- 
plete conformity with morality. Sovereignty must have 
a righteous foundation in its inherent qualifications for 
governing, and must then go out within the lines of its 
own righteous jurisdiction, and in this view authority 
itself will bind the conscience. The man will degrade 
his rationality, and act unworthy of himself as a spiritual 
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being, if he violate the mandates of righteous authority. 
But authority is not needed simply in pure morality. 
That is obedience for virtue's sake alone. The sole con- 
straint is highest spiritual worthiness, and neither reward 
nor penalty can come in as any coercion in the fulfilment 
of moral duty. Other ends than morality are, however, 
found important. Man must live in society, and society, 
through its interacting choices, becomes an organic com- 
munity known as a state, and the choices of each must 
be constrained in harmony with the highest freedom of 
choice in the whole, and hence the public freedom bo- 
comes an important end to be attained, and which can 
only be subserved by authority. If the selfish will not 
be restrained by purely moral considerations, then it is 
perfectly in conformity with pure morality that the state 
should restrain them, for its freedom's sake, by pains and 
penalties. Obedience from mere legality does not make 
the citizen virtuous, it only answers the end of freedom 
and preserves in political innocence. For freedom's 
sake, authority may righteously act, and constrain by 
pains and penalties. 

So, again, man is dependent and helpless. In his very 
constitution he finds the need for an absolute ground of 
trust and confidence — an all-perfect Being whom he 
may revere and adore. No conformity to all the claims 
of pure morality, as found in the imperatives which a 
knowledge of his rational being awakens, can satisfy these 
higher wants of his religious being. When the being of 
this absolute God is recognized, there is apprehended at 
once, in his perfections, a valid ground for righteous 

28* 
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•oterdigity, and a need Oat hb anO^^ 
flieae xelii^oiis susoeptibiBtiea of man'a T>dng ahonld go 
oal in pioos servioe and homage. The eanetions to hk 
oommandmenli indicate Ui regnd fir pieij and Ui ab- 
lionrenioe of^impiety, and flieae an deogned to indnee 
obedBenee fix»n the cocdial ^qpidbailioii and lovaof Jnat 
aoeh a being. Snbh oott rtcai nt firam ooaqilete loyaltjr ia 
alone pieij. Not aa n hireling or n libfe, but aobfy 
iridi n Iqyal, tnietiDg, loving heart, doea aDynbedienea 
aatiify the Divine law. Legality may aabaarre pobBe 
freedom, but not pieij ; complete loydtj onfy om atand 
in Qod's df^t Ihia makea more than ibe l^(jbB8t 
iforlbinefli of the man, viewed in the fhlfilmeiEk of aU ibe 
dafana of hie ntiooal quit ekiie ; even Ibe faUhnent of 
aUlbecdumt of hie relig^ooa being, in obedienoe toaa 
abeolnte eoveragn firom love. Inaanrach aa man now 
knows himaelf to be more than eUucal, even a re^gjooa 
being, so his very morality demands of him that he 
should fulfil the claims of that higher nature and obey 
Grod from love to him. A Divine government may thus 
righteously use authority for the end of highest pety. 

But the next step brings with it great difficulty of 
explication. The administration of justice is precisely 
adapted, in the Divine government, to every claim of 
pure morality, ^e law and its sanctions are exactiy 
adapted to reveal the character of God, and throw the 
strongest influence upon man to induce obedience and 
worship fix)m pure loyalty, and thus in the highest degree 
promote piety. But this administration has Med to 
secure universal piety. Multitudes are not loyal, but 
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rebellious. The best goyemment, that could be admin- 
istered in the end of piety, has proved inefficient ; and 
now, can any new provision be nmde consistent with pure 
moralitj? Should not this administration of justice go 
on, blessing all the pious that it may, and punishing all 
the impious that it must ? So, I suppose, all finite intelli- 
gence must have affirmed. 

The strongest objections to the Christian plan of 
redemption apply just at this point. Among others less 
profound is the weighty difficulty felt by Kant, in view- 
ing Christianity as having a common end wifli morality. 
If Christianity be judged in reference to the sole end of 
pure morality, then is the difficulty insuperable. For no 
motive may be allowed except the pure love of virtue, 
and any introduction of substitution and atonement is 
immoral. The kindness of benevolent sacrifice may 
demand gratitude and love from the beneficiaries, but 
this cannot be accepted for the pure love of virtue. Ko 
pure love of virtue in the substitute can stand for others, 
nor be vicarious for theirs, for pure morality demands 
personal virtue. An acceptance of any thing else is the 
subversion of immutable right, and could only reflect at 
once immorality and unrighteousness upon any govern- 
ment that should tolerate it. 

An ingenious philosophical explanation is then attempt- 
ed by Kant, by which Grod may ethically accept one who 
has sinned, and who must ever be imperfect, but it 
admits of no substitution. An Ideal of perfect humanity, 
he supposes, may induce to the adoption of sentiments 
leading to our inutation of it, and these sentiments as 
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onm&dMi of tiia old .man, and Urn peipotMt||d^.itt ite 
pecpetaal wiBingnow of die new man dial dmajliiwdM 

die groimd oi bope for oomplet^ juedfioadon. !EUi ia 
Kanf a Chwpd aeoer£iig to pbe ediMu 

But audi a qpnrioas Chrisdan dteorj, aa neeeiiaqr to 
ezplun awaj die intrindc immorality of tiie Soriptore 

atonement from the point of view taken, finds no occasion 
from the true point of view, viz. : that the end of God's 
government is piety, not morality. Benevolent suflFering 
may promote love, and even kindle it anew, if ]ost ; and 
thus secure obedience through complete loyalty. This, 
not pure morality, is the end of God's government, and 
readily admits of Christian substitution. But this gra- 
cious administration owes still to morality the securing 
of two distinct results. One is, tiie restoration to loyalty 
of so many of the lost as shall compensate for the provi- 
sion made ; the other, the confirmation of the Divine 
authority in the pioua regard of all the obedient, at least 
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as effectuaUj in the grace of redemption as could have 
been done in the justice of penal execution. All through 
the Divine administration, either in justice or grace, the 
grand end is the highest piety in consistency with right- 
eousness : and thus the authority of sovereignty must be 
sustained on the one hand, and in such a manner as shall 
most strongly constrain to piety consistentiy with morality 
on the other. In the gracious administration, the autiio- 
rity of the old administration must still stand, though 
given up as the way of securing piety ; and higher influ- 
ences to love and loyal obedience must be brought in, 
securing the return to allegiance of many who would oth- 
erwise have remained incorrigible in their rebellion. 
Without each of these, the end of piety and the claim 
of morality cannot be sustained. We have thus to deter- 
mine the process of a gracious administration, with these 
two results in view : 

How Divine authority may be sustained ? 

How stronger motives to loyalty may be iniroduced ? 




CHAPTER V. 



Tint PKOOUB w Tira DivnrE ADMnnsTBATios of sbacr 

FOR scaTAiNma autuoritt. 
TnE administration of juBtice failing in its end by tbe aa 
of tlio subjects, and a new admioistratjon of grace intro- 
duced with provisions for recovering the smner to piety 
ftnd tlie Divine favor, it is yet necessary that the autiio- 
rity which instituted and administered the old govern- 
ment of justice should still bo respected and revered. 
That was a righteous government, conformed in all its 
parts to evory moral claim, and thus worthy of everlast^ 
in^ appi-obation. The same sovereign still reigns over 
the same sabjects, and only changes his administration, 
M in the changed circumstances by Eon he mnst, in order 
to atUin the nnchanged end of piety ; and thus both for 
the conviction of righteous condemnation, and also &r 
the Bustiuning the righteous olums to repentance and 
oonfeasion of the sin committed, the authority of the old 
form of government must, in all its claims, be fully sua- 
tuned as having been wholly righteous and valid. Some 
t^ the prindples which must be recognised in the process 
of the admtiu8trala(m of grace, fbr eSectdng this vindicar 
tKKi of authority, will here be given, and which most so 
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far determine, on ethical grounds, how the new adminis- 
tration must be executed. 

1. The principle of positive authority must heperpet- 
uated. The very end of piety demanded under the old 
administration, that laws should be given in wluch no 
reason could be seen from the nature of the case, but 
which rested their whole constraint for obedience upon 
God's authority alone. Nothing could so effectuafly cul- 
tivate confidence and dependence upon God, and love to 
his supremacy, as the throwing of the subject upon the 
sole sentiment of loyalty, and demanding prompt obedi- 
ence where no other reason was given than that, ^' thus 
saiili the Lord." But tmder the new administration, 
there is even a stronger claim for this from the same 
source. Especially as a sinner, does the man's whole 
interest in a reli^ous experience turn upon his confidence 
in his sovereign, and demand such influences as shall 
best inspire with faith and love. Precepts, resting upon 
God's authority solely, must still be ^ven. 

But more particularly is this required, in order that 
the gracious admimstration may in no manner weaken 
the authority of that in justice. There is an ethical 
claim, in wluch it behooves God for his own consistency 
of character, not in his grace by any means to seem to 
discard his authority in justice. If the gracious admini- 
stration have no precepts resting solely on authority, 
against which the sin and rebellion of the subject in the 
former administration was directed, it would necessarily 
be deemed a relinquishment of the whole principle of 
positive authority, and stand out as a fair implication, 
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and tacit admission that Grod had grown wise by experi- 
ence, and now saw the inexpediency of introducing again 
that principle which had been the occasion of so much 
disaster in the former method of le^slation. No such 
implication may at all be tolerated, and hence the 
gracious le^lation will also include the principle of 
posidve authority. The end of pieiy, consistency with 
moraUty, and especially the vindication of Divine author- 
ity under the old administration, all demand it. 

2. The penalty of law miist not be remitted except an 
Mome ground of equivalent substitution. The design of 
the gracious administration is to restore the onner to 
piety and the Divine favor. In some way, therefore, it 
must contemplate the remission of penalty. The infli(>- 
tion of penalty is, essentially, the manifestation of Divine 
displeasure. The very element, which ^ves to penal 
evil all its sting, is that it carries to the conscience the 
conviction of God's abhorrence and displeasure. Penalty, 
thus, must in some way be removed, or the Divine favor 
cannot be restored, since restoration to favor would be 
the annihilation of that very element which made the 
evil to be penal. 

As penalty itself cannot be endured, and grace 
prevail ; and as penalty cannot be discarded, and leave 
the Divine authority without any sanction, some other 
sanction must come into its place. The sinner is to be 
freed from penalty ; no other being can bear it for him, 
inasmuch as the very essence of penalty is Divine dis- 
pleasure against the sinner punished, and no suffering 
by another than the sinner can have this ingredient 
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of Divine displeasure ; therefore something not punish- 
ment, but which other than it is yet to take the place of 
it some substitute for it is yet to be provided. 

And this substitute for penalty must be fully equivalent 
for it, and sustain all the ends which it was designed to 
subserve as well as the full penalty inflicted would do. 
The penalty was meant to be an adequate expression of 
the sovereign's wiU, manifestmg how much he was 
pleased with piety and displeased with impiety; and 
unless he designs to retract that manifestation of his will, 
and discard the equity and validity of the authority 
which has gone out in his legislation, he must put some- 
thing of at least equal efficacy for that end in its place, 
and for the sake of which the penalty may be remitted. 
Anything not a full equivalent would so far impeach the 
sovereign's consistency, as manifesting formerly too 
much regard to authority, or now too littie, and which 
would itself be fatal to all authority as convicting it of 
immorality. 

3. The estimate of this vicarious equivalent must be 
made simply in reference to the end of 'piety. The Di- 
vine administration is not in the end of morality, nor of 
freedom, but solely of piety. We are not at all to look 
here for that which will subserve the ends of morality or 
of civil polity, but solely the interests of religion in secur- 
ing piety. If we were to seek for any substitution in 
pure morality, we should be at once stopped in its incon- 
sistency. The constraint in morality is the pure love of 
virtue, in the worthiness of character which gbedience 
secures ; and the alternative to this is that which alone 

29 
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can be called penalty m pure moraKty — my own unwor- 
thmess and sense of moral degradation in my immoraliiy . 
Here, no substitute for the penalty is conceivable ; for 
conscious disapprobation and debasement are as neces- 
sary for my vicious action, as conscious approbation and 
dignity are for my virtuous action. Such penalty neither 
can be, nor ought to be changed. Any substitution 
here would be an ethical absurdity. We suppose no 
such change ; we carefully discriminate, and attempt to 
introduce no such substitution. Morality can admit of 
no changes of duty nor of penalty ; of no expiation nor 
atonement. 

When we seek for remission of punishment in civil 
government, all we need is something to sustain the sove- 
reign authority, in the interests of public freedom, as 
well as the penalty, and which may readily be taken 
from various sources, and righteous commutations of 
punishment, and pardons of criminals, eflFected with no 
detriment to the commonwealth. Substitution for human 
penalties need only to be estimated in the interests of 
that freedom, which they were designed to sustain. 

But the end of piety demands that all substitution be 
estimated solely in its own light, and for the sustaining 
of authority as bearing upon religious interest. The 
penalty may have been the best possible sanction to law 
in its original enactment, and sustained the ends of piety 
as, under mere law, nothing else could ; but, when law 
has been broken and piety become lost, if there is any 
substitute which will then sustain law and subserve piety 
as well as the penalty, it may be taken. But in estimat- 
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ing what it must be that is equivalent, the end in view 
must not be as if it were in pure morality, nor as if it 
were in civil polity, but solely in the end of religion as 
sustained in the authority of the divine government. We 
shall be greatly assisted in a righteous estimate of the 
Christian atonement, when we have accurately distin- 
guished the sole end whi<;h it can or ought to subserve. 

4. All hope of restoration to the Divine favor must 
rest on the ground of (Ms e^valent svhstitute. Were it 
supposable that more than one thing could be an adequate 
substitution, yet the fact that one had been instituted 
must necessarily exclude all oiliers. It is the sovereign's 
prerogative to affix sanctions to law, and when penalty is 
to be remitted through a substitution, the same considera- 
tions must make it the prerogative of the sovereign to fix 
the substitute. Both penalty and substitute are designed 
as adequate expressions of his will, and he alone is com- 
petent to settle what shall precisely express lus regard 
for piety. K the sovereign has not ratified the substitute 
in Ids own appointment, there is no validity in it, and no 
confidence to be put upon it ; and if he has ratified a spe- 
cific substitute, no confidence may be placed on any other. 
God cannot righteously permit the sinner to determine 
what substitute he will rest his confidence upon, any more 
than he may penmt the sinner to choose what penalty he 
will consent to suffer. The penalty must be of Ood's im- 
posing, and the substitute must be of Gt)d's instituting ; 
and the sinner who presumes to rest his hope on any 
other, must forfeit all the advantages offered in the gra- 
cious adnunistration. His presumption, in putting his 
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own in the {Oace of God's roToaled sulMfitato for the 
penalijt most reaDj aggravate his oondemnalioD, and 
angnent the ezeoated penally* 

AH penances, ritoal observanoes, set^ri^teooa imposi* 
tions and sobetitalions of any kind for the one grand Bob- 
stitate of God's providing, most be not cdLj vam but 
truly beaTonrptOTddng. Wemnatseeinthatsiibfltitate 
God's own ezpreanon of fiMSng, or we get no sanction to 
bis law, nor support finr bis anifaoritj, and of eonne no- 
tbing lAiob oo^t to stand instead of tbe HteraDy eze- 
oated penally. 

6. Same numifeitalim qf the IHume dUpleagure 
mu9t &s madB agakut sm, ^Mle Aa probaiim m graee 
i$ frogn99mg. Tbe old penalty is fbriMnne, and 
patienoe spares the condemned omier. A new trial on 
tbe fixiting of grace bas oomnenoed, and if tiiis trial 
erentoate in reformation and return to pioos loyalty, tiie 
old penally is to be wholly abrogated, and the reformed 
sinner received into everlasting favor. 

But i^hile ibis delay lasts to ^ve space for a new trial, 
and holds back the stroke of the old penalty, it is due to 
(}od's authority, and demanded in the end of piety, that 
God keep up some manifested displeasure against the 
offence which has subverted the end of the old adminis- 
tration. It will not be the execution of the old penalty, 
for that is held in abeyance ; but it will be some form 
of suffering, in a curse which will mark his displeasure 
agmst the sin, and at the sadie time conform to the 
ends of recovery in the gracious administration. It will 
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serve as a discipline, and not stand out as a vindictive 
retribution. 

This may come as some curse upon the ground, or 
upon man himself in his sentient being, which shall last 
through all the generations of the spared race, and under 
-which the creation shall groan and travail in pain from 
the beginning of sin onwards. The displeasure of God, 
and his abhorrence of the .old iniquity, may terribly admo- 
nish the subjects of grace, through their whole life of suf> 
fering and bereavement and sickness and final death of 
the body ; yet it will not be in the penal infliction of 
judgment without mercy, but a severe discipline in mer- 
cy, so that all may remember the great fact, that God 
terribly abhors sin even while he makes provision to par- 
don it, and waits for his spared subjects to turn from it. 
He chastises as a father ; he admonishes as a teacher ; 
but he does not yet punish as a sovereign judge and exe- 
cutioner. He waits to be gracious, though his waiting 
is amid all the severe but salutary discipline which is 
designed to bring back to piety. 

In all the above principles, the new administration will 
keep the vindication of the Divine authority out perma- 
nently before mankind, for the end of highest piety. 
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fan rEDCBSs nr a GRAoors ADxrusTRijios bt wmcs 

STROXOEB DfFLCBSCES TO LOTALTS ABE flIVEN. 
Ves old administnttion of justice failed of its end in Be- 
4tting piety, and the new administration is introduced 
tit the end of restoring multitudes to piety. There is 
as reason for thb change of adnunistration from justice 
to grace, if the latter cannot secure the einner's retura 
Ikt loyalty. But surely all sucli results may veil be 
itemed hopeless, if in the now administration there 1: 
not pro^nsioQ made for higher motives and stronger influ- 
«Bces to lore and obedience, than the old administration 
exhibited and exerted. That ^ed to secore perpetu- 
ated piety, thoQ^ be^pnning in loyalty ; the same mea- 
■ore of infla^use cannot, therefore, be deemed adeqn&ta 
to restore and confirm p.ety, in subjects already rebel- 
Hooa. 

There is, then, an etJiical clum, if a gracions adminia- 
bation be introduced, that it shall provide stronger influ- 
ences to jaety than the <dd administration presented. 
That gave as strong an exhibition of the Borereign's 
regard to piety as justice could secure, but the fiiilure 
of that may ^re occaeioQ for presenting new and higher 
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motives than could at first have been possible. Such 
occasions for subsequent higher gracious influences fore- 
seen, justified the introduction of the first form of adnun- 
istration, though it was well known to Omniscience that 
its introduction would be followed by the failure of its 
own direct end. But now in the introduction of the gra- 
cious le^slation, the wisdom and consistency of the sove- 
reign can be vindicated in no other manner, than by 
introducing means of greater influence. The form of 
government ought not to change, if the interests of piety 
can gain nothing. 

We need, thus, to determine how the end of Divine 
legislation in piety may be reached, through a more effi- 
cacious process than any administration of justice could 
supply. The form of justice must first be taken, after- 
wards grace may come in, and be more effective in the 
application of the following higher motives. 

1. The benevolence manifested in the substitution 
itself. In the administration of justice every command 
and sanction was in full conformity with morality, and 
thus all its motives to piety fairly appealed to the con- 
science of the subject. Every sinner, therefore, knows 
his desert of punishment, and that its infliction would be 
righteous. But if just at the pdnt when the arm is 
uplifted to strike the terrible blow so consciously deserv- 
ed, the sovereign at his own expense effects a way for 
deliverence and arrests the descending stroke of the exe- 
cutioner, nothing can appeal more forcibly to the sinner 
to^ repent and return to loyalty, than this meltmg kind- 
ness in the breast of offended sovereignty. The stem- 
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MM oT uthority chuigm to compassion, and the ren- 
oeaiKM of •OTervigntjr relapses into tlie moat benovolcnt 
regud, before tbo <^jc« of the rebek ttiemselves. The; 
•M j]| Mooted, a pUu wIikIi fnllj snstams bis own autbo- 
ritj and majesty, and which also includes the reforma- 
tion, pardon and restoration of the guiltj ; and in tbia 
benevolence tbere Ia altogether a stronger influence to 
melt and reclaim the guilty, tbuD in all the terrible pre- 
paration for the full execution of the legal penally. 

Hero is ^0 yearning heart of kindnesa ; the tender- 
nt'M of a father ; and it works more powerfully upon the 
obdurate heart and the Btubbora will of the rebel, to melt 
to love and recover to loyalty, than all the frowns and 
vindictive penal retributions of offended sovereignty. 

2, Tk* infiuenee of patience. In a government of 
justice there is no place for patience. This is delay of 
infliction, when the penalty has been Incurred ; and sncb 
delay is injustice, unless some substitute for penalty be 
preBent«d. On the ground of an adequate substitutioQ, 
patience may endure even to long-euffering. And 8uch 
delay of penal infliction not merely ^ves time for reflec- 
tion, and the workmg of conviction and self-condemna- 
tion in the experience of the sinner, but it is itself a 
strong motive to break off &om a course of taa, which 
haa already exhausted so much of the Divine forbear- 
ance. The reflection, that Divine long-suffering has 
been so much abused, is a motive of growing inten^ty 
to abuse no longer, but to confess and return and seek 
reconciliation. 
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A wicked heart may use the occasion of patience to 
sin the more determinedly, and " because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore, 
it may be the more fully set to do evil.'' But this is a 
gross perversion and resistance of its natural influence. 
The proper tendency is to shame for the long abuse, and 
a discontinuance of it ; and this must be resisted by a 
more desperate stubbornness of will, in order to be over- 
borne and discarded. " The goodness of God leadeth 
to repentance," and especially goodness in the form of 
patient delay of deserved punishment ; and that heart 
must be desperately wicked, which takes advantage of 
the very kindness that spares, to sin the more determi- 
nedly against it, 

3. The influence of offered pardon. A conviction of 
utter hopelessness in sin induces sullen despair or malig- 
nant recklessness. A state of mind is induced which 
will not admit of the salutary reflection of ill-desert and 
well-merited retribution. The agony of present punish- 
ment, and the fearful looking for of more fiery indigna- 
tion, drives oflF all the preliminary conditions of reforma- 
tion, and shuts out the considerations which might lead 
to a return of piety and loyal subjection. Hopelessness 
in sin paralyzes all effort to escape from it. 

But an administration of grace at once throws the light 
of hope upon the sinner's condition. The way is open 
to return to loyalty, and receive an entire amnesty for 
the past and perpetual favor for the future. Such an 
offer of pardon, seen to be both consistent and sincere, is 
an affecting motive to come in confession, to ask for it. 
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b« iMcle to apeik, that God desires piety in his sabjects 
iritli ft ibMiglh cf feeling commensurate with all the re- 
mgd pnauaed, and that he bates impiety proportioned 
to aD flw penalty threatened. And nhen the sin LaA 
bMo mmnntted and the penalty incurred, the execution 
ct lUa panaUj in the viow of &1I hia subjects, whether 
bba£att or nbelfiouB, is simply the confirmation of this 
ngard, in precisely this degree of intensity. The 
infliotod penally only confirms the precise degree of feel- 
ing flzprsMed fai SiG threatened penaJty. 

Mweover, wliile the actual infliction gives no aug- 
' Banted mamftstaUion of God's abhorrence of impiety 
btrrond Hie wi^afLl threatening, so also this infliction 
can tarry ila inflQcnce for piety only to the spectator 
laid not to tbe mlVerer. To the sinner punished, it ia 
irra^t iri&oat mercy. It is whoUy vindictive and not 
£ecipHnary. It may avail to restrain others from rebel- 
lion, but can secore no reformation in the punished sin- 
ner biroaelf. As penal, it ia not God's manifestation of 
strong feeing for the sinner's recovery, inasmuch as that 
is already a foregone conclusion and hopeless of all real- 
ization in justice. He is treated as wholly incorri^ble, 
and the Judgment inflicted ia in no expectation of repent- 
' ance and restoration, but as a vindication of anthoritjr in 
the end of piety on the behalf of others. 

But in the provisions of grace, where the manifeata- 
tion is given that God himself makes sacrifices for the 
sinner's return, to just the extent of the manifested sacri> 
fice in the eabatitution, does Glod angment the expression 
of lua regard for petjr above what is exhibited in the 
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penalty ; and this not merely before those subjects who 
have remained loyal, but before and directly in behalf 
of the guilty themselves. He really ^magnifies" his 
law, in augmenting the expression of his regard for piety 
more than the penalty threatened or inflicted could ; -and 
this in the most melting and effective method possible, by 
his own sacrifice for the sinner's redemption. God thus 
commends his love to the lost, and in this ^ves the highest 
possible influence for loyalty. " Herein is love, not that 
we first loved God, but that he first loved us." 

And this influence is made to reach over the whole 
Divine government, in its augment-ed force towards imi- 
versal loyalty. The already loyal see here the feelings 
of the sovereign towards piety, with a strength and ten- 
derness, that no penal infliction could ever manifest ; and 
the guilty themselves have the most affectmg appeal pos- 
sible, to cease at once from aQ rebellion to so much love, 
and become the loyal worshippers and servants of their 
rightful Lord again. And thence onward, when restored 
to piety and favor, the influence of this sacriflpe in their 
redemption lasts, and stimulates their obedience in love 
and their songs of praise for eternity. The feelings of 
God, shining through all the scene of prepared and ac- 
cepted substitution, act on the imiverse of moral beings 
in favor of pious loyalty, as no legal exhibitions of the 
Divine justice could ever equal. 

6. New institiUiona of ritual observances. For the 
cultivation of piety, it behooves the Divine lawgiver, by 
positive enactments, to institute religious ordinances and 
ritual observances, by which the method of approach to 
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God Bball be rej^ated, and tho general order of Divine 
worsliip promoted. This would be ethically required 
imder an administratiou in justiee, and atiU more eape- 
ciall; under an administration of grace. As a sinner, 
man will be leas able to order his manner of approach to 
tho Deity acceptably, without Divine direction than when 
holy. Many things might aocm to discourage and pei-- 
Iiapa forbid approach to God by the sinner, did not God 
Idmiielf iuvit« to it and direct ua the manner that he 
would accept it. 

A system of lugislation in grace must thus continue 
positive regulations in many things, and direct in refers 
enco to the times and tho order of worship, and also es- 
tablijth positive institutions, bearing upon the general cul- 
ture of piety and tho religious instruction and discipline 
of its subjecU. The manner of the sinner's approach to 
God, must necessarily differ from that which was per- 
mitted to him in his holiness, and all ritual obserrances 
must be modified from the nature of the substitutioD 
which is made vicarious for penalty, and new regulations 
from God must determine all these modifications. 

They may be anticipated as of two varieties ; such as 
are designed to prepare the fallen race to apprehend and 
receive the new administration in its clearness and com- 
pleteness, and such as are adapted to build them up oa 
the foundation of the substitution when actually laid and 
clearly apprehended. The first will be tyfdcal and sym- 
bolical, teaching through shadows which foretoken the 
coming substance ; and these will be multiphed, partiou~ 
l&r and precise, according to the datknese of the humaa 
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mind and its incapacity to directly apprehend spiritual 
realities. The second will be more direct, simple and 
spiritual, teaching the very nature and principles of the 
new dispensation, and corresponding openly to the plain 
doctrines and duties of the Gospel system. One will be 
temporary, and only as a schoolmaster to teach what is 
coming ; the other will last to the consummation, and be 
adapted to the open vision of the things in the new cove- 
nant, with all its promises and duties. 

And now all these ordinances of grace will have a 
higher meaning, and a stronger influence for piety, than 
any of the institutions of the old administration of jus- 
tice. All the ritual observances will embody those affect- 
ing manifestations of love and mercy which are con- 
tained in the plan of substitution, and will thus hold con- 
stantly forth to view the deeper regard for piety ex- 
pressed in the sacrifice the sovereign makes, and thus 
the stronger motive to bring the rebel back to loyalty. 
Some, as the Sabbath, may belong to both dispensations ; 
but in that of grace it will be made to have a higher im- 
port, and speak of sacrifice and substitution, and not 
merely of creation and providential supervision. Others, 
will be wholly new ; organizing the body of reclaimed 
believers and worshippers, bringing them into visible 
communion and fellowship, and giving to them all, ^' one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism." In all ways, the 
new ordinances will throw upon the heart a tenderer in- 
fluence to soften, and sweeter to win the sinner again to 
duty ; and all conspire to hold the reclaimed in perpetual 
loyalty, beyond what all the force of law and justice 
could accomplish. 



CHAPTER VII. 



GRAND RESULTS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF AN ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF GRACE. 

SOMB neceasarjr conclosioiis, resulting from the proviaons 
in an administration of grace, stand oat as permanent 
ethical principles, and which should be here concisely 
stated. 

1. The prineiple$ of grace do not Bvbvert those of 
justice^ Legislation most commence with positive instar 
tntions, and ordinances for piety on the ground of justice. 
(ii^aoo can onlv come in, when justice has failed in secur- 
ing ]vr|>otnal lovalty. The higher influences can only 
bo intnxlnooiU »hon the sanctions of law have been pro- 
^-H^nndod, the precept violated, and the penalty incurred. 

But raorality forbids that the substitution for penalty, 
and the provisions for reclaiming to loyalty, should sub- 
wtt equity and justice. No means for reclaiming to 
|\ioty may conflict with immutable morality and right- 
<H>usness. With these claims of morality the administra- 
^<^ of justice fully accorded, and thus no gracious pro- 
\wM^s can subvert the old administration. Its principles 
m*o fi^revor ethically soiuid and valid, and its subversion 
!^ rifi ^i<?^ imjH)^bility. The Divine government may 
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change its process from justice to grace, but may never 
deny its valid authority in either. The sovereign may 
change his throne and scepter, but in taking the throne 
and scepter of grace, he does not demolish, but only for 
the occasion leaves unoccupied, those of justice. The 
old administration is not subverted, the new is only on 
occasion substituted for it. All antinomian conclusions 
are wholly precluded, by the true apprehension of the 
equivalent substitation in grace. 

2. The incorriffible sinner, under grace, is left to a 
^^ sorer punishment J^ The penalty in justice has been 
held back in the provisions of grace, that there might be 
an opportunity for a new trial and discipline in the end 
of piety. The whole reason and aim of the new adminis- 
tration is recovery to loyalty, and confirming all who are 
loyal. At no time has it released any subject from the 
obligations of perpetual allegiance, or withdrawn ulti- 
mately the old penalty, if a return to allegiance is not 
gained. 

If then, in any case, this provision of mercy through 
an equivalent substitution fail to reclaim, the whole pro- 
vision is made useless ; the substitute wholly discarded ; 
and the subject continues, by his own stubbornness, still 
under the old penalty. The new provision profits nothing 
to him, without a return to piety. But this old penalty 
does not now stand incurred as when the sin was solely 
against law. There is the superadded guilt of mercy 
rejected, grace despised, God's sacrifice reproached and 
dishonored. The impiety is far more daring and obsti- 
nate, than that which slights God's will as expressed 

30* 
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only in kb law. The ccmdemnatioii most in the same 
way be aggravated. The impiety is greatly aogmented, 
and thus, ethically, the ultimate poniahment is propor- 
tionally enhanced. 

8. The one plan of gracious sidstUutian must pre- 
clude all further gracious interposition. We have seen 
that there may be equivalent substitution for penalty, 
but we now show that there can be no new substitution 
for the rejected vicarious substitute. An adequate sab- 
stitution for penalty involves principles, which must 
make that one exclusive and ultimate. Penalty for 
pety's sake, may not be transmuted for something which 
may itself have its substitute. In the one sacrifice of 
God rejected, there ^'remaineth no more sacrifice for 
•in ;*' for such tampering with both justice and grace 
would take away all veneration for either, and render aU 
reclaiming of the sinner, and confirming of the righteous, 
the nioro hopeless. Mercy would become a weakness, 
ami ^nice capricious, and the plan to reclaim would 
do tout its own end by destroying all its influence for 
jnoty, anil directly encouraging delay and perseverance 
in tnuia»^rosslon. 

One plan of substitution, both on the ground of the 
naturt* oF the sacrifice and of the influence upon piety, 
must exhaust the gracious provisions of sovereignty, and 
oxohhlo all further overtures of reconciliation. An ethi 
oal barrier would lie against more than one equivalent 
substitution for legiU penalty, inasmuch as both justice 
and gmoo would be thus degraded. 
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4. It must secure the permanent piety of the reclaimed. 
Mercy should not rejoice against judgment, only to have 
judgment again triumph over mercy. If God had not 
foreseen the results which might be secured by such gra- 
cious interposition, there would have been no wisdom in 
bringing in the gracious administration. K it did not 
secure that many should become again loyal, it would 
have behooved him not to have introduced it. The end 
of piety would not thus have been promoted, but hindered. 

And if the perpetuation of such reformed sinners in 
their loyalty were not secured, and their voluntary 
service of God henceforth a certainty to God, the same 
ethical regard to his own excellency must have prevented 
the entering on an expedient for piety's sake, which it 
was foreseen would only at last mock the mercy that had 
adopted it. 

Such are the leading Principles of all Divine le^sla- 
tion; the specific Duties^ which might be determined 
from them, are better found in the revealed command* 
ments divinely proclaimed. 
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PARENTAL CxOVERNMENT, 



CHAPTER I. 



THE FAMILY. 

Under the head of Authority is put last Family Oovem- 
ment, because it combines in itself both the legality and 
loyalty which are distributively in civil and divine legis- 
lation, and is on that account better examined after attend- 
ing to them, though its end is preliminary and prepara- 
tory to them both. 

By the Family is meant those habitually resident in 
the same dwelling ; including parents, children and ser- 
vants. It is the most important institution in the social 
being of any community. It is in many respects the 
ft)un(lation of the state, and the source of that nurture 
and discipline which is to prepare for the duties of this 
life and the retributions of eternity. 

The Family is itself a distinct organic community hav- 
ing within itself its own separate rights, wants and inte- 
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rests; its own authority, polity and duties; and society 
is not so much an aggregation of individuals, as a com- 
position of many distinct families of blended sympathies 
and dependencies. The parents, as the social head of 
the family, have the right of authority, and the children 
and servants are in their respective stations the subjects 
of this domestic polity. 

The parental right to authority is not constituted in 
the simple fact of the parental relation, but in the quali- 
fications from maturity of wisdom, natural affection, dig- 
nity and honor, which is relatively in the parent, and 
which best secure the attainment of the ends of family 
government. If the parent be quite intellectually imbe- 
cile, or very morally depraved, the government of the 
household should come under a different guardianship. 
But ordinarily the characteristics of the parental relation 
indicate the possession of those attributes, which will best 
attain the ends of domestic authority. 

The end of parental authority is two-fold, and designed 
to fit the subjects of it for the two respective governments 
imder which it ultimately issues them — the Oivil and 
the Divine legislation. The parent stands to the child, 
in an important respect, both as the state and as God. 
The ma^trate and the Deity both govern the child 
through the parent, in early years especially almost 
wholly so ; and the parent is directly responsible both 
to the state and to God for the administration of the en- 
flre domestic polity, as it bears ultimately upon these two 
sovereignties under which the family subjects are soon to 
be introduced. The fulfilment of the duties, in the end 
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of one, will not compensate for any neglect, in those 
which relate to the end of the other. The nortore which 
tndns for God will, it is true, also prepare for the state, 
inasmuch as a loyal subject of God's government will 
necessarily be a good citizen, but God will excuse no 
parent, who has trained his child to legal obedience, if 
he has not also taught lum loyally to obey Grod from love. 
There may be mentioned another end of £Ekmily govern- 
ment, in the peace of the family itself j while the memr 
hers of it continue their residence together. This will 
really be of precisely the same nature as the end of civil 
government. The family is, in this view, a little state ; 
and the individual choices of its members must be coQi- 
trolled by a regard to the righteous choice of the whole, 
or, which is the same thing, the family freedom. The 
parent is bound to see that one member does not, in the 
execution of his choices, encroach upon the rights, and 
thus upon the freedom of another ; and must exercise 
his sovereignty, to preserve the freedom of all from the 
encroacliment of any. This regard to the end of the 
family freedom will be fulfilled in mere legality. If the 
child keeps the family peace, merely from fear, this will 
be all that the family, as such, can demand ; and thus 
the securing of this comes wholly within the same culture, 
that the preparation of the coming responsibility to the 
state demands — viz. : mere legality. But the consider- 
ation, that the child is also to be trained for God, will 
oblige the parent to feel, that though obedience from 
fear may secure the peace of the family, yet such cul- 
ture only cannot answer all the paternal resnonsibility. 
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He is bound to insist on his child's obedience not merely 
through fear, but also to teach that child that he should 
obey from filial love. Legality, even in mere family 
interests, will not be enough ; the parent must inculcate 
the principle of loyalty, and be satisfied only when he 
gets obedience from love. His responsibility to the 
family and to the state could be all answered in securing 
the legal obedience of fear or reward, but his responsi- 
bility to God can be only answered by the nurture which 
seeks loyal obedience from love. 

Thus, this parental authority, in the end of family 
peace or freedom, resolves itself into the same two prin- 
ciples ; and whether we look at domestic authority, as in 
ihe end of family peace, or as training for the state, or 
for the government of God, it gives in all only the two 
ends of freedom and piety — the obedience of legality 
and loyalty. We may thus put the three within the 
last two only. 

It may be of interest to consider, that obe^ence from 
filial love, and the respect and reverence rendered to a 
parent which is due to the dignity and authority of the 
parental standing, give that which may be properly char- 
acterized as piety, ^neas had the epithet oi pious j 
from his reverent regard and care for his father Anchi- 
ses ; and the household deities, which the Latins vene- 
rated and even adored, were but the shrines of their de- 
parted ancestors. It is obedience from love ; reverence 
for the dignity and majesty of rightful authority ; cordial 
response to the claims of respeot and veneration ; and is 
thus the essence of religion. It becomes truly a wwrship, 
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when the confidence and reverence is directed to the 
Divine Spirit. But the truly loyal spirit of a child fits 
for the transfer of alle^ance, firom a father's authority 
to God's ; and ihe spirit ihat has truly obeyed a fiither, 
from love to his authority, is a pous spirit, and in the 
first full view of God's authority and majesty will, in cor- 
dial loyalty, bow down with reverence, and lovin^y serve 
and adore. 

That the parental government has this two-fold end is 
quite manifest, further, from the very nature of the case 
in the civil point of view, and from God's direct revela- 
ti(m in the Divine. Such is the direct beariing of all 
fiBtfnily authority and discipline upon the interest of the 
state, that the parent ou^t ethically to stand responsi- 
hle to the law, for his administration of this government. 
The citizen must come up into the state through the fisun- 
ily. No other guardianship for childhood and youth can 
take the place for this training, in general, so well as the 
parent ; and the infantile and youthful training must pre- 
cede the adult responsibilities of the citizen, and the state 
take the consequences of the family training in the char- 
acteristics of its citizens, from generation to generation ; 
the parent thus ought to have the duties to the state in 
liis design through all his culture, and the state ought, 
for the freedom of its perpetuated generations, to guard 
the family authority, and hold its administration perpet- 
ually subordinate and subservient to its higher claims. 

The same train of argument would also show, from the 
nature of the case, that God must hold the parental au- 
thority responsible to him for the training of its members, 
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but we have abundant declarations in the revelation he 
has made to this purport, and to which the Christian 
moralist may go direct for the proof. The very reason 
for God's distmguishing favor to Abraham was, that he 
knew " he would command his children and his house- 
hold after him, that they should keep the way of the 
Lord." — Gen., xviii, 19. And the very reason that he con- 
stituted families, under the direction of the man as hus- 
band of one wife, at the beginning was, that through the 
regular family discipline ^^ he might seek a godly seed." 
— ^MaL,ii,i5. And to the Corinthians the Apostle makes 
the reli^ous character of either one of the parties to have 
its effect upon tiiie children — " else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy." — ^i cor., vii, 14. Showing 
at least this- much, tiiiat in the family state he regards 
with peculiar interest the condition of Hxe children. And 
to all such as feel the Scriptural obligation to infant bap- 
tism, the point is manifest. 

Taking these ends in combmation, as that which is 
to be attained in the institution (^ the family, and which 
is established from tiie nature of the case, the claims of 
morality, and tiie revelation of God; we must in tiiis 
light determine the principles which lie at the foundation 
of all parental government, and the duties embraced 
within the domestic relations. 

These may all be included within the following topics : 

1. Marriage. 

2. The Duties op Parents. 
8. The Duties of Children. 
4. The Duties op Servants. 
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CHAPTER n. 



MARRIAGE. 

Marriage is the union of one man and one woman in 
exclusive co-habitation for life. It is the source of all 
the domestic relations, and most be determined, in its 
nature, rights and duties, by the grand ends of the 
domestic institution itself. It is not a mere private and 
special agreement between the parties, and thus only 
a particular contract; its end and importance deter- 
none for it universal rules, and thus make it to be a pub- 
lic institution, and so far. as God has established it, a 
Divine institution. It is indispensable to the continu- 
ance and elevation of human society, from generation to 
generation. 

He ground for the institution of marriage is found in 
the constitution of human nature. The spiritual life is 
so modified in the sexes, that neither is entire in itself. 
A state of celibacy is a state of incomplete being, and 
the soul of neither the man nor the woman is satisfied, 
except as the two become blended in one. The essential 
marriage tie is a spiritual union. The constitutional pro- 
pensities, also, both of natural desire and social affection, 
which find their end in the mutual intercourse of the 
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sexes, need to be regulated, chastened and balanced by 
some permanent ordinance. The marriage bond refines, 
directs and tranquilizes all these propensities, so that 
society is secured from all the irregularities and disturb- 
ances of their passionate gratification. Mutual confi- 
dence is imparted ; tenderness and sympathy are induc- 
ed ; feelings and interests become identified ; and the 
husband and wife are no longer merely two persons of 
different sexes, but conjunct in one spirit. A new charm 
is added to life ; and while every joy is augmented in the 
mutual participation, every sorrow also is softened in re- 
ciprocal support. This balance to all constitutional pro- 
pensity, keeps its regulated action upon the successive 
generations of youth, who come up under this influence : 
their habits and expectations are formed under it ; and 
they look forward, with hopeful anticipation, to such 
happy selection and union of kindred hearts, as the most 
interesting and important event in life. A national sen- 
timent is thus created and cherished, which works per- 
petually in society, to give security and serenity to 
domestic life, and the opportunity to attain the great 
ends of the family state, in the nurture of their children 
for the duties of the state and the service of God. 

These children are a common object of affection to the 
parents, binding both in stronger conjugal attachment, 
and the education and discipline of the child is also a 
matter of common care and anxiety, awakening new sym- 
pathies and hopes ; and thus the family institution comes 
to be the strongest, the dearest, the most effective 'spring 
to human activity that social life possesses. 
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Bat while the ground {or such an institaticm is in Hie 
constitution of human nature itself, the establishment and 
ratification of it must be ^ven in some public ordinance. 
Nature lays the ground and reyeals the reason for mar- 
riage, but some positive authority must legally ratify and 
guard it When a selected application of these desires 
and affections has been voluntarily reciprocated by the 
parties, then must some acknowledged authority inter- 
pose, and by some formal ceremony solemnize the Nup- 
tials. The public have rights and interests in it as really 
as the parties, and this official public ratificaticm is neces- 
sary for the public notification ; the public assent ; the 
perpetual public regard ; and thus the preserved laafety 
of sJl the parties in this new relation. 

For the greater prominence and emphaas, the partic- 
ulars which enter into this definition and description of 
the ground and nature of marriage, may be here more 
specially enumerated : 

1. The sexual desires and affections must he exclu- 
sively directed to one person. The choice which fixes 
upon the object of conjugal affection must include one 
person of the other sex alone. A true marriage can 
include the union of one man and one woman only. 

2. The choices must he reciprocal. Both must be 
each other's choice ; that is, each must choose, and each 
choose reciprocally the other. No choice of one alone, 
however ardent, can make " of the twain one.'* 

3. It should he a free choice. Each party is a volun- 
tary agent ; alike free to bestow or withhold these affec- 
tions. The conduct of one party may give a moral claim 
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to esteem or gratitude from the other, but nothmg can 
lay the other under obligation to conjugal affection, 
except a personal assent and promise. All prudential 
motives should be regarded; but in view of whatever 
motives, the asking and assenting must be alike free. 

4. The commitment must he for life. Inviolability is 
demanded, until death stop all exercise of earthly affec- 
tion, or remove its object. If anything but death come 
in to sunder the marriage-bond, it has been over the 
broken marriage-vow ; that knows no moral rupture but 
by death. 

5. There must be an official ratification. The leav- 
ing of father and mother and cleaving to each other must 
be exhibited in some public formal manner, in which the 
authority that establishes the ordinance is recognized as 
speaking out in ratification. No private agreement can 
confer either the rights or the obligations of marriage. 

With this extended statement of what marriage is, we 
proceed to confirm it in the light of the ends of marriage. 
This will be done in several distinct sections. 

Section I. The authority which should settle the mar- 
riage institution. There are public ends which forbid 
that marriage should be a special contract between the 
parties alone, and thus there must be some positive gen- 
eral regulations by authority, which shall make it a public 
institution bmding upon society. Whence then the au- 
thority on which the institution must rest for its validity ? 

One end is found in the interest of the state. The 
civil sovereignty has the right to control marriage for 
the sake of public freedom. No parties have the right 

81* 
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to 80 co-habit as to disturb the rights of the public. In 
order that family government and discipline may be the 
most beneficial to the interests of the state, the state may 
control marriage contracts the same as any other ; and 
since in the nature of the case, promiscuous aifd unregu- 
lated co-habitation cannot consist with public freedom, 
the state authority must make positive regulations for all 
marriage unions. The authority of the state is valid 
against all choices of the parties. 

But provision is to be made for another end than civil 
freedom. Marriage should be as truly modified by a 
regard to piety, as to the ends of civil polity. God, so 
to speak, has interests in the results of family govern- 
ment, certainly no less ihan the state. He has the right 
to control marriage for the ends of piety, as truly as 
the state has for the ends of freedom, and thus the 
authority of both the state and God are good against any 
choices of individuals. No persons have the right to so 
use marriage, as to compromit the interests of either 
liberty or piety. The only difficulty, therefore, in the 
marriage institution, so far as it becomes a question of 
morals, is in harmonizing the civil and the Divine regu- 
lations. 

And this case stands precisely like all matters of civil 
and religious polity. The civil authority is not to be 
brought in for the restraint or control of religious faith 
and conscience. It has its own end, and thus its own 
jurisdiction. But God's end is higher, and his authority 
supreme over all civil authority, and when he legislates 
for piety's sake it is always " the higher law," and binds 
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the Christian nation in making laws and institutions. If 
the nation disregard this higher law of Grod, the contest 
is between the state and heaven ; and if individual con- 
science is thus put between two conflicting authorities, it 
is bound not to violate the Divine, but to take any penal 
consequences that it must from the human. The ethical 
principle is, that God may legislate, in marriage as in 
any other case, for piety's sake, ovei^jj^Q^state. State 
authority is ethically a nullity, when Bfme authority 
comes in with its higher end of piety. The institution 
of the Sabbath, or of any sacrament, is precisely as the 
institution of marriage. As a religious ordinance, it is 
wholly from God's authority, and states are bound to 
make their civil polity conform to it, in such a way that 
any citizen can obey both. K the state polity, in the 
estimation of the citizen, conflicts with religion, he must 
obey God and let the state do what it will. 

In reality, the two ends of freedom and of piety can 
never clash. God will always legislate wisely for piety, 
and if the state shall do the same for freedom, there can 
be no conflict to grind any enlightened conscience be- 
tween them. That family arrangement which subserves 
piety best, will also subserve liberty best. 

Section II. Breach of marriage promiBe. A mutual 
promise of marriage, between a man and woman, is a 
betrothment only, and not marriage. It is a promise, 
more or less sacred according to the manner of making 
it, at some future time to enter the marriage relation. 
It confers none of the rights, and imposes none of the 
duties of marriage. A breach of this promise is no vio- 
lation of the marriage covenant 
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In proportion to the interests involved, however, is 
such a promise strongly binding. No parties are at 
liberty thus to plight their troth, but upon the most seri- 
ous and satisfactory reasons. When done, it must bind 
the conscience under obligations that only the most 
weighty considerations can justify in seeking to dissolve. 
Specially is this the fSeust on the part of the man, as the 
receding tr^g^^ promise must probably affect the 
woman the «M8t severely. K affection has changed, or 
circumstances thrown great obstacles in the way, it may 
be a justification for a mutual release ; but one party 
may not withdraw without the consent of the other, right- 
eously, except in the full conviction that the consunmia- 
tion of the marriage, in that case, would be an immo- 
rality, and only by all indemity as far as practicable. 

Section III. Poly garni/. The ori^nal instituticHi of 
marriage, by God, was with the first of the human race, 
and united one man with one woman. This may be seen, 
in the nature of the ease, to be the most congenial to 
humanity. The spiritual incompleteness of sex demands 
that the husband and wife become spiritually one, and 
no such blending in unity can be possible in a marriage 
at the same time with more than one. The peace of the 
family will be more secure, and the piety of the children 
better promoted. This was the consideration that 
induced God to institute marriage. He made one woman 
only, though he had the residue of the creating spirit 
and might have made more ; but he made one, " that he 
might seek a godly seed," — MaL,ii,i5. The re-enactment 
of the law of marriage, by Jesus Christ, is of the same 
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purport. " And he answered and said unto them, have 
70 not read that he who made them, at the beginning 
made them male and female. And said, for this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife : and they two shall be one flesh ? Wherefore 
they are no more two, but one flesh. Wherefore what 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder." — 
Math^ adx, 4 to 6. And SO also with the Apostle ; " Know 
ye not, brethren, (for I speak to ihem ihat know the 
law,) that the law hath dominion over a man as long as 
he liveth? For the woman who hath a husband, is 
bound by the law to her husband so long as he liveth, 
but if the husband is dead, she is loosed from the law of 
her husband. So then, if while her husband liveth, she 
is married to another man, she shall be called an adul- - 
teress ; but if her husband is dead, she is free from that 
law ; so that she is no adulteress, though she be married 
to another man." — ^Rom., vii, 1 to 3. If polygamy was prac- 
tised by the Patriarchs with God's permission, it still had 
no Divine sanction ; God's legislation has been always 
against it, even when for other reasons he has not 
enforced it. 

The end of all human government, also, demands that 
one man be united only to one woman. No nation has 
permitted polygamy, but at the expense of many evils to 
the community, and the sacrifice of many things vitally 
connected with the public freedom. The true interests 
of the family, and through it the true interests of the 
state, can be secured only by exclusive smgle co-habita- 
tion. The state, therefore, should as rigidly exclude 
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polygamy, as does fhe revelataon of God. Nether piety 
nor freedom can be best sabsenred by it. The great 
&ct in nature, that from generation to generation the 
law of perpetuation in the human race keeps the num- 
bers of the sexes nearly equal, the sli^t advantage of 
numbers being on the male ride, as the more exposed to 
casualities, abundantiy teaches what Grod ordiuns in 
marriage, and what states should regard. Such a &ct 
in nature makes the political toleration of polygamy im- 
moral. 

Section IV. Incest. The law of God has prohibited 
marriage within certain degrees of consanguinity. The 
Mosaic code is given in Lev. xviii, 6 to 18. The gene- 
ral prohibition will extend in the direct line of descent 
indefinitely, and in collateral degrees of kindred to all 
such as are brothers or sisters of the parents, or among 
brother or asters themselves. And this reaches to the 
same relations through marriage as by blood. The much 
vexed question arising from the sixteenth verse, whether 
a man may marry the sister of a deceased wife, need not 
be here considered, as it is rather a question of casuistry 
in reference to whether the fact comes under the princi- 
ple. In other cases, beside those given in this chapter, 
God has regulated or prohibited marriage, though not 
on the ground of incest. An Israelite was not to marry 
a heathen, Deut., viis; nor a believer to marry an unbe- 
liever, 1 Cor., vii. 39 ; 2 Cor., vi, i4»; and ccrtaiu officcs of parti- 
cular sanctity modified the law of marriage— Lev., xxi,7, 13, J4 ; 

Ezck., xliv, 22 ; 1 Tim., iii, 2 and 12 ; Tit., 1, G. The NcW TestamOUt 

also, in a single case, refers to a case of incest with 
pointed reprobation. — i cor., v, i. 
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In the laws of incest, two things are mainly regarded ; 
one, the deterioration of the race physically, which is 
found to be universally the fact when the parents are 
within certain degrees of near kin by blood ; the other 
is of a moral nature, and would repress all sexual incli- 
nations in such cases as from family connection there 
must be daily intimate intercourse. On both of these 
accounts the laws of incest have a basis in morality, and 
on the last account they apply to relationship by mar- 
riage, where there is no consanguinity. 

Without exactly settling the line within which the mar- 
riage is incestuous, other than by an application of the 
above reasons for prohibitmg such marriages, and observ- 
ing that all nations have had occasion for such le^la- 
tion, though differing in the degrees of kindred prohib- 
ited, we may apprehend that there is the same ground 
for civil, as for Divine enactments, against incestuous 
marriages. The state has important interests involved 
as well as the church, and freedom as well as piety is 
endangered by the union of parties of too near a relation- 
ship. The practice would punish itself in its own conse- 
quences, but civil polity and reli^on would both be in- 
jured, and thus prohibition under positive penalties should 
be enforced. 

Section V. Divorce, The considerations already 
given show that marriage should not be viewed in the 
same ethical light as private contracts. The freedom 
and the piety of the race are so directly involved in the 
fact of marriage, that both the state and God must legis- 
late in the regulation of it. This is of the highest neces- 
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sity in reference to the right of divorce. No matter 
how inconvenient and irksome the restraints in individual 
cases, the end of public fireedom and piety should be 
nevertheless midntiuned. 

The original intention of marriage, in its institution by 
Ood, was manifestly designed for perpetuity, and to hold 
the parties in imion during life. Hence the expression 
of unbroken union — forsaking all other, the dearest conr 
nections, and cleaving to the wife, and the twain becont- 
ing one fiesh. No divorce was contemplated in this laxi- 
guage, but by the death of one of the parties. This is 
further confirmed by our Savior's comment. ^^ Moses, 
because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to 
put away your wives, but from the beginning it was not 

so." Matt., xlx, 8. 

The permission in the Mosaic law, to divorce the wife 
under certain regulations, is expressly put upon the per- 
verseness of man, and thus the civil law forbore to en- 
force the righteous principle, since in that state of de- 
pravity the nation could not bear it. The tyranny of 
the man, with his hard heart, would have made the con- 
dition of the woman worse in perpetual imion than in 
regulated divorce. This was man's fault, and thus no 
annulling of the marriage institution, as God had given 
it, and as man ought to use it. And thus Christ cut 
short the permission to divorce, and put marriage upon 
the original, and the perpetually righteous foundation ; 
inviolability but by death. One cause only is admitted 
as a justification of divorce, and that an already sunder- 
ing the nuptial tie by the adulterous infidelitv of one of. 
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the parties. ^* I say unto you, whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except for fornication^ and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery, and whoever marrieth her who is 
put away, committeth adultery." — Mattii., xix, 9. Neither 
the state nor religion could profit hy legalizing the con^ 
nection, and imposing an obligation of nuptial rights and 
duties upon one, when the other went after fornication. 
Morality justifies such a case of divorce on the part of 
the faithful, but this is the sole reason that the end of 
piety can allow as an occasion for the dissolution of the 
marriage-bond. God has legislated emphatically and 
finally in this matter, and to the eye of reason in the 
best manner for the end of piety. 

Civil society has also been regulated in this matter 
by the state, and in various ways and for varied reasons 
the right of divorce has been granted. Wilful desertion 
for a considerable time, neglect to provide, great cruelty, 
flagitious crimes, imbecility, and sometimes incorrigible 
contrariety of temperament and disposition, have been 
made state reasons for divorce. The ends of piety will 
always be found in full conformity with the end of civil 
polity, and God's legislation in any matter, where the 
same can apply to state purposes, will be a fair index of 
what is most for public freedom, and thus the institutions 
of God and of the state will be concurrent. The fur- 
ther the state deviates in the law of divorce from the 
law of Gt)d, the less will it subserve the end of state 
government, and the only apology for the state not to 
adopt the law of God, must be that which God gives for 
Moses' law, viz. : the depravity of the people. 
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li m»j mamGmm b». th&t the eteto of public morals 
irii not bMT waA affl Um ss woold be demanded bj 
tt» Kfilmt piet^i nd ^bus ia divorce, as in the case of 
JBtaMpwiaw mr damry, the state luay be forced to 
«ndiu« At m^, wludb from the strength of depravity it 
flavNt wpf. TIm will not justify the political evil, 
bat oolj <liKnn dw burden of responsibility from the 
l«|^riltor on to flw hftrd-hcartcdness of tbo commimity. 
Tb* iaaUCtf to mtlw atid sustain the right law may some- 
timM be (be ysrj ooeaeion for perpetuating the political 
iBBmonUty, tud tbe stlte be in that desperate conditioD 
wlwrc tbe noknen of Ae moral constitution will not bear 
ttw NmediM wfaioh are neccsaary for its recovery. There 
ean then be no i^wr alternative but ultimate dissolution. 
In aU MMl, where tJie political regulation admits prac- 
tkM at war wiUt Qod's regulations for piety, the duty 
oC vnrj good man », never to avail himself of the politi- 
oal liosnae, but live ap to the higher kw, and thus put 
and keep as much virtue into the political eonatitatioii as 
possible. 

When any cause makes the marriage union a hindrance 
to iU own end in freedom and piety, there may by mti- 
tuat consent, or, in extreme cases, at the will of one party, 
be a separation from bed and board; but this will not 
open the way to another nuptial engagement. So, also, 
where moral impediments existed before marriage, though 
not apprehended until afterwards, the parties are justi- 
fied in such separation, inasmuch as continued co-habita- 
tion would perpetuate the immorality. If the immorality 
were of auoh a nature as to vitiate the legality of the 
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marriage umon, then has the whole marriage been a mil 
lity, and must be treated as void. 

Woman may be often much oppressed by an ill-as- 
sorted connection, but an easy dissolution of the marriage 
bond will ultimately far more enslave and degrade the 
sex. When a pure minded woman allies herself to the 
man of her choice, it must be with mutual pledges of 
eternal fidelity. Take away her confidence that the 
union is indissoluble but by death, and the solemn vow 
becomes only a base assent to temporary prostitution, 
and the soul is not wedded though the body be surren- 
dered. An attempt to attain emancipation for woman 
from the hard lot of an ill-assorted marriage, by an easy 
dissolution of the nuptial bond, must augment the general 
evU. The husbaiid and wife must be one in sympathy, 
in will, and moral personality ; holding all interests and 
anxieties in perfect transparency to each other; and any 
thing that contravenes this will necessarily degrade 
woman from the high sphere in which a righteous mar- 
riage contemplates her. As long as the Christian ordi- 
nance of marriage is maintained, woman cannot become 
a mere servile and sensual appendage to man. If the 
state grant divorces only in view of personal inconven- 
iences, and special hardship, overlooking the public end 
of marriage, the few will be relieved at the expense of 
the many, and both man and woman become morally 
debased. 
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wrriBS OF PAResTS. 
Ite iriwls tuufy govcrament is io the handa of tlie 
panati, ud thty are directly responsible to the state 
mA to Qod &r flw taanser in which they administer it. 

SkA end of fiodly government, in its bearing upon 
pofiliai md nli^on, ini^cates directly the duties imposed. 
Vht booNllold if to be trained for the Btat« and for 
hotTSn, nd tibe parents are charged with this responsible 
Itfmin iiW WH i I ' Hw duties are mainly dieciptinary. The 
fttnily is but a norBory for higher and broader spheres 
of action. In it are to be planted the seeds, and there 
are to bo nurtured the germs, which are to have their 
full development and bear their firuit in future years and 
in other worlds. A regard is to be had for the peace 
and freedom of the &nuly, while ita memhers conlisae 
in the paternal manuon, and therefore much is demanded 
in securing a quiet, orderly and happy home ; bat the 
Bubjeota of the fanuly govemma|it are supposed to spend 
only the few years of early life under its trying, and 
then, as adults, come under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the state for life, and throngh life and in eternity come 
also under the direct authority of God, and receive 
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firom him the retributions he shaQ award for personal 
character and conduct. 

The authority of the father and of the mother are con- 
current, and the members of the household are as much 
bound by the separate commands of the one as of the 
other. There is no difference of end, and no conflict of 
interest in the parental authority, but both concur in one 
end and to the advancement of one interest. If, then, 
any collision of parental authority occur between that of 
the father and that of the mother, it must arise from the 
ignorance or the selfishness of one party, and not from 
any legitimate contrariety in parental authority itself. 
In an unfortunate, and from some source wrong clashing 
of commands, there must of course be some ultimate 
sovereignty ; and the reason of the case, the law of the 
land, and the law of God, put this supremacy of family 
sovereignty in the hands of the father. In the case of 
separate commands, the children and servants are bound 
to obey both, but in any direct contradiction of commands 
that of the man is paramount. The duties of each are 
similar, inasmuch as the ends of each are the same and 
the authority concurrent. The difference of duties is 
found only in those things, where the action of one can 
gain the common end more effectually than the other. 
The marriage union supposes that the authority will 
always be one, inasmuch as the husband and wife in 
marriage become one. 

It is in this view that the wife acts through the hus- 
band, in those particulars where the agency of only one 
can be permitted. In personal acts, involving personal 
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persons to so regard their own health, that their children 
need not suffer by it. But the direct care for healthy 
phyisical development, is in reference to the children 
vhen bom. The strongest may be made weak by a 
careless, and the weakest may be made stronger by a 
careful parent. Much of human imbecility, pain, and 
premature death, is the immediate result of parental 
ignorance, negligence, or direct wickedness. The child 
may be ruined in health, by either too much hardship, 
or too much indulgence, and the parent is bound to 
guard against all extremes. 

It becomes, thus, the duty of all parents to attend to 
the entire habits of life in their children. Their method 
of dress, food, exercise, sleep, and all their employments, 
act upon the physical constitution ; and if this be ne- 
gjlected in their indulgence or privation, it will necessa- 
rily suffer thereby. Whatever weakens the constitution 
interferes with the right of the state ; and though a sick 
man may be as pious as a healthy one, yet he has not 
the occasion for doing so much for general piety, and 
therefore the parent who has brought sickness and fee- 
bleness upon his child, through his fault, has also inter- 
fered with the claims of God. The end of family cul- 
ture, both in politics and religion, demands the securing 
of as robust and vigorous a constitution as may be. The 
whole parental discipline should be modified by such im- 
portant considerations. 

3. Mental cultivation. The mind has its own native 
rudiments, and such only can be made to develop them- 
selves to their maturity. But this growth to maturity, 
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5. Counsel and assistance upon their independent 
entrance on the business of life. There must be a 
period for minority to cease, and independent activity 
and business to begin. As this period of full age ap- 
proaches, parental care should be modified to the grow- 
ing experience and wisdom of the child ; and he be taught 
to rely more upon his own judgment, and avail himself 
of his own resources. 

But at this period of adult age, and entering upon the 
responsibilities of his majority, the child has peculiar 
claims upon the parent ; and whether son or daughter, 
the most prompt and effective assistance is here needed. 
Parental counsel can never come under more affecting 
and encouraging circumstances. 

Secular influence and pecuniary assistance should be 
granted, especially to sons, as the parent can afford, and 
tiie condition of the child needs. It is a violation of a 
moral claim, if, for their own selfishness or indulgence, 
the parents withhold assistance in this crisis of their 
child's history. A lavish provision and expensive outfit 
is not demanded, in any case of such beginning experi- 
ence ; and if bestowed, will pretty surely do more hurt 
to the child than good; but the assistance should be 
such as will encourage, and yet prompt to greater 
industry and firugality. The boy passes into the man, 
and all the former discipline of the parent, to prepare 
him for his place in society and his worship of God, is 
now to come forth in actual engagedness. As he steps 
over the domestic threshhold, to go out among strangers 
in the social world, he never more needs the parental 
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wants. This is done by educating the child for his own 
highest interests, and also, so far as his regularity, indus- 
try and frugality go, to help the social world about him. 
But he must be trained to patriotism, other and higher 
than as his country is helped collaterally by his helping 
himself. His country's freedom is an end of life, and 
he must be taught to make sacrifices for it. Not to seek 
first his own, and his country only in benefittmg himself; 
but himself, a servant to his country, for his country's 
sake. And with this patriotic spirit, he needs to have 
been taught how he may advance his country in civiliza- 
tion and the public freedom. He should know her con- 
stitution and her laws ; her relation to other nations, and 
her past history ; and no parent has done his duty as a 
parent to his child,'if he has not cultivated both this 
patriotic spirit, and the faculties which are to carry it 
out in action through all his political life. The family is 
bound to be directly subservient to the state. 

7. There mmt also be direct training for God and 
heaven. God has given the child into the parents' hand, 
as the highest of all ends, to train in piety for his sake. 
The end of the family is to teach the child reverence 
for God, and a sense of dependence upon him, and direct 
prayer to him and worship of him. The child may grow 
up irreverent and impious, but not without the neglect 
and fault of the parent. If by both precept and example 
the child from infancy is nurtured in true piety, the efiect 
will be seen in early years, and even to old age he will 
not depart from the way he should go. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DUTIES OF CHILDREN. 

The duties of parents will determine very much the duties 
of children, inasmuch as they are mostly reciprocal. 
The authority on one side is met by corresponding obli- 
gation on the other, and for the same end that the parent 
should administer the family government, should the 
child also be completely subject to it. The duties of the 
parent terminate in the state and the kingdom of God, 
and the obligation is clear and full upon the family-head 
to train the children for meeting the claims and respon- 
sibilities of both ; and in the same way, the obligation is 
upon the children to conform to this parental culture and 
control, and thus secure that the end in view shall, in 
their case, be consummated. 

A few instances of the more general and prominent 
duties of children will be sufficient to be here noted, and 
all others will be indicated thereby or included therein. 

1. Prompt subjection to parental authority. This is 
unqualified, in reference to all commands that are within 
the parental authority legitimately. The parent has the 
proper place of sovereignly, and thus the right to com- 
mand ; and when the commandment is within the proper 
lines, nothing can release the child from the obligation 
of subjection. 
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stand in the future relations of civil polity, but this can 
not meet the full claim to the subjection of the child and 
obedience to the parent. There is another and a higher 
end of piety to be attained, and this demands a heart of 
loyalty. Filial piety is obedience to the father from love, 
and religious piety is obedience to God from love, and 
the child's duty is not done in any mere legality, but 
must come upon the ground of complete loyalty. 

2. A meek and docile spirit. The whole of parental 
duty is not in exercising positive authority, and securing 
action by conmiands ; much instruction is to be given, 
and a very varied discipline to be administered, which 
is not merely legal. Law itself is a teacher as well as 
a commander. The end of patriotism and of piety can 
not be reached without much teaching, and a varied long- 
continued nurture. 

On this account, the duty of every child is to msuntain 
perpetually a teachable frame of mind. There must be 
the readiness to gain knowledge, to know duty, and also 
to conform 1x> the truth known ; a mind sofl and yielding, 
and thus freely su9ceptible to the plastic hand of paren- 
tal discipline. A stubborn, froward, unyielding spirit in 
any child, aside from all overt action, is a gross immo- 
rality. The family peace must be often disturbed, the 
end of the state cannot be subserved, and much less the 
end of piety, by any hardness of heart or wilfulness of 
disposition. Under the Jewish law, the punishment of a 
froward and stubborn son was terribly severe. — neut, xxt 
M to 21. The abhorrence of God towards such impiety, in 
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time. There is no nnrtore and discipline to bring to 
maturity in second childhood, but a patient and affec- 
tionate tending of the decrepitude which has passed ma- 
turity, and a reverent watchmg of the dust which the 
remnant of vitality yet keeps from crumbling. 

With this change of condition, the duty of the children 
has changed. They are now to manifest the filial piety 
they have been taught ; and to support those limbs, which 
in their own weakness had supported them. The duty 
of obedience in youth is not more imperative than the 
soothing attention and care of parents in their declining 
age. No man can be either a good citizen, or a good 
Christian, who neglects the helplessness and dependence 
of an aged parent. Even if remembered neglect, on 
the part of the parent, be grievous, still the debt of life 
and ancestral origin remam, and the child is vicious not 
to pay. 
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kind disposition. And unless this be cherished in the 
family circle, it is vain to expect it first to spring up 
among the jarring interests and selfish purposes of public 
society. And although the temper and the example of 
the parents will do much to mould and form the disposi- 
tions of the children, yet must very much also depend 
upon the mutual influence which they exert upon each 
other. Kindness begets kindness in return, and the 
reciprocal good feeling atd kind action, between the chil- 
dren of the same family, perpetuates its peace and hap- 
pmess. Every hour's indulgence of a spirit of jealousy 
or envy, of anger or hatred, by any member of the circle 
of children, brings its discomfort to the whole family ; 
disquieting and grieving the parents, and provoking to 
retaliation the other members. 

The heart of each is thus to be cultivated, by his or 
her own care and self-discipline, and its affections che- 
rished directly tyid constantly towards every brother and 
sister. A disregard of this perpetual obligation is a great 
immoraUty. 

2. A careful regard to each other^ 8 feelings and rqrur 
tation. The union of the marriage bond is the most cor- 
dial, constant, aod indissoluble of any relation in life. It 
is not the tie of blood, but the commingling of personali- 
ties in union, from which all the relationships of consan- 
guinity originate. The family, thus, is made a unit, and 
as the husband and wife have become '^ one flesh," so 
are their children participants in their blood, and identi- 
tical in the union. Emphatically, one member cannot 
Sttfier, but every other member must suffer with it. The 
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influence of their position, and not arrogate to themselves 
any of tiie prerogatives of the parental authority. There 
is no such authority legitimately, and all assumption of it 
is an injury and an immoraliiy. 

4. All cases of collision should be referred to the par 
rental authority. Every community must have its su- 
preme sovereignty, or the members are left in anarchy. 
This must be placed in some one known and acknow- 
ledged point. In the family, unless very special reasons 
have come in, this sovereign umpire in all controversy is 
in the parent. No other has the authority to judge and 
decide in disputed family rights. The whole training, 
for a future law-abiding spirit, is in this deference to 
parental decision and execution. 

In all collections of children, offences and collisions 
will occur. This will not unfrequently be in the children 
of the same family. Their common umpire is the parent ; 
and all disputed matters, unadjusted among themselves, 
must come up confidingly to this tribunal, and the deci- 
sion be received with ready acquiescence. Such an 
ultimate tribunal is not to be used by the child as a mat- 
ter of threatening, to deter or coerce a brother or sister 
to his or her wishes, against which every parent should 
scrupulously guard each child ; but the resort is right- 
eously made only for instruction and decision, and to the 
child this is final when validly ^ven. 

5. All demoralizing example and influence must he 
sedulously excluded. The nearness of the connection, 
and the constancy of the intercourse among brothers and 
Bisters, give necessarily great consequence to all moral 
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each in prayer. They have gone separate, it may be, 
in society, and are in their own spheres fiilfiling to the 
state the duties to which, in the family, they have been 
trained ; but as these duties were not the only end of 
family government, so their performance will not finish 
all their work. They will come together agam before 
God, to exhibit the issues of that parental culture which 
cherished their pieiy and prepared them for heaven. 

Great forbearance and self-control is demanded in all 
distributions of the parental inheritance. Sad occasions 
here occur, for lasting heart-burning and perpetuated 
alienation, for which no amount of wealth can be a com- 
pensation. A family, that has been united and happy 
around the family hearth, may thus fall into dissention 
about its ashes when its fires have gone out. All such 
occasions for family alienation, given by any of the child^ 
ren through a spirit of selfishness or jealousy, is not only 
sadly disastrous to all future fraternal peace, but flar 
grantly vicious. 
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unto fiflbi^ gtfina&M^ Ifar i?^y iff i Shi^iHrti lo^>t 

Servitude may be either voluntary or involuntaty. 
These distinctions give peculiarity to the servile relation- 
ship, and must necessarily very much modify the ground 
of obligation and the nature of the duties. We shall 
thus best apprehend the truth in relation to both by con- 
sidering each separately. 

Section I. Voluntary Servitude, The whole service 
in this rests wholly upon contract. It will include all 
such as come within the family by personal agreement, 
or by indenture of the parent or guardian. Hired ser- 
vants, bound servants, indented apprentices, etc., come 
under this division of voluntary servitude. The princi- 
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pies which govern are the same as in all ordinary con- 
tracts, and need only to be amply stated to determine 
the whole matter of duty. 

1. The entire ground of claim U in tAe contract. 
Nothmg may be assumed which is not there specified, or 
fairly implied in all the circumstances. Established 
custom may regulate many things which will need no 
specification in the written contract, but this must be on 
the ground that each party has understood, and tacitly 
agreed to, all these matters of custom and precedent. 
The whole act of claim and obligation was in the ratify- 
ing of the agreement, and nothing back of &sA can be a 
source of right or duty. 

2. Haeh party mu«t he alike free in mahing the con^ 
tract. Whatever circumstances may make such an 
agreement desirable, on either side, tiie party must be 
the one to decide to what extent it is desirable. In relsr 
tion to the matter of agreement, they come together as 
equals, and one as free to assent or dissent as the other. 
Neither can be bound to anything to which the free 
assent has not been ^ven. 

3. Neither party can contract in violation of anyprc' 
viouB claims. Whatever obligations either may have 
been under to the claims of others, these must be re- 
garded in the making of the contract. If any such 
higher and older obligations are contravened by the later 
contract, it is to this extent null and void. 

4. The contract eqmllt/ binds both. The master may 
no more violate his stipulations than the servant. 
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reproach ; but this is from the permanent ethical claim 
of blood-descent. The child would degrade himself in 
allowing the stain to rest on his ancestor. It cannot 
originate in any contract the parent has made. The 
child, at his majority, must have all the independent pre- 
rogatives of a man that the father has, or one generation 
enslaves another. When a new generation comes on, it 

* 

must stand as free as the predecessor in making its con- 
tracts ; and the people of the last cannot be bound by 
ike first, to be made either masters or servants. A man 
may legally direct his property so as to bind his heirs 
after his decease, but his children's servitude, or master* 
ship, must be of their own free controlling. 

The above may be applied as the principles which are 
to regulate in all cases of voluntary servitude, and which 
will determine all specific duties and clauns. The rights 
on each side will, in these, be duly guarded, and the 
ethical claims of each enforced. 

Section II. Involuntary Servitude. This is where 
file person is held to service without his consent, and 
thus no contract is made. The will of one party is not 
consulted, but he is under duress, and constrained to 
serve. Several such cases may be named, as equitable 
compulsory servitude, but which do not strictiy come 
under the authority of the family. The state is the con- 
trolling sovereign ; and if the service be rendered in the 
fiekmily, it is wholly under the direction of the state 
authority. 

1. The demerit of crime. Compulsory service may' 
ethically be demanded of the criminal, either as {^enaltj 
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shall be unable to pay for their own support. This, as 
in the case of pauper-labor above, ^yes the right to coerce 
servitude to the extent of the prisoner's support Moral- 
ity does not tolerate war and captiviiy as a source of 
gain, and thus a right of possession and properly in the 
prisoner ; but as bound to maintain while a prisoner, so 
the naticm may exact services of tiie prisoner to tiiat end. 

In all the above cases, the state may sell the services 
to individuals, and may thus give over Hxe right to exact, 
to the extent to which this right is possessed by itself. 
But in none of the above cases, is this exacted servitude 
any matter of &mily authority. If the &mily have thd 
service, it must be bou^t <^ tlie state, and all ri^t of 
control and coercion is only by state transfer. 

Under the head of Family Qovemmexit, aside from 
the placental authority which commands and controls the 
child, and exacts services without consent for the great 
ends of the family inptitution, there is but one case of 
involuntary servitude which can be contemplated, viz. : 
DoMBBTio Slavery. This hss many more difficulties 
attending its consideration than any of the above cases. 
The o(M9flictiag interests^ |»rejudice8, political party ar- 
rangements, and general public excitement in reference 
to its evils, aind die di&rent methods oi redress, all have 
united to complicate and embarrass the aulyect, and ren- 
der it for the present abnost hopeless of any dtterminsr 
tion, in which there shall be harmony of conviction and 
action. And yet the great principles of family govern- 
ment, imd the ends to be subserved by it, are as readily 
applied to domestic slavery as to volu&tary serritude (ht 
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1 Mtborit^ orer children. So far as dxvery Isf ' 
iDStitutioD, it must be determined, in its moral* 
i^, hjf tb« ends for which the family exists, and be jua- 
ified or ooademtied accordiogl;. 

1. Tht nofarn of domeatic slavery. Thia is quite 
itinct from all voluutoiy eervice, inasmuch as that 

u founded upon contract, but this contemplates service 

without consent — labor from compulsion. A definition, 

which will embrace all modificatJons of domestic slavery, 

is the exacting <^ pertonnl aennces witJiout eortffTtt. It 

ntrcla without contract. It directs the action of the 

nrant at the will of the mast«r, and treats him as inoa- 

Kit&ted from forming and executing hie own choices. 

2. The ground on which domestic slavery becomes 
righ/e-out. This absolute control over the services of 
another is completely rightfious, as a domestic arrange- 
ment, when it is kept fully within the ends for which the 
family has been instituted. The family is the nursery 
for mao, to train him up for oiTil freedom aiid pe^. 
The race is to be perpetuated and nurtured &om generar 
tion to generation in lawful wedlock, and not through 
promisoaons co^iabitataon, because Uios the^«edom and 
[uety of the nee can be best promoted. It is tliis &ct 
which ^yea its ethical ralidi^ to parental authori^; 
and tbe same &ct, actually existaog in any oaae, will 
gire equal ralidity to tlie aaUiority of tlie head of the 
househ^d as ilie master of his slaves. So long as it is 
most Bubseirient to their preparation for the rights of 
dtisenship, and tiie blessedness of heaven, so long it will 
be thor do^ to be obedient to their master iat ri^t- 
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eousness' sake. There is here one ground of subjection 
to family authority, to the child and to the slave, and 
while they both stand on that ground, the master's autho- 
rity over his slave is as righteous as his authority over 
his child. 

But this domestic arrangement of master and slave 
must stand solely on this ground, of subserviency to civil 
freedom and to pious worship, or it becomes an immoral- 
ity. No man has the right to lord it over his servant, 
and control his services at his own pleasure, without re- 
gard to the choice of tiie servant, except upon precisely 
the same principles that give him this authority over his 
child. The child is bom within the jurisdiction of such 
authority, and thus comes naturally under the principle ; 
the slave may or may not be so bom. But whether 
bom in the master's house, or bought with his money, 
the only end that can etiiically justify his control over 
him is, that he sustam that relation, and exert that au- 
thority, solely to the end of his preparation for state 
citizenship somewhere, and for heaven. Not at all the 
consideration of the master's profit or pleasure, but the 
highest public freedom and piety, can alone make domes- 
tic slavery stand square with the claims of morality. 

It is quite important here to see how the whole Jew- 
ish code of legislation, on the subject of slavery, followed 
out tiiis principle. It never omitted the end of civil 
freedom, where that was attainable ; and never, on any 
occasion, the end of piety. It justified itself perpetually 
by keeping within righteous domestic principle, and seek- 
ing the end for which the family itself was instituted. 
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diall pliunly say, I loye mj master, mj -wife, and my 
ehildren ; I will not go out free : Then his master sliall 
bring him to the Judges ; he shall i^ bring him to tiie 
door, or to the door-post : and his master shall bore his 
ear through with an awl; and he shall serre him forey- 
er." — ^tx, xxi, 5, «. See, also, neat, xv, i% n. 

It permitted national Q-ewtUe Bhxoery as a oomnrntor 
Hon for death. The Canaanites were doomed to death, 
by Grod, for their idolatry, after waiting for the filling up 
rf their iniquity from the days of Jacob. " But in the 
fourth generation ihey shall come hither again, for (fie 
iniqmty of the Amorit^$ is not yet fuW^ — a«L, *t. m. 
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^* And when the Lord thy God shall deliver them before 
thee, thou shalt smite them and utterly destroy them ; 
thou shalt make no covenant with them, nor show mercy 
to them." — ^Deut., vii, 1, 9. " But of the cities of these people 
which the Lord thy God doth give thee for an inheritance, 
thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth." — ^Deat,zz, 
16 to 18. By deceit some of them made a covenant under 
which they were spared, but were upon detection made 
perpetual national bondmen. '^ And Joshua made them 
that day hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
congregation, and for the altar of the Lord, even to this 
day, in the place which he should choose." — joaii.,iz,3to97. 

It allowed domestic slavery by purchase from Q-en- 
tiles. This was the only source of family slavery. 
^^ Both thy bond-men, and thy bond-maids which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are around you, 
of them shall ye buy bond-men and bond-maids. More- 
over, of the children of the strangers that sojourn among 
you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are 
with you, which they begat in your land, and they shall 
be your possession." — Lev., xxr, 44 to 46. Such as were 
already in heathen bondage they might bwy^ but it was 
a capital offence to kidnap. ^^ And he that stealeth a 
man, and selleth him, or if he shall be found in his hand, 
he shall surely be put to death." — ^ex., di, le. This trans- 
ferred from Paganism to the privileges of a true religion. 

The slave was allowed fidl religious privilege. Cvt- 
cumcision. ^' He that is bom in thy house, and he that 
is bought with thy money, must needs be circumcised ; 
and my covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting 
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money," verse twenty-first, — is the least easily recon- 
ciled with the general principle, of any regulation given* 
The fistct that he was ^' his money," might indicate that 
it was not to be inferred that there was the intent to kill ; 
and that in the uncertainty of tiie occasion of the death, 
the whole matter was to be left to the judgment of God. 

It may not be certain, though it is probable, that the 
slave had the same privilege of becoming a proselyte 
that any &ee Gentile had ; and thus at his own option, 
as a convert, he would come into all the privileges of an 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, and go out of his bondage at 
the next year of release. It is probable also, that the 
Gentile as well as tiie Jewish slave had lus liberty at the 
jubilee. ^' Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, to all its inhabitants."-— 
her., xxr, 10. All Jewish slavcs were free every seventh 
year by the special statutes before cited. — es., xxi, 2. Deut, 
XV, 12. This really leaves none but Gentile slaves to have 
the special benefit of the fiftieth year freedom, for the 
Jewish slaves were already provided for in the seventh 
year of release, and the Gentile slaves are manifestly 
recognized as properly citizens and inhabitants in tiie 
above transactions of Deut., xxix, 10, 12. The inter- 
pretation of Lev., XXV, 45, 46, is thus to be a permission 
perpetually to make bondmen of Gentile descendants in 
every generation, but not that any one Gentile man and 
his children should be perpetual slaves. Every slave 
was made free at the year of jubilee. 

£Qs whole training, in a Hebrew family, would be 
thus fitting him for the rights and duties of a citizen. 

35 
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And under all circumstances) the Jewish law kept the 
great end of piety as fully in view to the master for his 
alave, as to the &ther for his son. Take the whole con- 
dition of a Pagan bondman, and view him as transferred 
by purchase to a Hebrew master, and how great the 
change for the better, both politically and religiously ! 
8. The ground on which domestie slavery becomes 
unrighteous. The only end for which the master may 
hold slayes, morally, has been given ; but it may often 
occur that one man may control the services of another, 
in fiEhct, for quite another end. The only one supposable 
is some private interest. The authority is exerted for 
tome personal gratification, not for public freedom, nor 
pieiy. On such ground the domestic bstitution, as 
embracing slavery, is immoral, and all its authority an 
unrighteous usurpation. The particular definition of 
slavery, on the former ground, would be — exacting 
service without consent, bitt solely for the end of highest 
freedom and piety. The particular definition, on the 
latter ground, is — exacting service without consent, /or 
the master^ 8 own pleasure. The immorality of this form 
of domestic slavery is made manifest in the usurpation 
and tyranny of the authority. Liberty of choice, in 
object and execution, is every man's birthright ; 
restrained only by that which is due to the same right in 
all. There is admitted no partial prerogatives ; but as 
man, every one is alike free and alike restrained. All 
men may do what they please, if only each one will 
regard, in his pleasure, this same right in all others, and 
restrain his choices bv the freedom of all. But the 
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principle of tbis form of slayerj makes the mdividaal 
pleasure supreme. One man gratifies his own choice, 
and discards wholly the right of choice in aiioiher. It 
annihilates the imperatives of morality in public freedom, 
by its own selfishness. 

Still further, it overrides all the claims of piety. Piety 
can only be, in freely worshiping and serving Qoi ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience. It is complying 
with the impulse of man's spritual being, in its conscious 
dependence, to go out in reverence and confidence to 
God, according to the honest conyiction of the claims 
ihat ^Qoi makes. The end of all family au&ority, be^ 
yond {)olitical freedom, is the cultivation of such piety. 
But this form of slavery discards utteriy all such claims, 
moral and Divine, and puts the pleasure of the master 
above conscience and religion. It assumes to do, what 
morality can never permit may be done. Responsibility 
to personal claims of conscience is inalienable. Person^ 
ality may not renounce its prerogative and become a 
thing. The slave may not consent to surrender it, the 
master may not arrogate to assume it. One cannot give 
it, the other cannot take it, without guilt. Neither con- 
sent nor force can effect such a transfer. Immutable 
morality still holds every man by the imperatives of his 
own conscience ; and yet this form of the institution 
assumes to accomplish all this ethical impossibility, by 
the mere contradictory pleasure of tiie master. No pos- 
sible assumption of authority can be more tyrannical or 
immoral. 
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All domestio dayerj vliich controls the slaye for the 
pUaMure of the master is most abhorrent to virtae. 

It may also be important to see how the Christian 
Soriptnres view this form of domestic slayerj. We have 
already examined the Jewish law of the Old Testament, 
and found its provisions agreeing substantiaUy with the 
trae ends of the fiumly institation, and thus resting upon 
a moral bams. So slaverj mi^t be, and be righteous. 
But tiie Christian Scriptures manifestij refer to the lat- 
ter form of slayerj, where the seryices were contrdled 
at the will, and for the pleasure of (he master. It was 
Grecian and Roman slavery to wluch the Aposties aUude, 
in Hie several episties to Christian Churches, wluch we 
shall examine. In what light is this form of slavery 
regulated in the (Jospel ? 

It enQWM emphatically obedience to the master. — 
^ Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters 
according to tiie flesh, with fear and trembling, m single- 
ness of your heart, as to Christ ; Not with eye-service 
as men-pleasers ; but as the seryants of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart." — Eph., vi,5to8. And to 
the same purport see Col., ni, 22 to- 25. " Let as many 
servants as are under the yoke count their own masters 
worthy of all honor, that the name of God and his doc- 
trine be not blasphemed." — i Tim., vi, i. " Exhort servants 
to be obedient to their own masters, and to please them 
well in all things ; not answering again ; Not purloining, 
but showing all good fidelity, that they may adorn the 
doctrine of God our Savior in all things." — Titus, u, 9, 10. 
" Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear, not 
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(miy to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. 
For this is thank-worthy, if a man for conscience towards 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what glory 
is it, if when ye be buffetted for your faults, ye shall 
take it patiently ? but if when ye do well, and suffer for 
it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. For 
even hereunto were j^ called ; because Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example that ye should follow 
his steps." — ^1 Pet, ii, 18 to 80. This obedience was by no 
means required, on the ground that the slavery was 
righteous, and the master's authority morally valid. It 
would be more prudent for the slave to obey, and tend 
most to cultivate his piety. He was required to be obe* 
dient, ^^ not only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward ;" even obedient where cruelty and wickedness 
led to the " buffeting" of the slave for " domg well." 
It was expedient to obey ; just as when you cannot es- 
cape from a tiger, it is expedient not to provoke him. 
It by no means jus^fies the usurped authority. It was 
better for the slave to obey ; and especially it would 
serve to augment piety, and recommend the religion of 
Him, who in his humiliation was smitten and ^^ opened 
not his mouth." 

It requires mcCsters to reciprocate the same epirit.^^ 
^'Do the same things to them," — ^^ forbear threaten- 
ing," — " give to the slave that which is just and equal." 
Epii.,vi,9; coUiT.i. The Christian master was no more to 
provoke a firoward sla^e, than the Christian slave was 
to disobey ^ froward master ; and the wicked authority 
of the master is no more sustained by the injunction in 

85* 
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one case, than is the wicked spirit of the sUve by the 
iqjiincUon in the other. 

A slave wm to take his freedom if he oouid. ^^ Ait 
thou called being a servant ? care not for it ; but if thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather. F<Mr he that is 
called in the Lord, being a serrant, is the Lord's free- 
man; likewise also he that is eialled, being free, is 
Christ's senrant. Te are bought with a price ; be not ye 
the servants of men. Brethren, let every man, wherein 
he is called, therein abide with Ood." — ^iGorHTii,8ito84. 
The great thing was his Christian redemption ; he need 
not- much mind his bondage to his master, c(»npared with 
the unspeakable prerogative in that he was now ^^ the 
Iicml's free-man." Still, if he might be free, that was 
desirable. ^^ Use it rather." Fully condemning the 
relation as unrighteous, on the part of the assumed 
authority of the master. Had it been on the ground, 
that the slave's culture in social and political duties was 
best subserved by remaining in such a domestic arrange- 
ment, and that his piety was there best promoted — the 
only ends that could justify the relation — we should 
certainly have had no such direction. It would have 
been as irrelevant to the slave as to the child. Both 
ought to stay under the authority, till the end of the 
cultivation has been attained. 

When we add to all this the most affecting direction 
of Paul to Philemon, in sending his fugitive slave 
Onesimus to him, converted and pious, and expressly 
saying " not now as a slave, but above a slave, a brother 
beloved ;" and also, all the general principles of the 
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Gospel bearing on this assumption to use one man for 
another man's pleasure ; as m the parable of the good 
Samaritan ; the golden rule ; the command to self-denial 
for other's good, etc. ; we cannot fail to see, that any 
form of domestic slavery, which assumes to control the 
slave for the master's pleasure, is as truly condemned 
by our Savior as it is abhorrent to humanity. 

It will not b,e diOScult in any community, where the 
institution of domestic slavery is established, to determine 
on which basis it rests and is supported and defended. 
The laws which define and regulate it, the customs and 
habits engendered by it, the practises constantly prevail- 
ing under it, will make patent the life and spirit of &e 
system; and accordingly as it keeps within and sub- 
serves, or overrides and discards, the great end of the. 
family, wUl it be approved or condemned by ilie stem 
rule of immutable morality. 

Some individual cases of men there may be, who fully 
conform to the claims of morality and Christianity m the 
spirit and princ^le of their domestic arrangement, both 
as to children, voluntary servants, and slaves, while the 
public institution of slavery, as it is known in the law, 
sustained in the state, and practised by the mass of 
families in the community, is utterly vicious and immoral. 
The institution, as having its basds and support in state 
authority, aud controlled by laws which coerce the slave 
to the master's pleasure, wi&out coercing the master to 
the legitimate ends of family government, may be wholly 
inmioral, and also wholly uncluistian ; and every family, 
which indudes slaves on such a principle, will also be 
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cm M?«r jnatifyaBediieallj bfacBng; «ad ewi iiatd flie 
A^Te to altomatlrea, in llie daath or inhforUm ea of ihe 
master, which both the master and the servant disap- 
prove and regret, but which neither have any power to 
change ; yet if both master and servant are controlling 
their own conduct by the ends of all family government, 
they may both be very much pitied, under these imposed 
state-liabilities, but they can neither be morally nor 
acripturally condemned. With the parties, it is a 
righteous family arrangement, and a virtuous connection 
of master and servant, though the political aspect is that 
of unrighteous slavery. 

A short summary of duties, in reference to all that 
may have any connection with a system of slavery aa 
here presented, may be thus given : 
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I. In REFERENCE TO THE MASTER. 

1. The master is bound to relinquish, at once, all claim 
to control his servant merely for the ends of his own in- 
terest or pleasure; and immediately to renounce any 
assumed right to interfere with the dictates of conscience. 

2. He is bound to give to the slave the same freedom 
that he himself possesses, so soon as the ends for which 
slavery may righteously exist in the domestic institution 
have been attained. These ends consist in the trammg 
of the slave for the duties of the citizen and the Chris- 
tian. 

3. Where these ends are not yet attained, it is the 
duty of the master to hasten them as directly and as dili- 
gently as possible. 

4. Until such attainment is secured, the master is 
bound, to a proper degree, by the duties of household 
baptism, religious nurture, and mental instruction, as 
really towards his slave as towards his child. 

5. Where the man faithfully fulfils such duties, the 
law of the land may unrighteously coerce to the relation- 
ship of master and slave, but it is the master's misfor- 
tune and not his sin. 

n. In reference to the slave. 

1. The slave must obey his master, for the sake of 
expediency and prudence, where the commands do not 
clash with the convictions of conscience^ 

2. The slave must suffer his injuries meekly and pa- 
tiently, though not bound to admit them to be righteous. 

8. He should keep the freedom of his conscience, and 
resolutely refuse to violate its dictates, even unto death. 
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4. He Hbodil seeV and taico Kis freedom, by all meaits 
not denied bjf imidcnco and conscience. 

5. If ntaiiing nway is proepoctire of less evil than 
ntaying in slavery, it ia right to run. The lawa which 
nuKn may tuake, to reatrain from flight, have no other 
moral force upon the slave than that of prudential con- 
^deration. 

in. In refrrrscb to other persoss. 

1. All ftro bound to compassionate, benevolently to 
regard, and to pray for both the master and the slave. 

2. Kvorj man in the commvmitj is bound to exert hia 
infliience, in a wisi! and prompt manner, and as occasion 
nuy offer, both by speech and act, through the press 
uid legislation, to aboUab the unrighteous system of sla^ 
very a^ soon as possible. 

3. As opportunity occurs, all ought to enlighten, per- 
suade and reprove the unrighteous slaveholder, but with 
ni'itticr railing nor denunciation. 

4. All should help the slave to regun bis freedom in 
all ways not crinunal. The law of the land may bind 
the oitisen where it could not righteously restrain the 
slave. The one is le^timately under authori^, the 
other is not 

6. All should infflst upon the right of free discnsdon, 
tad the apjdic&tion of general principles to practice, in 
the matter of slavery as on every other to[nc. A man 
becomes & traitor to the rights of humanity when he re- 
novncea his chums to free inquiry and discnatdon. 



